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SOME OF OUR WISE VIRGINS. 


BY LILLIE 


HAMILTON FRENCH. 


WITH PICTURES BY CHARLOTTE HARDING. 


TOTWITHSTANDING innumerable pre- 
4‘ cedents which would justify me, I have 
never until this moment attempted a classi- 
fication either of my friends or my neigh- 
bors, probably because in this present age, 
when the tendency to differentiate even our 
emotions has carried us so far, some instinct 
protecting the rights of individual identities 
has arisen and called many of us to halt. 
We resent the injustice of a characteriza- 
tion by which one or two of our acts should 
be separated from the sum of our virtues as 
a whole, forcing us or our friends to come 
under the heads of specialized groups. It is 
with a certain apologetic spirit, therefore, 
that I now bring into a class by themselves 
a number of young women of social stand- 


ing in New York, who, differing widely in 
many particulars, are yet all alike in being 
engaged in some service for their fellows. 

To most men they must always remain a 
mystery, since before all things else these 
young women are disinterested, and nothing 
else in this world, I am inclined to believe 
(unless, perhaps, it be cheerfulness under 
affliction), is so apt to be misconstrued by 
the average man as disinterestedness. This 
is especially true in large cities like ours, 
where social conditions are of a complex 
character, where neighborhoods have not 
grown, but are manufactured, and where 
even virtues bent on ministry must go uni- 
formed or be questioned. 

I knew once a man of charming manners 
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“TO FIND HER HOUSE I HAD TURNED DOWN ONE OF THE SIDE STREETS LEADING FROM THE BOWERY.” 
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“AWAY FROM THE DIN AND THE GLARE OF THE STREETS AND INSIDE HER DOOR.” 


who watched two timid old ladies from the understanding, when my purpose is to prove 
country standing in the middle of a block that which characterizes most men; but I 


on Broadway, signaling to the cable-cars. have at my command at least a dozen anec- 


When he had seen 
half a dozen cars whisk 
by them, he ventured, 
with hat off, to sug- 
gest to them that they 
move to the end of the 
block. They answered 
only with startled 
glances, and_ then, 
after assuring them- 
selves of the safety of 
their purses, walked 
hurriedly away. He 
had the curiosity to 
watch them, and noted 
with amusement that 
the last thing they did 
before disappear- 
ing inside the 
cable-car was to 
turn on the plat- 
form and _ look 
back at him in 
triumphant sus- 
picion. 

I am_ aware, 
even while telling 
this incident, that 


it illustrates the «acy qemBER OF WHICH IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE GIFT 


feminine lack of 
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OF AT LEAST TWELVE GARMENTS.” 


dotes which would do 
so and bring me back 
to my starting-point— 
that nothing subjects 
itself so easily to mas- 
culine misinterpreta- 
tion as disinterested- 
ness. Like a veil, it 
creates illusions, but 
the illusions are in the 
eyes of the beholder. 
Disinterestedness, 
too, has another baf- 
fling quality, being, as 
it is, altogether with- 
out a craze for organi- 
zations, classifications, 
and labels. It yields 
to the necessity of cog- 
nomens and constitu- 
tions only when the 
benefit, not of itself, 
but of some outside 
object, can be the more 
readily attained. It 
has no system of reg- 
istry and keeps no ac- 
counts. Morethanany- 
thing else that I know, 
its service takes on the 
323 
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more or less casual character of a well-bred 
woman’s hospitality, which involves nochange 
in a daily routine, and exacts no more recog- 
nition for a dinner given than for the exer- 
cise of any of the other social amenities of 
life—the taking off of one’s hat in the 
street, or the rising at the entrance of a 
guest. You may 


THE CHILDREN MUST BE AMUSED.’” 


need look for them at no particular hours, 
for their activities involve no questions of 
éclat, and the chronicle of their charities 
forms no feature in “special columns.” They 
are as elusive, when you seek them, as some 
fragrance of the forest, and they are to be 
found only when a particular work is to be 

done which they recognize as 





“busy women” (odi- 
ous term!); you 
may, if you will per- 
mit yourself the 
folly, designate a 
number having no 
professions as “so- 
ciety ladies”; but 
you can bring the 
wise virgins to 
whom I refer under 
no one specialized 
form, fer their vir- 
tues are not de- 
tached from them- 
selves, alluring 
them, like will-o’- 
the-wisps, out of 
beaten tracks and 
into the bogs and 
morasses of social 
eccentricity. 

You can find 
these maidens, 
therefore, in no one 
given locality, you 
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group every other 
set of women work- 
ers, then, under the 
one general head of 
{ 
' 
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part of their general service, a 
part of what conscience com- 
pels them to do. They are all- 
round women, who regard a 
visit to a tenement as belong- 
ing as much to the order of 
their days as the giving of a 
cup of tea in an afternoon to 
a visitor with whom they may 
have danced a cotillion the 
night before. 
I remember one young 
girl in particular, a 
beautiful creature 
with auburn hair 
and violet eyes, 
who had _ been 
one of the 
belles when she 
came out, and 
who told me 
that when she 
first began to 
work in muni- 
cipal affairsshe 
made it a rule 
not to leave a 
ball-room un- 
til a particu- 
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“WHEN YOU HAD TO APOLOGIZE FOR ANY SERIOUS PuRsUIT.” lar hour every 
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“*sND REALLY SEW ON SOME ARTICLE OF CLOTHING.’” 
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“WHERE THE MODUS OPERANDI OF CITY DEPART- 
MENTS IS TREATED IN CONNECTION WITH 
STEREOPTICON VIEWS.” 


night, and always to leave it then, so fearful 
was she of getting one-sided, of sacrificing 
the social traditions of an old school in which 
she had been reared to the demands of a 


new and more democratic order. Now that 
years have been added to the sum of her 
youthful days, the struggle to adjust herself 
no longer exists, and I am wondering if I 
shall be blamed by some of the wiseacres 
for saying that I believe that those early 
years in the ball-room, in which she went 
the temperate round of a young girl’s plea- 
sures, were quite as beneficial to her, to the 
world, and to the work which she is now 
doing, as if they had been spent altogether 
in labor and in ignoring what the traditions 
of her forefathers demanded of her. 

To me this young girl’s effort to balance 
and round out both sides of life seems im- 
portant, since I grew up at a time when 
blue-stockings were still objects of ridicule, 
thought to be but half women at best; 
when you had to apologize to those on your 
visiting-list for any serious pursuit; when a 
college education put you under a kind of 
ban, especially in the eyes of fashionable 
men, and when women of the world who 
meant to be gracious would try to draw you 
out by saying: “Tell me all about it. I do 
not think any the less of you for having 
taught ”—as though by teaching you had 
been convicted of nefarious schemes. Your 
classmates at college, estimable women all, 
were yet not those whom you were likely to 
meet again, and for some reason or other, 
when you regarded them, you found yourself 
inclined to believe that mental excellence 
and the graces must indeed always travel 
separate paths. 

But another order reigns to-day, brought 
about by books, new currents of thought, 
new ideals, the quickening of the general 
conscience, and by the victories of the few. 
A young girl is no longer regarded as outré 
because she has chosen to become a Ph.D. 
She can still belong to the polite world 
even after she is known as the author of 
books or as a participant in municipal and 
educational affairs. Moreover, she is as 
likely to be affected by that quickening of 
the conscience when occupying an exalted 
station as though she walked some obscurer 
path. 

It was a quotation from Drummond about 
men living on the top floor of their being, 
instead of in the basement, which some 
seven years ago inspired to good deeds a 
group of young girls all belonging to that 
part of the world generally spoken of as 
“fashionable ”—that part of the world, to be 
more explicit, which has its box at the opera 
in winter, and its home at Newport during 
the summer. The objects of the circle were 
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“to raise the tone of their con- 


versation and to help others to 

live better lives.” They rented a 

floor near one of the avenues 

needing two figures for designa- 

tion, and there theystarted a boys’ 

and girls’ club and a kindergarten. 

There, too, they worked, but with- 

out interfering with any of the 
requirements entailed by their 

positions upon young girls just 

coming out in the world, and so 

quietly that they escaped in the 
performance of their philanthro- 

pies that public attention which 

the discharge of their purely so- 

cial obligations brought upon them. As they 
have grown with years their work has grown, 
their horizon has broadened, and the scope 
of their labors has been enlarged. The very 
name of the club has been changed, and at 
their monthly meetings men like Jacob Riis, 
Booker T. Washington, and Hamilton Mabie 
are found to address them. The club now 
supports one kindergarten, but quite as in- 
teresting as any statistics to be found in 
their reports are the quotations they pub- 
lish, proving what ideals are still accepted 
as guiding principles in their affairs. 


Silver threads of conversation, 
Threads that by association 

With a web of golden deeds 

Make a fabric that all creeds 
Recognize as worth the weaving, 
If thereby we are relieving 
Mental anguish, want, or pain, 
And help others to attain 

Higher planes of thought and living, 
Grief assuage and pleasure giving, 
This our work ; for this we pray, 
Members of the N. C. A. 


Again there is this from James Freeman 
Clarke: “We grow broader, not by seeing 
error, but by seeing more and more of truth.” 
And this from Emerson: “ Life must be lived 
on a higher plane. We must go up to a 
higher platform, to which we are always in- 
vited to ascend; there the whole aspect of 
things changes.” And this from G. An- 
drews: “What seems an obvious truth in 
one plane may change its guise completely 
when we reach the next, and yet be funda- 
mentally the same truth in both.” 
I have been led to refer to this particular 
instance of the quickening of consciences by ', 
thought, not only because the workers who oe dain UHaadiag 
in this instance were inspired belong to a — sfjardiing.. 
class of young girls generally pictured to ERAT Aes 
the popular imagination as mere pleasure- “AT McCOMB’S DAM.” 
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“SHE BELONGED TO A BAND WHO GO ABOUT AMONG THE POOR FOR DISTRICT NURSING.” 
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seekers, leading lives filled with one long 
quest for diversion, and supposedly as ig- 
norant of the needs of the less favored as 
that famous Queen of France who sug- 
gested cake to a starving populace when 
bread was not possible, but because (and 
here again the masculine misinterpretation 
comes in) few men can understand the de- 
velopment of the altruistic virtues as alto- 
gether normal in young girls, and not the 
result of disenchantment with the world. 

Not long since, I heard this subject dis- 
cussed in the house of a young woman—a 
lady —who had chosen to live her life out in 
the slums. To find her house I had turned 
down one of the side streets leading from 
the Bowery; had picked a wary way among 
swarms of children playing on dirty pave- 
ments, and past scores of street-venders, 
their push-carts, at the curbstone, filled 
with every article necessary to life in that 
neighborhood—clothes, household utensils, 
and viands. The effect when I found my- 
self all at once away from the din and the 
glare of the streets and inside her door as- 
sumed something of magic, for I had been 
ushered into a charming old-fashioned in- 
terior, delightful in color and in its sugges- 
tion of repose; a place filled with valuable 
mahogany, with brasses, books, plaster casts, 
and pictures. The window-boxes were 
abloom, the back piazza was a bower of green. 
It was a home that would have been beautiful 
anywhere, and gave you the impression of 
having always been there, as though some 
scion of New York’s old nobility had chosen 
to remain, with traditions intact, while the 
stream of deterioration swept by him out- 
side. In this the house was remarkable, for 
in many instances the homes of those who 
have gone down-town to live suggest a com- 
promise with adverse conditions, as though 
their household gods had been transferred 
on a venture. 

To the man who talked to the hostess the 
whole situation seemed an anomaly. He 
wanted to get at the root of the matter, at 
what he insisted must be the “ blight ” which 
in young girls had first meant the withering 
of hopes and then the turning of interests 
in new directions. It seemed incredible to 
him that the development of the altruistic 
virtues, the wanting something to do, the 
being ashamed of having no purposes, could 
be part of a general process of development, 
that it could be normal, could belong to the 
day, to the generation, to the great impul- 
sive forces of the century; and I do not 
know that, having, as he did, the traditions 
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of his particular line behind him, he was al- 
together to blame. For I remember a woman 
some twenty-five years ago whose engage- 
ment with a foreigner was broken in a tragic 
way, to the chagrin and consternation of an 
ambitious family. Some one in my hearing 
once asked her what she was going to do. 
“Oh, go to the watering-places, | suppose, 
until I am forty, and then take to charity ” 
—in which purpose she differed but little, 
after all, from the examples bequeathed to 
disappointed women by a long list of famous 
beauties belonging to imperial courts. 

In this age, however, we make another 
kind of history. I wish that, without violat- 
ing any of the laws protecting the person- 
alities of friends, I might describe one young 
girl whom I knew. I remember that on her 
sixteenth birthday she gave me a cup of tea; 
and certainly, that day as I watched her, 
dainty, charming, considerate, and beautiful, 
moving about her mother’s drawing-room 
with exquisite grace, there was little in her 
manner to suggest a mind filled with those 
projects for relieving suffering which my 
older acquaintance meant to leave until 
she was forty. And yet, at that very time, 
this young girl was making daily excur- 
sions to a hospital for work in the children’s 
ward. I asked her only the other day to tell 
me about it, and I shall here record what she 
said: 

“The funds at the hospital were low, and 
there were only sufficient nurses to do what 
actual work was needed, but the doctors all 
said that the children must be amused. 
After a surgical operation many a little 
patient has fretted him- or herself into a 
fever, from crying partly with pain and 
partly with the irritation of the unaccus- 
tomed bandages. At meal-times, too, it was 
impossible for the few nurses to wait on all 
at once, and the wails of rage and disap- 
pointment that went up from the little cots 
were piteous. So our committee was com- 
posed almost entirely of girls still at school. 
There were about fifty of us, and we were 
divided into groups, so that four or five of 
us were supposed to be at the wards every 
day except Sunday, which is mothers’ day. 
We brought picture-books and toys, and 
played with the children, and sang to them 
if we could, and tried to be there at their 
dinner- and supper-time to help feed the 
hungry little mouths. We were to help soothe 
and comfort children just coming out of the 
influence of ether, for often, as you doubt- 
less know, they sob unconsciously, and in 
some cases, as an operation for a harelip, 
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much mischief may be done unless the pa- 
tient is quiet. Then, too, our being there al- 
lowed some of the nurses time for their daily 
walk, or liberty to attend clinical lectures. 
At Christmas we brought toys and supplied 
the dinner for the children. Our annual 
dues (five dollars for each of us) supported 
a bed. This will give you an idea of how 
we tried to fill in a few cracks in the good 
work that was being done by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Committee. 

“So we went on for five years or more, 
and gradually things changed. We had all 
grown up, and many of us older members 
had married and consequently lost interest; 
others had simply resigned. In fact, there 
were only some twenty of the old members 
left and a few of their friends who had joined 
because they had been asked to, without a 
very clear idea as to what we did. Of course 
there are always a certain number of girls 
who join such an organization at the start 
with great enthusiasm—there is a little 
glamour about what is known as ‘hospital 
work’; but these girls soon resigned, and 
that, too, reduced our members. In time we 
awoke to the fact that we virtually had 
no organization, that we were drifting 
through a routine from habit, and that very 
shortly we should go to pieces. 


“So the faithful few—to put it slangily 
—took a brace. We attended a class in 
parliamentary law, wrote a constitution 
and by-laws, called a meeting, and reorgan- 
ized ourselves into a league, with officers, 
chairmen of committees, etc. In four years 
our work and our list of members have both 
grown greatly. Members are proposed, sec- 
onded, and elected by the membership com- 
mittee, as you would do in any ordinary club. 
We have a president, two vice-presidents, a 
recording secretary, a corresponding secre- 
tary, and a treasurer, and these officers, with 
the chairmen of committees, form our execu- 
tive committee. We have two kinds of mem- 
bers: active, or those who do the work; and 
extra, those who merely help with their 
dues and occasionally do volunteer work. 
By telling you of our committees I shall 
explain a great deal of the work we do. 
There is a membership committee, the ob- 
ject of which I have explained. Then there 
is a visiting committee, some member of 
which is at the wards every Friday during 
the winter months—reception day—to help 
show strangers about and tell of the inter- 
esting cases. We have a house committee, 
the members of which supply all the plates, 
bowls, dishes, spoons, glasses, etc., and as 
many jellies, jams, and dainties as they 
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can obtain. Next comes our clothing com- 
mittee, each member of which is responsible 
for the gift of at least twelve garments 
during the winter, and usually we turn in 
from about three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred garments. We have an entertain- 
ment committee, the duty of which is to 
supply the dinner for all the nurses and chil- 
dren on Thanksgiving and Christmas, and to 
fill the little stockings and give a Christmas 
tree. They serid out an appeal for toys a 
month before. There is likewise a toy com- 
mittee. This committee had large boxes of 
toys placed in each ward, and these boxes are 
cleaned out and replenished once a week by 
some member of the committee; it is their 
duty also to keep their reserve cupboards in 
order and full. Lastly, there is a ways and 
means committee, the duty of which is to de- 
vise ways for raising money to carry on our 
work, which usually results in our giving a 
fair every other year, with the chairman of 
this committee as the manager. 

“We also support two beds a year and 
a crib, supplying all crib linings, blankets, 
etc. Then, to take the place of our old visit- 
ing committee, we supply all the year round, 
from two to three times a week for two hours, 
a kindergarten teacher and all the material 
she needs. When the new hospital was built 
we furnished a sun-parlor on the roof, and 
this we keep furnished, and also the roof- 
garden in summer. Once a month during 
the summer we supply a stage for the after- 
noon to carry all the children who are able 
to go up to the Park for the air and a roll 
on the grass. In Lent we meet every Thurs- 
day morning at eleven at the house of some 
member, and really sew on some article of 
clothing, which we take home to finish. At 
one we have a simple luncheon, and then all 
leave promptly. The number of dishes for 
luncheon is small, because we insist on keep- 
ing it simple, and do away with that dreadful 
vying to outdo one another. 

“The years we don’t have a fair, at our 
first fall meeting we make up a pool for the 
year, each girl writing on a slip of paper, 
unsigned, the number of cents or dollars she 
is willing to give; the amount is added up, 
and we know how we stand for the year, 
only the treasurer knowing the exact sum 
each member has sent in. This is done be- 
cause we are anxious to have good workers, 
who are not necessarily rich girls. 

“This is about all we do, though we al- 
ways try to be ready to help when asked by 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee. Our wards 
are free, as you probably know, and conse- 
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quently the burden of raising thousands of 
dollars for rent, nurses, doctors, food, sur- 
gical appliances, etc., rests entirely on the 
Ladies’ Committee.” 

Here, it will be seen, was true consecra- 
tion, supported by an enthusiasm which, 
having outlived a youthful ardor, became 
tempered into a definite, logical purpose of 
enlarged ways and means. Some of these 
women are still young and still charming, 
and wherever there are children to be cared 
for among the poor, their influence is felt. 

In any discussion of the influences which 
have been at work in bringing about the 
changed conditions among the young women 
of to-day, it would be idle to ignore those of 
a purely intellectual character, which have 
been fostered both by a higher education 
and by association with progressive men. 
Students of history and of sociological 
questions, and followers of advanced reason- 
ing in colleges and schools, as many of these 
girls have been, they could hardly have es- 
caped the contagion of that enthusiasm for 
humanity which has increasingly made itself 
felt with power not only in books and trea- 
tises, but in the conduct and example of 
great teachers. Something more, then, than 
the sympathetic emotions has been stirred. 
They, too, with their fathers and their 
brothers, have awakened to the need of a 
greater political understanding and purity. 
Whichever way you turn, you cannot escape 
a conviction of this awakening. You see it 
in the work of the settlements and of the 
municipal and educational leagues. 

In each one of these departments you 
come in contact with volunteer service of 
the most arduous and exacting kind, under- 
taken cheerfully by young women of the 
world. You see it in what is being done to 
instruct boys and girls in questions of so- 
cial and political science, in explanations 
furnished them of current events, social con- 
ditions, and the workings of municipal gov- 
ernments both in their own and in foreign 
towns. You see it in the meetings of vari- 
ous clubs held for the benefit of boys and 
girls, where the modus operandi of city de- 
partments is treated in connection with 
stereopticon views; where questions relating 
to civil service and citizenship are discussed, 
and civil-service examinations are held by 
way of practice, and candidates are graded 
afterward; where clauses of the new charter 
are explained, and even the water-supply is 
made the subject of illustrated lectures. 

You see the awakening among these young 
women, too, in the careful provisions made 
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by them for the amusements of the boys 
and girls. They have promoted the opening 
of the down-town parks as places of recrea- 
tion for the poor. They have helped to put 
up apparatus for gymnastic exercises and to 
arrange rooms for dancing. They have done 
this, not in obedience to any blind impulse, 
but after a careful study of social conditions, 
which has led them 
to recognize, on the 
one hand, the moral 
value of diversion, 
and, on the other, the 
evil consequences re- 
sulting from those 
diversions into which 
temptations enter as 
integral factors, as in 
the case of a landlord 
who will make some 
arrangement by which 
dancing and drinking 
must, on his premises, 
always be dependent 
upon each other. 

You see it, too, in 
their work as school- 
inspectors, and again 
in what is being done 
by them to foster 
civic pride in boys 
and girls, in the work, 
for instance, of those 
clubs which revive 
the traditions of the 
city, study into its history, and labor for the 
preservation of its famous sites. 

I have never had the good fortune to meet 
one of the parties of children which some 
young girl of the world will lead on an ex- 
cursion, perhaps, to McComb’s Dam, or to 
Washington’s Headquarters or Castle Wil- 
liam, or to some other place famous in the 
annals of old New York, yet these excur- 
sions are always taking place. 

But I have come across young women 
bent on other kinds of service. One of them 
sold me something, not long since, at an 
Exchange for Women’s Work. She goes 
there once a week and takes the place of a 
delicate worker who could not otherwise 
afford a holiday. She laughed a little with 
me over the change, confessing that she 
was not good at mathematics and that she 
always brought her own allowance with her 
to make up any deficiency at night. I con- 
fess that I liked the little touch of feminine 
inadequacy. It made her so much more 
human. 


“THEIR INFLUENCE IS FELT.” 
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Again, the other day, in a tenement-house 
district, I saw a young “society woman” 
waiting for a car, who was dressed in nurse’s 
uniform and carried a small bag. Every one 
in the neighborhood knew her, mission and 
that she belonged to a band who go about 
among the poor for district nursing. Next 
day I might have met her up-town at dinner, 
for much of the vol- 
unteer service is for 
a limited period only 
—always so when it 
conflicts with obliga- 
tions at home. 

And just here I am 
tempted, in order to 
illustrate the modesty 
of these workers, to 
refer to a point upon 
which one of them 
strongly insisted with 
me: that volunteer 
service, even from 
women who, like her- 
self, had left well- 
appointed homes up- 
town, should not be 
regarded as any more 
remarkable or valu- 
able than the service 
of the paid laborer, 
since the workers who 
are paid have often 
made genuine sacri- 
fices by giving up lu- 
crative positions among the well favored for 
those involving smaller returns in the tene- 
ments—in other words, all things being 
equal, that the enthusiasm of the paid work- 
ers, dependent on themselves for support, is 
of as great value as that of the volunteer. 
This, since it was said by a volunteer, seems 
to me only one more proof of that disinter- 
estedness in all things which, I have insisted, 
characterizes the attitude of wise virgins. 

It does not always happen that the al- 
truistic virtues of young women can be ex- 
ercised without opposition from the family. 
The mothers are apt to be dubious about 
the proprieties. They insist upon the atten- 
dance of grooms or maids, whatever the 
mission. In many cases, too, they doubt the 
value of the results to be attained, and are 
apt, as wiser heads, to insist upon the thank- 
lessness of it all, and upon their conviction, 
as tired householder, that charity should 
not only begin, but lodge, at home. 

The fathers, on the other hand, being 
men, never quite escape a consciousness of 
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that specter of interrogatory form which 
has always lurked in the minds of men when- 
ever women, in dress or deportment, have 
made a departure from established ways. 
There is no escape from the query, What sort 
of wives will they make? If the father does 
not ask the question himself, he knows that 
the young man at his table has already done 
so, and even while, as the head of his house, 
he may secretly approve his daughter’s 
altruistic enthusiasms, he is seldom alto- 
gether without a doubt regarding the way 
in which the rest of the masculine world 
will view them. In exceptional cases only 
has he gone over to his daughter’s point of 
view without reservation. 

And for my part, I confess that, as a 
believer in the home and in the graces, I 
have much sympathy with both parents. It 
is idle to ignore the fact that neither among 
mennoramong women are lives quite rounded 
which have missed the responsibilities and 
pleasures entailed by the care of a family. 
And it is for this very reason that I have, in 
this article, been at pains to choose my ex- 
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amples from among those whose standards 
and traditions have placed them beyond the 
pale of suspicion when questions involving 
the manners of the polite world are under 
discussion. 

Moreover, I have seen many of these 
women, after marriage, entering frankly and 
cheerfully into the less favored conditions 
of husbands whom they loved, embracing 
poverty, if need were, and meeting the prob- 
lems that had to be met—helpmates in the 
best sense, peers of their husbands on any 
plane. 

Were I to criticize them at all, it would be 
to say that their disinterestedness takes on 
too often a certain personal quality. They 
have not yet learned, except in rare in- 
stances, to regard their work with that 
sense of detachment which would make a 
discussion of it a discussion of objects and 
principles, and not a discussion of their 
own private affairs. Yet, after all, and even 
as I write it, I realize that here again I may 
have come upon one other reason for their 











MIDWINTER. 
BY SOPHIE JEWETT. 


LL night I dreamed of roses, 
Wild tangle by the sea, 
And shadowy garden-closes. 
Dream-led I came to thee. 


Around thee swayed the roses, 
Beyond thee sang the sea; 

The shadowy garden-closes 
Were Paradise to me. 


O Love, ’mid the dream-roses 
Abide, to heal, to save! 

The world that day discloses 
_Narrows to one white grave. 
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THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES: 
BY JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


SECOND PAPER: THE SECOND VISIT (OCTOBER, 1855—APRIL, 1856). 


If Truth were again a goddess, I would make Thackeray her High Priest. 


i October, 1855, Thackeray departed on 
his second lecture tour in the United 
States, from which he returned to England 
in April, 1856. The subject of the uncom- 
pleted lectures on “The Four Georges” — 
for he finished the last one in this country 
—gseems first to have occurred to him sev- 
eral years previous, while traveling on the 
Continent. In 1852 he wrote: “I had a notion 
of lectures on the Four Georges, and going 
to Hanover to look at the place whence that 
race came; but if I hope for preferment 
hereafter, I mean Police-magistrateship or 
what not, I had best keep a civil tongue in 
my head: and I should be sure to say some- 
thing impudent if I got upon that subject: 
and as I have no Heaven-sent mission to do 
this job, why, perhaps I had best look for 
another. And the malheur is, that because 
it is a needless job, and because I might just 
as well leave it alone, it is most likely I shall 
be at it.” In August, 1855, Thackeray wrote: 
“I am going to try in the next six weeks 
to write four lectures for the great North 
American Republic, and deliver them after 
they are tired of the stale old humourists.” 
Two days before sailing, some threescore 
friends and admirers entertained him at the 
London Tavern, Charles Dickens presiding 
at the dinner, and proposing the toast of the 
evening. Thackeray delivered a carefully pre- 
pared reply, which was followed by some com- 
plimentary verses by another guest, “a friend 
of the O’Mulligan,” recited with great success. 
In the course of an after-dinner address 
delivered in London in 1857, Thackeray said: 
“The last time I visited America, two years 
ago, I sailed on board the Africa, Captain 
Harrison. As she was steaming out of Liver- 
pool, one fine blowy October day, and was 
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hardly over the bar, when, animated by those 
peculiar sensations not uncommon to lands- 
men at the commencement of a sea-voyage, 
I was holding on amidships, up comes a 
quick-eyed, shrewd-looking little man, who 
holds on to the rope next to me, and says, 
‘Mr. Thackeray, I am the representative of 
the house of D. Appleton & Co., of Broad- 
way, New York—a most liberal and enter- 
prising firm, who will be most happy to do 
business with you.’ I don’t know that we 
then did any business in the line thus deli- 
cately hinted at, because at that particu- 
lar juncture we were both of us called, by a 
heavy lurch of the ship, to a casting-up of 
accounts of a far less agreeable character.” 

As on his previous visit, Thackeray landed 
in Boston, where he was most cordially wel- 
comed, and where his lectures. on “The 
Four Georges” were highly commended by 
the critics. He renewed intimacies made 
there years earlier and formed many new 
friendships, seeing much of Ticknor, “Tom” 
Appleton, Longfellow, Lowell, Dana, and 
Prescott, whose histories, he said, afforded 
him more pleasure than Macaulay’s, also add- 
ing: “When we make a little fortune it will 
be pleasant some day to write a nice little 
history book. But where is the memory of 
the astonishing Macaulay?” 

Who that saw Thackeray in this country 
in the fifties will ever forget that giant 
form, crowned with a stately and massive 
head, covered with almost snow-white hair? 
Said Fitz-Greene Halleck, who was five feet 
seven, to a young friend as they approached 
the English humorist and Bayard Taylor in 
Broadway: “ Behold those two Brobdingnags 
coming this way. Together they measure 
twelve feet and several inches in their stock- 


1 The writings and drawings by Thackeray which are given in this article and its predecessor appear 
with the permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., the owners of the copyright, who are also 
publishing this material in the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
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THACKERAY’S LAST PHOTOGRAPH. 


From the original given by his daughter Anne (Mrs. Ritchie) to Bayard Taylor after 
Thackeray’s death. In the collection of Mrs, Bayard Taylor. 


ings.” The youth was presented, a few words 
of cordial greetings were exchanged, and the 
giant litterateurs passed on. Halleck called 
his companion’s attention to the fact that 
Thackeray had a particularly small hand, half 
inherited, his friend Fitzgerald suggested, 
from the Hindu people among whom he 
was born. A few days later Bayard Taylor re- 
ceived the following note from Thackeray: 


“Wednesday, CLARENDON [1855]. 

“My DEAR Mr. TAyLor A card has just 
been given to me which you must have 
written without having received my note 
written and promised to be sent from the 
Albion to the Tribune yesterday. Young 
has arranged the Press Club dinner should 
take place on Saturday 17th instead of 24th 
and we shall meet there I hope. 
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“And don’t, don’t give a dinner at Del- 
monico’s please. I did yesterday and it’s a 
sin to spend so much money on the belly. 
Let us have content and mutton chops and 
I shall be a great deal better pleased. than 
with that godless disbursement of dol- 
Ok s-0 


Notwithstanding Thackeray’s protest, he 
was bidden to a Delmonico Sunday break- 
fast a few days later, and of all the eighteen 
choice spirits who were present at the de- 
lightful entertainment, when the chief guest 
gave “Dr. Martin Luther,” and Curtis and 
Wallack sang the duet “Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,” Richard Henry Stoddard re- 
members that he is the only survivor. It may 
be mentioned here that the two “ big fellows” 
became great friends. With three possible 
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A LETTER FROM TENNYSON, WITH A NOTE TO BAYARD TAYLOR ADDED BY THACKERAY. 
(The words, “ June, 1857,” and initials, are Bayard Taylor's.) 


exceptions, Thackeray admired Bayard Tay- 
lor more than any other American that he 
had met, and a few years later presented to 
him Schiller’s sword, perhaps his most valued 
possession; for Fields relates that on one 
occasion, when Thackeray desired a little 


1 Thackeray as a youth, while on a voyage from India 
to England, saw at St. Helena a short, fat man in white 
Vou. LXIII.—4] 


service done for a friend, he remarked with 
a quizzical expression, “ Please say the favor 
will greatly oblige a man of the name of 
Thackeray, whose only recommendation is 
that he has seen Napoleon! and Goethe, and 
is the owner of Schiller’s sword.” Taylor 


clothes, wearing a large straw hat. It was the hero of 
a hundred battles whose meteor-like career was closed 
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bequeathed the sword to the museum of 
Weimar, where it may now be seen among 
many relics of Goethe and Schiller. Thacke- 
ray purchased it in Weimar, using it as a part 
of his court costume when, as a student 
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Bank, Thomas J. Wharton, and many others, 
of whom perhaps the only survivor is Mrs. 
Caspar Wister. 

Thackeray had a particular delight in 
school-boys, and an excellent way with them, 
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A THACKERAY SKETCH. 


there, he was invited to the grand duke’s 
ball and other entertainments. 

In January, 1856, Thackeray was again in 
Philadelphia, where large audiences listened 
to his lectures on “The Four Georges,” and 
where he renewed his agreeable intimacies 
with William B. Reed, Morton McMichael, 
William D. Lewis, president of the Girard 
by Wellington at Waterloo and whose funeral Thack- 


eray witnessed in Paris. He afterward described it in 
the paper entitled “The Second Funeral of Napoleon.” 


as several American lads of New York and 
Philadelphia who experienced his liberality 
still remember. After his death two belong- 
ing to the latter city published appreciative 
notices of the great author with the titles of 
“ A Friend of my Childhood,” and “ A Child’s 
Glimpse of Thackeray.” The mother of one 
of these school-boys objected to his pocket- 
ing the sovereign, or five-dollar gold piece, 
presented to him by Thackeray, who vainly 
endeavored to convince her that this speci- 
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men of beneficence was a thing of course in 
England. The result was that the coin was 
returned, but three months later the lad was 
made happy by the receipt of copies of 
“Vanity Fair” and “ Pendennis,” across the 
title-pages of which he saw written, in a 
curiously small and delicate hand, his name, 
“Henry Reed, with W. M. Thackeray’s kind 
regards, April, 1856.”' A passage in Dick- 
ens’s brief tribute to his brother novelist will 
be recalled: “I remember his once asking me 
with fantastic gravity, when he had been to 
Eton, where my eldest son then was, whe- 
ther I felt as he did in regard to never see- 
ing a boy without wanting instantly to give 
him a sovereign. I thought of this when I 
looked down into his grave, after he was laid 
there, for I looked down into it over the 
shoulder of a boy to whom he had been 
kind.” Another English lad to whom that 
“big mass of soul,” as Carlyle described 
Thackeray, “with its beautiful vein of ge- 
nius,” gave a golden guinea, still treasures 
it among his most valued treasures. He is 
now known as one of the foremost heroes of 
the South African War—General Baden- 
Powell. 

At Baltimore, where Thackeray was the 
guest of John P. Kennedy, he repeated his 
lectures; also in Richmond, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, Macon, Mobile,—which city he 
greatly admired, “though we did not make 
a mint of money there,”—and New Orleans, 
where he records: “The papers here are very 
civil except one a Hirish paper, which I am 
told whips me severely: but I don’t read it 
and don’t mind it or any abuse from dear old 
Ireland.” When, during his Southern tour, 
a,Virginia friend inquired of Thackeray if 
he purposed to give his impressions of 
America to the public as his predecessor 
Charles Dickens had done, he promptly re- 
plied, “I shall record my opinions on the 
Americans in the book that I do not intend 
to write.” In St. Louis the lectures were 
well received, and the lecturer met two in- 
teresting characters—Captain Bonneville, 
immortalized by Irving, and Pierre Choteau, 
the famous fur-trader, a son of one of the 
brothers who founded the Western city in 
1764. It was at the Planters’ House that 
Thackeray overheard his waiter say to an 
associate, “That ’s the great Thacker.” 
“Well, what ’s to be done?” said the other. 
“D——d if I know,” was the response. ‘ As 
indicated in the following letter to William 
Duer Robinson, Thackeray delivered his lec- 
tures on the Georges in Cincinnati, and then 
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set out for New York, sending a few lines en 
route to his family, in which he says: “How 
sparkling Lake Erie looked, how pretty the 
country was, albeit still wintry. But Europe 
is a prettier country still for me, and I still 
long for it.” 


“Sr. Louris. Mo. 26 March [1856] 
“My DEAR Ropinson. I think and hope 
and trust to be at New York next week. Is 
the Bower of Virtue vacant? O how glad 
I shall be to occupy it!—Is there a*bed for 
Charles my man? 
“Yours always 
“W. M. THACKERAY. 
“address care Mercantile Library Cincin- 
nati.” . 


The Bower of Virtue was No. 604 Hous- 
ton street, near Broadway, between Green 
and Mercer. Its site is now occupied by a 
warehouse, but on the north side of the 
street are still to be seen several old-fash- 
ioned two-storied brick houses of the same 
style as the one that sheltered Thackeray 
for several weeks during his second visit 
to this country. At that time Mr. Robin- 
son, J. C. B. Davis, and Samuel E. Lyon 
occupied what the humorist styles “the 
Bower of Virtue.” Mr. Davis, one of the 
few survivors among Thackeray’s intimate 
American friends, in letters to the writer, 
says: 

“My acquaintance with Thackeray began 
in a very pleasant way. In the summer of 
1849 I went to London, with a letter to Mr. 
Thomas Baring, the head of the house of 
Baring Bros, and commonly known as Tom 
Baring. This brought me the usual invita- 
tion to dinner, but as the cholera was then 
prevalent in London, I found only two other 
guests. No presentations were made, and 
I finished my dinner and the cigars which 
followed it without knowing the names of 
my fellow-guests. When we came to leave, 
one of them, finding that I was going past 
Hyde Park corner, said that he was going 
the same way, and we walked along together. 
When we reached the corner, as I was cross- 
ing Piccadilly, he said he was to have an 
early dinner the next day, and afterwards 
take his guests to Vauxhall: would I come? 
I answered that I should be glad to come, 
and was about to add that I had not the 
slightest idea what his name was, when he 
handed me his card, told me the hour for 
dinner, and we bade each other good night. 
When I got to a street light I saw that I 
had been spending the evening with Thacke- 


1 The late Judge Reed of Philadelphia, son of Professor Henry Reed, lost on the steamer Arctic. 
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ray. Vanity Fair was the only novel which 
he had then published in full, and we were 
not as familiar with his appearance then as 
we afterwards became. 

“The next day I went to the dinner, and 
found as companions most of the men who 
figure on the plat- 
form with him in 
the 2d number of 
the 12th volume 
of Punch: Doyle, 
TomTaylor,Lemon, 
Leech, Douglas Jer- 
rold, étc. We went 
to Vauxhall after 
dinner, and spent a 
pleasant evening 
there. A littlelater, 
when Pendennis 
went to the same 
place, I understood 
why we had been 
there. The acquain- 
tances I made then 
I had most friendly 
relations with after- 
wards. They made 
my stay of three 
years in England a 
most happy one. 

“In 1852 Thack- 
eray made his first 
visit to the United 
States. I followed 
aboutamonth later, 
reaching New York 
on New Year's day, 
1853. I had hardly 
got into the hotel 
on Broadway, near- 
ly opposite Grace 
Church, when he 
appeared and said 
he had an invitation 
for me to a recep- 
tion party to be giv- 
en that evening at a 
villa in the country, 
and would call for 
me. He came in a sleigh at the appointed 
hour, and took me to the out-of-town villa 
on the west side of Fifth Avenue, between 
37th and 38th streets. It was indeed out of 
town at that time. .. . 

“You ask me about our lower floor in 
Houston St. Like all New York houses 
of that day, it contained two rooms (with 
closets). The front was our dining room. 
The closets between were our pantry; and 
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the rear room was occupied as a bedroom by 
Samuel E. Lyon Esq, whose family lived in 
Westchester County. He practised law in 
New York, where he was in partnership with 
Alexander Hamilton, grandson of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton. They had a large business, 
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PORTION OF A LETTER FROM THACKERAY TO LADY MOLES- 


and often he had to stay over in town. When 
he did he made his home with us. . . .” 

To the Bower of Virtue Thackeray was 
again heartily welcomed on his arrival in 
New York, and a corner was found for 
Charles, who was an excellent specimen of 
the good English valet. After his departure 
from New York, Mr. Robinson received a 
note from the novelist, saying: “By the 
time you receive this, dear William, I 
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shall be almost out of the harbour. Let me 
ask you to accept this little gift, as a remem- 
brance of the many, many pleasant days and 
nights we have passed together.” The pres- 
ent was a beautiful silver tankard, simply 
inscribed, “W. D. Robinson from W. M. 
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WORTH, AND A WATER-COLOR DRAWING OF HIMSELF. 


Thackeray, April 26th, 1856,” which is still 

in the possession of Mr. Robinson’s family. 

Another equally prized treasure is a copy of 

“The Virginians,” presented to him by the 

author, with the following daintily written 

inscription: 

In the U. States and in the Queen’s dominions 

All people have a right to their opinions, 

And many people don’t much relish “The Vir- 
ginians.” 
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Peruse my book, dear R., and if you find it 
A little to your taste, I hope you ’Il bind it. 
In addition to George Bancroft, who knew 
Byron, Thackeray became well acquainted 
with Charles King, president of Columbia 
College, who, with his elder brother John, 
was at school at Harrow 
with Byron and Peel, 
their father, Rufus King, 
being then American 
minister to the court of 
St. James. This fine type 
of gentleman of the old 
school expressed to the 
English author admira- 
tion for Byron’s pluck. 
Once, when Harrow chal- 
lenged Eton to a match 
at cricket, Eton refused, 
saying, “ Eton only plays 
with schools of royal 
foundation.” Mr. King 
remembered Byron say- 
ing,.“I am not good at 
cricket,” —alluding to his 
foot,—“but if you get 
up an eleven to fight an 
Eton eleven, I should like 
to be one of yours.” 
James G. King, a younger 
brother of John and 
Charles, was Thackeray’s 
New York banker. 
Before sailing for 
Liverpool, Thackeray 
gave a farewell dinner at 
Delmonico’s, then on the 
corner of Broadway and 
Chambers street, oppo- 
site A. T. Stewart & Co.’s. 
Thirty-two guests sat 
down with him, including 
Reed and several other 
Philadelphia friends, who 
came to New York to 
attend the entertain- 
ment. The last survivor 
said, “ We had a glorious 
night of it,” and he re- 
membered that the party included Cozzens, 
Cranch, Curtis, Daly, Dana, Charles A. Davis, 
Duer, Hackett, Halleck, Hicks, Charles King, 
Robinson, Taylor, the two Wallacks, Ward, 
and Young. Alas! 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
“Thackeray was in fine spirits,” writes 


George William Curtis, “and when the 
cigars were lighted he said that there 
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should be no speech-making, but that every- 
body, according to the old rule of festivity, 
should sing a song or tell a story. James 
Wallack was one of the guests, and with a 
kind of shyness which was unexpected but 
very agreeable in a veteran actor, he pleaded 
very earnestly that he could not sing and 
knew no story. But with friendly persis- 
tence, which yet was not immoderate, 
Thackeray declared that no excuse could be 
allowed, because it would be a manifest in- 
justice to every other modest man at table 
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and put a summary end to the hilarity. 
‘Now, Wallack,’ he continued, ‘we all know 
you to be a truthful man. You can, since 
you say so, neither sing a song or tell a 
story. But I tell you what you can do bet- 
ter than any living man—you can give us 
the great scene from “The Rent Day.”’ 
There was a burst of enthusiastic agree- 
ment, and old Wallack, smiling and yielding, 
still sitting at the table in his evening dress, 
proceeded in a most effective and touching 
recitation from one of his most famous 
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parts. No enjoyment of it was greater and 
no applause sincerer than those of Thack- 
eray, who presently sang his ‘ Little Billee,’ 
with infinite gusto.” As a pendant to the 
above, Judge Daly, the last of the party, 
after more than twoscore years, remem- 
bered two additional incidents of the even- 
ing: that the poet Halleck, remaining in his 
seat,—for, as he said, he could not speak 
standing, —made a remarkably bright little 
speech, and that Curtis and Lester Wallack 
sang several duets. 

Two days before his departure on the 
American steamer Baltic of the Collins Com- 
pany, which sailed for Liverpool April 24, 
Thackeray dined with Charles Augustus 
Davis, meeting, among others, “lovely Sally 
Baxter” and the poet Halleck. At that 
pleasant dinner-party he expressed great re- 
gret that he came to this country too late to 
meet Cooper, for whose writings he enter- 
tained the highest admiration, and referred to 
theaffecting final scenein“ The Prairie” when 
the dying Leatherstocking said, “Here!” 
as surpassing anything that he had met with 
in English literature, saying: “‘La Longue 
Carabine’ is perhaps the greatest character 
in fiction, and better than any in Scott’s 
lot.” 

A few days after Thackeray sailed, in speak- 
ing to a young friend of the exquisite scene 
in “The Newcomes” when the dying colonel 
drew himself up, exclaiming, “Adsum!” 
Halleck remarked that the similarity be- 
tween this and the Cooper scene, to which 
attention had been called at the Davis din- 
ner, was certainly a singular literary coin- 
cidence, but undoubtedly undesigned, add- 
ing,“ I know of nothing in nineteenth-century 
fiction likely to outlive them.” 

The first message received from Thacke- 
ray after his departure from this country 
was addressed to Mr. William Duer Robin- 
son, 


‘ON BOARD LAST DAY. May 7, 1856. 

“MY DEAR .OLD Rosinson I tell you that 
writing is just as dismal and disgusting as 
saying good bye. I hate it and but for a 
sense of duty I would n’t write at all—con- 
found me if I would. But you know after a 
fellow has been so uncommonly hospitable 
and kind and that sort of thing—a fellow 
ought you see to write and tell a fellow that 
a fellow’s very much obliged and—in a word 
you understand. Sir you made me happy 
when I was with you, you made me sorry to 
come away and you make me happy now 
1 J. C. Bancroft Davis. 


2 Denning Duer. 
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when I ‘think what-a kind'generous friendly 
W DR you are. You have Davis back 
in the Bower of Virtue—you ’ll fill that jug 
one day and drink to my health won’t you? 
and when you come to Europe you ’ll come 
to me & my girls mind, and we ’ll see if 
there is not some good claret at 36 Onslow 


Square... . 


“Home. (wiz 36 Onslow Square, 

Brompton London) May 9. 
“We did pass the bar, and did n’t I have 
a good dinner at the Adelphi, and was n’t I 
glad to get back to town yesterday, and 
was n’t there a great dinner at the Garrick 
Club (the Annual Shakspeare dinner w” 
ought to have come off on the 23d ult. but 
was put off on acc. of a naval review) and 
did n’t I make a Yankee speech, and oh lor’ 
Robinson! have n’t I got a headache this 
morning? I’m ashamed to ask for a sober- 
water that ’s the fact.—And so here ’s the 
old house, the old room the old teapot by 
my bedside, the old trees nodding in at the 
window—it looks as if I ’d never been away 
—and that it is a dream I have been mak- 
ing. Well, in my dream I dreamt there was 
an uncommonly good fellow by name W 
D R. and I dreamed that he treated me 
with all sorts of kindness, and I send him 
and J C BD.‘ and D D? (and what ’s L’s 
name down-stairs?*) my heartiest regards; 
and when my young women come home I 
shall tell them what a deal of kindness their 
Papa had across the water. So good bye, 
my dear Robinson & believe me always 

gratefully yours 
“W MT. 


“Tell Jim Wallack that we had n’t a 
single actor at the Shakspere dinner and 
that F. Fladgate and C Dance send their 
best remembrances to him. How did that 
Sunday dinner go off? Was it as bad as the 
dreary Friday?” 


The following letter is addressed to his 
friend Frederick S. Cozzens, whom he had 
visited at his Yonkers cottage, described so 
humorously in the “Sparrowgrass Papers.” 


“36 ONSLOW Sq: LONDON. 

Feb. 8 [1857]. (It’s a Sunday evening) and 

I’m waiting for dinner, & that’s how you 

come by an answer. 

“My DEAR Cozzens: Thank you for a 
sight of your hand-writing, and the kindly 
reminiscences of those jolly Centurions whose 
3 Samuel E. Lyons. 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE COLLECTION OF MAJOR WILLIAM H. LAMBERT. 


A THACKERAY SKETCH AND AUTOGRAPH. 


hospitality and affectionateness this again —that snug cottage —those rosy-tinted 

never intends to forget.- What pleased gd palisades—that dining-room cupboard up 

me most in your letter is to have it under w' victuals came with clangor—that snug 

your own hand & seal that you are well. I bed-room where the celebrated Thacker left 

should like to see those pretty little chicks the razor strap and could hear for hours 
344 
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Judge Daly talking talking into midnight. 
My dear old Judge—I have n’t forgot what 
I owe him. . . . Where Bayard may be 
now the Loramussy only knows—We liked 
his pretty sisters, we had brief glimpses of 
a jolly time together—we hope to meet in 
April or May when I bragged about taking 
him into the fashionable world. But I hear 
that I am in disgrace with the fashionable 
world for speaking disrespectfully of the 
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happen. If I had not to write 20 letters a 
day on business I would have written to 
George Curtis, and given him an old man’s 
blessing on his marriage. But I can’t write 
—no, only for business or for money can 
this pen bite this paper. As I am talking 
nonsense to you, all the fellows are pres- 
ent in my mind, I hear their laughter 
& talk, and taste that 44 Chateau 
Margaux,and that Champagne do you 





/ 











FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE COLLECTION OF MAJOR WILLIAM H, LAMBERT. 


A THACKERAY SKETCH. 


Georgy porgies—and am not to be invited 
myself, much more to be allowed to take 
others into polight society. I writhe at the 
exclusion. The Georges are so astoundingly 
popular here that I go on month after month 
hauling in fresh bags of sovereigns, wonder- 
ing that the people are not tired & that the 
lecturer is not found out. Tomorrow Iam 
away for 2 months to the North—have 
found a Barnum who pays me an awful sum 
for April & May, and let us hope June— 
shall make £10,000 by my beloved monarchs 
one way or the other—and then and then 
then—well I don’t know what is going to 
Vou. LXIII.—42. 


remember?— And I say again I would like to 
see those pretty little chicks. So the Athe- 
nzum assaulted you—lo you now! I never 
heard of the circumstance—the shot is fired, 
the report is over, the man not killed—the 
critic popgunning away at some other mark 
by this time—and you I hope you are writ- 
ing some more of those papers. Your book & 
Bayard Taylor’s helped me over the voyage 
—How curious it is writing! I feel as if I 
was back again in New York and shaking 
hands with 100 of you—the heart becomes 
warm—God bless all good fellows say I. 
Shall I ever see you all again? Providebit 





HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By R. C. COLLINS, 


A THACKERAY SKETCH. 
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Dominus—I forget whether you know Ban- 
croft Davis—The folks here are hospitable 
to him. He has a pleasant time. Yesterday 
we elected him into the Garrick—and on the 
mantelpiece in my dining room is a bottle of 
madeira w® he gave it me and w® I am 
going to hand out to some worthies who are 
coming to dine. They have never tasted any- 
thing like it—that ’s the fact. As I go on 
twaddling I feel I MUST come back & see 
you all. I praise Mr. Washington five times 
more here than I did in the States—our 
people cheer—the fine folks look a little 
glum but the celebrated Thacker does not 


— 


a 
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—G Curtis & Young! & Daly I am yours 
always W. M. THACKERAY.” 


The cordial note which follows was writ- 
ten to Bayard Taylor, mentioned in the above 
letter to Mr. Cozzens, who was then in Lon- 
don, receiving many kindly attentions from 
Thackeray, including, a little later, a portrait 
of Tennyson, with the message accompanying 
it, to which were added a few lines. Taylor 
appended his initials and the date, June, 
1857, so that, as may be seen in the fac- 
simile, the same page contains the chirog- 
raphy of the three T’s—Tennyson, Thacke- 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE COLLECTION OF MAJOR WILLIAM H. LAMBERT. 


A THACKERAY SKETCH. 


care for their natural ill-temper. Only 2 
newspapers here have abused me—& I have 
been quite on their side. 

“April 5. To think this was written on 
Feb. 8 and left in my portfolio! I went out 
of town the next day only returned April 3 
—have been killing & eating the Georges 
ever since. I do not know what this letter 
is about—I am not going to read so much 
M.S. if I can help it, but I remember, when I 
wrote it, how I had a great desire to com- 
mune with my old chums at New York and 
hereby renew the kindest greetings to them. 
Tell me, Judge Daly, are you married & 
ahappy? If so I will send you those books I 
owe you. Poor Kane! I grieved to think of 
that hero carried so soon out of our world. 
There—I can no more—good bye my dear 
Cozzens—I salute you my excellent Century 


ray, and Taylor. The original is framed with 
the portrait, and belongs to Mrs. Bayard 
Taylor, as does the last photograph of Thack- 
eray. It was presented to Mr. Taylor, after 
her father’s death, by Mrs. Ritchie. In his 
“At Home and Abroad,” Taylor describes a 
pleasant annual dinner given by Thackeray in 
July, 1857, to the writers for “ Punch,” at which 
he and three other Americans were present. 
The others he describes as “a noted sculptor, 
the architect in chief of the Central Park, 
and an ex-editor of the New York ‘Times.’” 


“36 ONSLOW SQUARE 29 May [1857] 
“My DEAR BAYARD I have written a letter 
to Tennyson containing comments upon your 
character, which I could n’t safely trust to 
your own hand—and so, you 'll go to Fresh- 
1 William Young, editor of the “ Albion.” 
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water in the Isle of Wight and he ’ll be 
prepared to receive you. The girls are sorry 
not to see the sisters who must have had a 
famous time and we here shall be delighted 
to shake hands with you—A month sooner 
we would not have let you 
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work, and would be careful in any statement 
he made. I saw Mr. Thackeray while he was 
staying with my uncle, and knew that the 
latter gave him much information as to the 
Virginia people and country, and that he 





camp out elsewhere, but I 
have just pulled part of my 
house down and have only 
one bed-chamber where 
there were to be two. But 
live as close as you can to 
us and eat drink smoke 
come in and out as you 
please, and you ’ll be sure 
to please 
“W. M. T.” 


Some faint color was 
given to the claim made by 
many Marylanders that 
John P. Kennedy wrote a 
portion, if not an entire 
chapter, of “The Virgin- 
ians” by Thackeray’s fre- 
quent appeals to American 
friends for aid, occurring 
in several communications 
of this period, including the 
following one, addressed 
to William D. Robinson, 
“Cashier of the Customs, 
New York,” which Mrs. 
Ritchie describes as “a de- 
lightful letter,” adding as 
to the Intentique Ora Tene- 
bant chapter: “I think it 
can be scarcely necessary 
to contradict the assertion 
that Mr. Kennedy wrote a 
chapter in ‘The Virgin- 
ians,’ which is entirely in my 
father’s handwriting. No 
doubt Mr. Kennedy gave 
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him the facts about the scen- 
ery, but I am sure that my 
father wrote his own books, 
for no one could have written them for him.” 

Mr. Dandridge Kennedy writes from 
Warrenton, Virginia: “While in this coun- 
try, Thackeray was, for a time, the guest of 
my uncle, John P. Kennedy, and during that 
period my uncle took him on a visit to his 
brother, Mr. Andrew Kennedy, in Virginia. 
I believe that many of the family have cred- 
ited the chapter you speak of to my uncle, 
but I cannot positively assert it. Mr. Latrobe 
was very intimate with my uncle, and, I 
think, knew much of his literary and other 


FROM THE ORIGINAL. IN THE COLLECTION 


LETTER FROM THACKERAY 


took him on the visit to Virginia that he 
might see it for himself. I am not sure that 
they visited the exact spot of Virginia that 
Thackeray describes, and about which my 
uncle had written a great deal.” 


“SATURDAY. Jan 23. 1858. 36 Onslow Sq. 

“A sudden gust of friendship blows from 
this boosom in the direction of Houston Street 
and my Wobinson. The fact is, Sir, I was in 
the drawing room just now, and out of a 
portfolio on one of the elegant rosewood 





THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


tables, there peeped a photograph, w® rep- 
resented the honest old mug of W. D. R. 
How is he? Can he afford to drink claret 
still? are there any cocktails about 604? I 
would give a guinea to be there—and now 
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250£ per month instead of 300£ as the 
agreement is. But I like every body who 
deal with me to make money by me so I 
cede those 50£ you see until better times. I 
have just paid the last of the Oxford Elec- 

tion bills, and got how much 
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do you think out of 900£? 
—13£ is the modest figure 
returned. Then you know 
J. G King’s Sons have 
somehow forgotten‘to send 
me any dividends upon 
Michigan Centrals & N 
Y Centrals. So I am not 
much richer in Jan 58 
than I was in Jan 57. 
that’s the fact. But then 
in compensation I live very 
much more expensively. 
Charles, much injured by 
going to America, has 
been ruined by the com- 
pany he keeps next door. 
Next door has a butler and 
a footmanin livery. Charles 
found it was impossible to 
carry on without a footman 
in livery; so when the girls 
dine off 2 mutton chops 
they have the pleasure of 
being waited on by 2 menials 
who walk round & round 
them. We give very good 
dinners. our house is full 
of pretty little things. our 
cellar is not badly off. Sir 
I am going in a few days to 
pay 100£ for 18 dozen of 
’48 claret that is not to be 
drunk for 4 years. That is 
the price Wine has got to 
now. "T is as dear as at 
‘New York. No wonder a 
fellow can’t afford to send 








OF MAJOR WILLIAM H. LAMBERT. 


TO LADY LONDONDERRY. 


and then get quite a bust of feeling towards 
folks on your side. Davis’s marriage came 
upon me quite inopportunely; I have had to 
give presents to no less than 4 brides this 
year and I can’t positively stand no more. 
The last was Libbie Strong, whose votive 
teapot is at this present moment in my house, 
waiting for an opportunity to X the water. 
What can I tell you about myself? nothing 
very good, new, orfunny. ... Virginians are 
doing pretty well thank you, but not so very 
well as we expected so that I only draw 


a marriage token to his 
friend when he lives in this 
here extravagant way. I 
fondly talk of going to America in the 
autumn and finishing my story sur les lieux. 
I want to know what was the colour of 
Washingtons livery—Where the deuce was 
George Warrington carried after he was 
knocked down at Braddock’s defeat? Was 
he taken by Indians into a French fort? I 
want him to be away for a year and a half, 
or until the siege of Quebec. If you see 
Fred. Cozzens or George Curtis, ask them to 
manage this job for me, and send me a little 
line stating what really has happened to the 
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eldest of the 2 Virginians (This is gen- 
teeler paper than the other, w? I use for 
my ‘copy’ paper.) I only got my number 
done last night, and am getting more dis- 
gustingly lazy every day. I can’t do the 
work until it’s wanted. And yet with all these 
attacks of illness w® I have, I ought, you 
know I ought. Sir I came up stairs now to 
do a little work before dinner; only I thought 
how much pleasanter it would be to have a 
chat with old Robinson! Do you see in the 
Times this morning the death of Beverley 
Robinson late a Captain of the R. Artillery? 
He must be one of you. And now it is 5 
minutes to 7: and it 
is time to go dress 
for dinner. Hark at 
the Brougham-horse 
snorting in the frost! 

[Here follows the 
sketch“ Hedressesfor 
Dinner,” and the com- 
ment on it, “ Not that 
W. is grown any fat- 
ter, wearing still the 
same coat, waistcoat 
& britches which he 
sported in N. York.”] 

“This is Wednes- 
day 27. What do you 
think I did yesterday? 
gave one of the old ’51 
lectures in a suburb 
of London. It was 
quite refreshing. 
Went there with my 
doctor who attended me all last year without 
a fee—gave him the 25£ cheque w” they 
gave me for the lecture.’ It was easily earned 
money was n’t it? How shall I fill up the 
rest of this thin paper? Ever since the 
Georges I have been in disgrace with the 
Bo Monde. My former entertainers the Earls 
and Marquises having fought very shy of me. 
This year they ’re beginning to come back. 

“Thursday 25° Yes, but the 25 Feb- 
ruary. What a time this-letter has been a- 
composing! I have written a number two 
numbers since it began have had 3 con- 
founded attacks of spasms have spent ever 
so much money grown ever so much older 
and not a bit wiser—am just at my desk 
again after attack No.3. Yes, claret drunk 
not wisely, but too well, an immoderate use 
of the fleshpots are beginning to tell upon 
the friend of W. D.R. If I don’t write this 
letter off now I shall never send it that’s flat. 


H2@ PRESSES FoR PINNER, 


FROM THE ORIGINAL LENT BY ROBERT EMMET ROBINSON. 


PART OF A LETTER FROM THACKERAY TO 
WILLIAM DUER ROBINSON. 
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It must go, Robinson, and I want you to ask 
Duer THIS IS THE ONLY IMPORTANT 
PART of the letter whether (I cannot spoil 
my own mug on the other side) the Michigan 
Centrals and New York Centrals are ever 
going to pay, and what becomes of the absent 
dividend of last year? What are my Michigan 
Bonds worth now? Will you get me a philo- 
sophic answer to these questions please? 
What more? I often look at your beauteous 
image. Next week I am going to Macready 
in the country to read one of those demd old 
Georges. He offers me 50£ to read in 2 
little towns close by and I won’t. Why do 
for nothing what I 
won’t do for 50£? be- 
cause I am sick of 
letting myself out for 
hire—I have just 
bought a famous lit- 
tle cob that carries me 
to perfection. Adieu 
Robinson, Davis, 

Duer. 
“WMT [signed in 

monogram ]” 


Thestory of “ Henry 
Esmond” was thefruit 
of Thackeray’s re- 
searches for the prep- 
aration of his lec- 
tures on the “Eng- 
lish Humorists,” and 
in the same way “The 
Virginians” originat- 
ed in his studies for “The Four Georges” 
and his second visit to the United States. 
The first number appeared in November, 
1857. The reader will recall the opening 
lines: 


On the library wall of one of the most famous 
writers of America there hang two crossed swords, 
which his relatives wore in the great War of 
Independence. The one sword was gallantly 
drawn in the service of the King, the other was 
the weapon of a brave and honored republican 
soldier. The possessor of the harmless trophy 
has earned for himself a name alike honored in 
his ancestor’s country and his own, where genius 
such as his has always a peaceful welcome. 


Concerning this Mr. Prescott wrote: 


“Boston, November 30, 1857. 
“My DEAR THACKERAY: I was much 
pleased on seeing you opened your new novel 
with a compliment to my two swords of 


1 The physician of whom Thackeray writes is now the distinguished Sir Henry Thompson, and Mrs. Ritchie 
adds in a recent letter, “I will ask him if he remembers going to the lecture.” 
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Bunker Hill memory and their unworthy 
proprietor. It was prettily done, and I take 
it very kind of you. I could not have wished 
anything better, nor certainly have preferred 
any other pen to write it among all the 
golden pens of history and romance. I am 
sure you will believe me. . . . 
“WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT.” 
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“NorTH SHORE, STATEN ISLAND, June 17, 
1858 (This day eighty-three years ago, 
we had a tussle on Bunker Hill) 

“My DEAR THACKERAY—I have received 
all your kind messages, and we have a hun- 
dred times conceived a round robin to you 
which flew away before we caught it—and 
oh! there’s no end of reasons why I have n’t 
written to a man I love dearly. Then I ’ve 
been fighting for you in papers, &c., for of 
course you know how you ’ve been abused 
by us for ‘The Virginians’ and especially 
the Washington. It is curious that I have 
seen a copy of a*MS. letter from Edward 
Mason to Rutledge (I think) after the Lee 
difficulty at the battle of Monmouth, out of 
which, it was thought by the indiscreet, per- 
sonal difficulty might grow, in which Mason 
says, ‘Have no fear, for I have known W. 
from boyhood, and he never had but one 
opinion of the duels &c.’ It has been the 
most tempestuous teapot you ever heard. 
Meanwhile I have been as happy as a king, 
with my queen and prince imperial under the 
trees here on the island. We are all well, 
and you would not think it was all vanity, 
this writing, if you could see the eager circle 
of children and old men and maidens to 
whom I read the monthly ‘ Virginians,’ with 
shouts of merriment and sometimes even a 
tear. We wonder if you will ever come back 
again, or if we are henceforth to shake 
hands with you at this long stretch; but your 
kindest memory does not go away. I am a 
sinner never to have sent you a solitary line 
before now. I give it an edge by two ex- 


FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE COLLECTION OF MAJOR WILLIAM H. LAMBERT. 


A THACKERAY SKETCH (POSSIBLY A CARICATURE OF HIMSELF). 


Among Thackeray’s many American cor- 
respondents was George William Curtis, 
who in “Harper’s Magazine,” immediately 
after the great author’s death, published a 
touching tribute to his memory. Unfortu- 
nately he seems not to have preserved any of 
the numerous notes and letters received from 
his gifted friend, but fortunately we find one 
written to Thackeray containing pleasant 
references to “The Virginians”: 


tracts—the one from Philadelphia, the other 
from New Orleans.—Good-bye. Think of us 
sometimes who think of you. 
“Yours affectionately 
“GEORGE W. CURTIS.” 


In the following letter Thackeray intro- 
duces a young friend to William Duer Rob- 
inson, and in the succeeding one refers to 
his unfortunate quarrel with Edmund Yates, 
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which led to an estrangement with Dickens, 
who took sides with Yates in the unhappy 
affair. 
“36 OnsLOw SQ? S. W. 
July 11. 1860 

“My DEAR W. D. This will be handed to 
you by my young friend Mr. Gore son of 
Mrs. Gore, who is going to Bluenosia to look 
after property left by his loyalist ancestors — 
this will be a recommendation to him with 
somebody whose name I shall write presently 
on an envelope. Gore has been in India with 
his regiment and served there like a man. 
He is also as you will see one of the Crem- 
ornaments of our young society. Please show 
him what you think pretty and profitable for 
him at New York, of w® I never think with- 
out a wish to see my trusty kind old W. D. 
Think of a letter to You! going to N. York 
& coming back to me! Was n’t it too bad? 
It was a stupid letter, but dull or lively, 
I am always W D’s W T.” 


“XXXVI OnsLow Sq. S. W. 
26 Sep! 1860 

“MY DEAR OLD W DR. I fancy you write 
anything against me? what next? The cul- 
prit was my old friend Mr. Yates who was 
turned out of the Garrick because after 
agreeing to submit the difference between 
us to the Club, he would not consent to the 
apology w" they ordered him to make. 
And in consequence of this last business 
even Dickens has cut him. We don’t like 
men writing about our privacies on this side 
of the water. 

“And what the dickens has happened to 
Davis? I found on my return home a note- 
kin beginning ‘ dear Sir’ and enclosing yours. 
He was here for some time, and never told 
me he had come—As soon as I heard it, I 
went to look for him. He never came to 
look for me. I thought nothing of it, but 
that he was busy engaged in some tremen- 
dous railroad transaction some one told me 
—too busy to come after me—and went 
away out of town with my young folks, and my 
parents, and my magazine on my back, ... 
in dreary health, spirits, condition. We had 
a little trip to Holland from w® I have just 
returned and find your note. Well, surely, 
I’ve written since my last letter was sent 
back. I know I have—but that I have sent 
the letter is another paire de bottes—I find 
letters lying about weeks & months after 
and be hanged to me—I not only am lazy in 
writing ’em, but incorrigibly irregular in 
sending em. I have done those things w® I 

ought not to have done I have left undone 
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those things w" I ought to have done, and 
there is little health in me. 

“But if I don’t write to my friends they ’ll 
remember what heaps of letters I have to 
write and forgive me, won’t they? I havea 
magazine once a month, a fever attack once 
a month, —the charge of old folks and young 
folks whom I have to take to the country or 
arrange for at home—a great deal of busi- 
ness, & bad health, and very little order. / 
offended with my friends? I have been look- 
ing out for my dear good Baxters, who wrote 
in the Spring, and here ’s winter almost and 
no sign of ’em. 

“What news for you? I am making and 
spending a deal of money have outlived my 
health, popularity, and inventive faculties as 
I rather suspect—am building a fine house 
and wonder whether I shall ever be able to 
live in it, and am yours my dear Robinson 
as always. 

“W. M. T.” 


In February, 1861, Thackeray sends from 
the Garrick Club, London, a laconic intro- 
duction of “Bull Run” Russell, now Sir 
William, to Robinson, accompanied by some 
minute drawings on the envelop of a pair of 
spectacles. Except the date, it consists only 
of these words: “My dear old W. D. Rus- 
sell is going to you with this, and I wish I 
was a going too,” followed by his monogram. 
It was received by Mr. Robinson inclosed in 
the following note from Dr. Russell: 


“My DEAR Sir: Here is that great big 
binocled man’s envelope which is supposed to 
contain a favoring word on behalf of your 
humble servant. I am sorry I had not got 
it to recommend myself to you last night. 

“Yours very faithfully, 
“W. H. RUSSELL.” 


Many of Thackeray’s manuscripts are 
owned in America. The venerable Ferdi- 
nand J. Dreer of Philadelphia purchased 
for his friend George W. Childs, at a cost 
of twenty-five hundred dollars, the original 
manuscript of the lectures on “The Four 
Georges,” and he presented it to the Drexel 
Institute of that city. Mrs. Ritchie and her 
brother-in-law, Leslie Stephen, gave to the 
library of Harvard University the manu- 
script of the “Roundabout Papers,” and 
among the treasures of Evert A. Duyckinck’s 
collection, bequeathed to the Lenox Library, 
as already mentioned, is the original of 
Thackeray’s preface to the Appletons’ Amer- 
ican edition of his writings, containing much 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By 8S. DAVIS. 


A THACKERAY SKETCH OF THIERS. 


matter that had not before appeared in book 
form, and edited with rare discrimination. 
New York city possesses the Morgan, Reed, 
and Trowbridge collections of Thackeray, 
and Philadelphia those of Frederick S. Dick- 
son and Major William H. Lambert, the 
latter believed by Mr. Dickson to be the 
completest in the world, and including 
the finest and fullest set of first editions 
known; also a complete file of the “Consti- 
tutional,” the short-lived English journal 
that ruined Thackeray in early life. Among 
Major Lambert’s Thackeray manuscripts is 
“The Rose and the Ring,” with the original 
drawings begun in Rome in 1854, and issued 
in England for the following Christmas sea- 
son; “The Adventures of Philip”; lecture on 
Swift; “Charity and Humor” address, writ- 
ten in New York; “Our Street,” about one 
half; speech at the Commercial Travelers’ 
dinner; note-book of “The Virginians ”; and 
fragments of manuscripts from most of 
Vou. LXIIIl.—43. 


Thackeray’s other books. The manuscript of 
“The Rose and the Ring ” being shown to Sir 
Theodore Martin by Mrs. Ritchie, he took 
it away, returning it mounted and superbly 
bound in red morocco, additionally protected 
by double cases of morocco and sole-leather. 
“If this work shall escape the wrecks of 
time,” said Sir Theodore, “ it will tell of such 
a continued power of pen and pencil as the 
world has not hitherto known.” The Thacke- 
ray autograph letters include the series sent 
to William B. Reed; above thirty written to 
Mrs. Brookfield, not included in the two 
Brookfield volumes purchased by Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan at the Augustin Daly sale for 
sixteen thousand two hundred dollars, for 
which there was much spirited bidding; many 
letters to Macready, to the publishers Chap- 
man & Hall, and to his artist friend Rich- 
ard Doyle. 

Major Lambert’s original drawings by 
Thackeray include twelve from “Vanity 
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W. M. THACKERAY. 


Fair”; three from “Pendennis”; two from 
“The Newcomes,” not included in that work, 
but copied by Doyle, who illustrated it; five 
from “The Great Hoggarty Diamond”; 
twelve from the “Adventures of M. Bou- 
din”; five from “The Count and Countess 
des Dragiés”; and about two hundred and 
fifty others, together with an “Original 
Sketch-Book,” containing many examples 
of Thackeray’s skill as an artist. 


The bust of the novelist by his friend and 
neighbor Baron Marochetti, herewith shown, 
was unveiled in Westminster Abbey October 
25, 1865. Thirty-six years later, through the 
liberality of Major Lambert, the marble 
bust was vastly improved, under Mrs. Ritch- 
ie’s supervision, by the removal of the long, 
pendent whiskers which Thackeray never 
wore. The alterations were made by an 
eminent English sculptor. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF THE WEST 


: A STUDY IN 


TRANSPORTATION. 
BY EMERSON HOUGH. 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


Il. 
THE THREE AGES OF THE WEST. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago potatoes were 
so high in price in certain towns of the 
Rocky Mountains that the merchants han- 
dling them often reserved the right to retain 
the peelings, which, in turn, were sold for 
planting purposes, the eyes of the potatoes 
thus having a considerable commercial value, 
obviously in proportion to the distance from 
the nearest railroad or steamboat line. This 
situation could not forever endure. There 
must come a day when we could afford to 
throw away our peelings, and throw them 
away cut thick and carelessly. Equally true 
is it that the time is coming in America when 
we shall gather up our potato-peelings and 
cherish them. There you have the three 
ages of the West.! 

The early American life was primitive, 
but it was never the life of a peasantry. 
Look ahead into the future, the time of the 
second saving of the peelings. Once there 
was a time in the West when every man was 
as good as his neighbor, as well situated, as 
much contented. It would take hardihood to 
predict such conditions in the future for the 
West or for America. 


THIRD AGE—AGE OF STEAM. 


For half a hundred years America looked 
across the Alleghanies. It was nearer to 
England than to Iowa. Our standards in 
fashion, in art, in literature, were yet those 


1 Another instance of changed standards in the West 
may be seen in the revolution as to petty prices. Up 
to twenty years ago, in most Rocky Mountain com- 
munities, the quarter-dollar was the smallest coin in 
circulation. With the railroads came the dime, the 
nickel, and at last the penny; but they came to a West 
that was no more. 

A Montana periodical thus comments on these mat- 
ters as they appeared at the time when the railroad 
reached Miles City: 

“The advent of the Northern Pacific Railroad, in 
November, 1881, brought about a complete change in 


ACROSS THE WATERS. 


of an older world. Theh came the age of 
Americanism, when it mattered not to the 
women of the frontier what were the modes 
brought in the latest ship from London 
or Paris. Under the Monroe Doctrine of 
the frontier the women made their petti- 
coats of elkskin, and found it good. Be- 
hold now a day when Iowa is as close as Eng- 
land, and England as close almost as New 
York. Again the contents of the ship are 
valid matter of curiosity to the women of 
the West. We are in the third age, the age 
of steam. 


THE WAY OF THE WHEELS. 


THE pack-horse and the sail-boat were vehi- 
cles of the individual or of the section. 
Wheeled vehicles afforded that speedier 
and more flexible intercommunication which 
made the idea of secession forever impossi- 
ble, and made us a national America. The 
common carrier made us and will destroy us 
as a national entity. The wheels have writ- 
ten epochal record upon the surface of the 
land. Long and devious and delightful, 
weary and sad and tragic, are the old wheel- 
tracks of the West, worn deep into a soil 
red with blood, on paths lined with flowers, 
and with graves as well. 


BEGINNING OF WESTERN RAILWAY TRAVEL— 
THE AMERICAN EMIGRE. 


At the half-way point of this century the 
early wheels of the West were crawling and 


the methods and manners of the people. The railroad 
brought the community at once in touch with the more 
concise and narrower life of ‘the States’; the ‘nickel’ 
displaced the ‘quarter’ as the smallest coin in use, 
and prices shrunk accordingly. . . . This proposed in- 
novation was hotly contested for a while by the adher- 
ents of the ‘two-bit’ theory, resulting finally in a 
compromise that established ‘two-for-a-quarter ’ as the 
going rate. It would be hard to describe the feeling of 
dejection that overwhelmed the old-timers when this 
conclusion was reached. It was accepted by them as a 
pronounced and evident sign of decadence.” 
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creaking over trails where now rich cities 
stand. The Red River carts from Pembina, 
their wheels sawn from the end of logs, and 
voicing a mile-wide protest of unlubricated 
axle, crept down to a “St. Paul’s” which had 
a population of about twelve hundred, mostly 
half-breeds.1 A yard of cloth or a butcher- 
knife still sold for twenty dollars at old Fort 
Benton in the beaver country. The Western 
railroads were only little spurs of iron thrust- 
ing out into the prairies. Indeed, they could 
not always boast rails of iron, as witness the 
old wooden-railed road from Chicago to 
Galena. 

Still eager, still harkening to the voices 
of the West, the men who were to make the 
West pressed on, taking the railway as far 
as it went, then the stage-coach and the 
wagon and the horse and the lone path of 
the farthest venturer. The man of Virginia 
heard that the prairies of Iowa would give 
him a farm for a price per acre less than 
one tenth that commanded by the red clay 
hills of the Old Dominion. He forsook the 
land of terrapin and peaches, of honeysuckle 
and sunshine, and started West by rail across 
the Alleghanies, across Ohio by the early 
Pennsylvania railway system, beyond the 
boom town of Chicago, across the Missis- 
sippi, and out into the black mud on the 
prairies for fifty miles or so. Thence by 
stage he went, the head of his tearful wife 
against his breast, but in that breast beat- 
ing a heart the one thought of which was the 
“better chance.” It was the betterchance for 
these babes that tugged at the skirts of 
their mother—this was what the father 
wanted, and this was why the mother went 
with him, grieving, as she yet must, for that 
fair land which she perhaps would never see 
again. One such settler, who went West 
from Virginia into an agricultural State in 
1854, said that he came West in order that he 
might be able to educate his children. He 
educated them; and to-day one child is 
buried in California, one in Dakota, three 
live in Iowa, and one in Illinois. Such is the 
record of one American family. 


THE NORTHERN CITY-BUILDERS. 


THE man of old New England might cross 
this trail of the Southern man, and find him- 
self betimes in Kansas or Nebraska, fore- 


1 A settler who moved, in 1854, from Virginia to 
Iowa complained that for a whole year in that frontier 
country he saw no fruit except a half-peck of crab- 
apples. 

It was much the same in Minnesota at that time; 


‘runner of that day when it was to be said 


that Massachusetts was west of the Missouri 
River, as indeed is true to-day. Boston 
began to build Chicago, and the first of 
those men went West who were to make the 
old Red River cart towns of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis little else than New England 
communities— cities of a State which to-day 
has a permanent school fund of nearly eight 
million dollars, and a university fund of 
nearly one million dollars, in securities 
largely made up of the bonds of other 
States, among them a large amount of the 
funding bonds of the ancient State of Vir- 
ginia. It wasa race into the West—a race in 
which fow the North outstripped the South, 
the commercial outran the heroic, the ax 
and the plow outstripped the rifle and its 
creed. 


FIRST WESTERN RAILWAY. 


THE wagon-wheels had overrun the West 
before the wheels of steam began the sec- 
ond conquest of the West. Wagons were 
first used on the Santa Fé trail in 1824, but 
it was not until three years later that there 
was begun the first of the Western iron 
trails. 

In 1826 arose one Philip Evans Thomas, 
sometime known as the father of American 
railroads, son of a Baltimore banker, and 
living, as we may thus notice as a curious fact, 
near to that early abiding-place of the star 
which marked the center of American popu- 
lation, that Ararat of the Chesapeake from 
which the Western civilization started out- 
ward. 


ITS BEGINNING. 


EARLY in his life Philip Evans Thomas saw 
how excellent it would be if only water 
could be made to run up-stream. He had 
seen the use of railroads in England, and 
had, moreover, noted the beneficial effects 
upon the trade of Eastern cities of that 
traffic which was carried by canals. He had 
the far-reaching mind of the world-merchant, 
whose problem is ever that of transporta- 
tion. He saw that railroads could go where 
canals could not, and he presently resigned 
his directorship in the Maryland Canal, be- 
cause he saw that a canal could not climb a 
hill, and that mankind could not forever go 
around the hills or up and down the streams. 


yet, in the year 1900, the city of St. Paul alone used 
one thousand dollars worth of grapes each day for fifty 
days, all imported, and at an average price of only 
fifteen cents per basket. This fruit was largely imported 
from the State of New York. 





HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY F. H. WELLINGTON. 


A PRAIRIE SCHOONER. 


It was on February 12, 1827, that Thomas 
called together twenty-five of the leading 
citizens of Baltimore. Comment of the time 
says that he seemed touched with the spirit 
of prophecy as he spoke of that enterprise 
which was to cast aside the mountains, to 
unite the streams, and to discover what 
there might be in that mysterious land, the 
West—the West which was west of the Alle- 
ghanies and in or near the Mississippi val- 
ley. Beyond the Mississippi, of course, the 
mind of man might not go! 


ITS POPULARITY. 


THE minutes of this notable railway meet- 
ing are preserved in a pamphlet known as 
“Proceedings of Sundry Citizens of Balti- 
more, convened for the Purpose of Devising 
the Most Efficient Means of Improving In- 
tercourse between Baltimore and the West- 
ern States.” There were two opinions as to 
the wisdom of Mr. Thomas’s project, and 
these were the opinions of the North and of 
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the South; for again the South was to be 
the pioneer into the West, and again the 
North was to follow. The cities of the North 
made loud outcry against the Baltimore 
prophet, and said that this railroad, if built, 
would divert from them forever the traffic 
which was then coming to them from the 
West. None the less the enterprise went on, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany was duly organized, an act for its 
incorporation being passed on February 27, 
1827. The stamp of success was upon the 
idea before the ink had dried upon the 
records. By April 24 of the same year stock 
was subscribed to the figure of four million 
one hundred and seventy-eight thousand dol- 
lars. The first railway planned for the West— 
planned because there was a West and be- 
cause that West was wanted as a part of the 
East—was promptly elevated into one of the 
most important commercial enterprises of 
the time. The stock was coveted by all, and 
the struggle was for first place in the line of 
purchasers. 
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EXPANSION CONSEQUENT ON RAILWAY 
TRANSPORTATION. 


It cannot be within the present purpose to 
particularize as to the railroad development 
of the West, nor to attempt the unimpor- 
tant chronological record of first one and 
then another of the multiplying railways 
which early began to crowd out into the 
West from the Eastern centers. The im- 
portant thing is the tremendous expansion 
of population which now ensued for the 
Western States, the blackening of the cen- 
sus maps in spaces once barren, the crossing 
and interweaving of the Northern and South- 
ern populations which now occurred as both 
sections pressed out into the West. 

There were grandfathers in Virginia now, 
grandfathers in New England. The subdi- 
vided farms were not so large. There were 
more shops in the villages. There was 
demand for expansion of the commerce of 
that day. The little products must find 
their market, and that market might still 
be American. The raw stuff might still be 
American, the producer of it might still be 
American. So these busy, thrifty, ambitious 
men came up and stood back of the van- 
guard that held the flexible frontier. Si- 
lently men stole out yet farther into what 
West there was left; but they always looked 
back over the shoulder at this new thing 
that had come upon the land. 


INCIPIENT STAGE OF TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILWAY. 


THINKING men knew, half a century ago, 
that there must be an iron way across the 
United States, though they knew this only in 
general terms, and were only guessing at the 
changes which such a road must bring to the 
country at large. Some of these guesses 
make interesting reading to-day: Thus, in 
1855 it was announced as a settled thing 
that the continental route could not lie 
across the Northern Rockies, because in that 
region the heavy snowfall would block all 
railway travel. It was concluded that there 
were only four points on the Pacific coast to 
which the railway might address itself —San 
Diego, San Francisco, “some spot to be 
chosen on the navigable waters of the Co- 
lumbia,” and another “on the borders of the 
Strait of De Fuca, in the new Territory of 
Washington.” The government of the coun- 
try was so slow in developing this railway 
project that some capitalists were for build- 
ing at once a road of their own, and they 


chose the route from Charleston to San 
Diego. What would it have meant to this 
country had this been the first and only rail- 
way across the continent? 

As to the route up the Platte valley and 
over the South Pass, that was dismissed as 
quite impracticable. “The absence of tim- 
ber on most of this route would prove an 
insuperable objection to its selection, even 
were it not ineligible from other considera- 
tions.” The same writer! says that the route 
from San Francisco to St. Louis would be 
geographically preferable, but admits that 
the “formation of the intermediate country, 
and the character of the mountain-ranges to 
be crossed, are deemed to present insuper- 
able difficulties to its construction.” 


IT IS THOUGHT MOST VALUABLE BY REASON 
OF ORIENTAL TRADE. 


THE bearing of these reflections upon the 
purpose in hand is not so much one of 
merely literary curiousness as one of com- 
mercial comparison. The logic of that time 
carried a large non sequitur. “The country 
intervening between the most western limits 
of civilization and the recently settled Ter- 
ritories of the Pacific,” says the same early 
historian, “is confessedly little known.” The 
empire of the Middle West was not dreamed 
of. This is what the new road was to do: 


Instead of the weary months of travel around 
the capes of Africa and South America, less than 
a month will suffice to transport the teas and silks 
of China, the coffee and the spices of Java and 
Ceylon, to the great Atlantic cities, thence to be 
distributed as from the world’s depot to the na- 
tions of Europe. But not only will this new mode 
of transit take to itself the best and most remu- 
nerative part of the traffic now existing between 
eastern Asia and Christendom, but it will also 
create a new traffic, compared with which the 
trade now existing will bear almost no compari- 
son, 

Instead of here and there a seaport in China 
holding commercial relations with America, this 
nearness of access to the best markets of the 
world will stimulate into an unprecedented activ- 
ity the rearing of all agricultural products, the 
manufacture of all goods and wares, and the dis- 
interring of all the mineral resources which the’ 
three hundred millions of China can furnish us, at 
a cheaper rate than we can obtain them elsewhere. 
Japan, with a population almost double our own, 
now shut out from all intercourse with the rest 
of the world, must soon be forced by the strength 
of circumstances to welcome to her ports the 
merchant fleets of other nations, anxious and 


' Henry Howe, “The Great West” (1855). 
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eager to distribute to the wide world the rich 
products of her soil, her climate, and her domes- 
tic industry. The tropical fruitfulness of the 
over-populated islands of the Eastern archipelago 
will also pour, in increased abundance, the rich 
spices of their balmy breezes through this new 
and rapid conduit. 


RAPID BUT ARRESTED GROWTH OF TRANS- 
MISSOURI WEST. 


Not so bad was this flowery prophecy, 
though its fulfilment was to run over into 
another century, and to fall subsequent tq a 
still greater industrial phenomenon, the 
gourd-like maturing of the trans-Missouri 
region. This rapid development of the in- 
terior region of America was not foreseen 
by the wisest of the prophets of fifty years 
ago. Yet unspeakably swift and startling 
as it has been, it was, after all, the product 
of an arrested growth, of an advancement 
upon lines substantially different from those 
upon which it was originally and naturally 
projected. 

As once the West had sought to secede, 
now at length the South, foster-mother of the 
West, bethought herself to set up a separate 
land, even at the very time when there was in 
progress a great transcontinental project 
which was to make all this country one, 
forever and inseparable. 

It was the Civil War that delayed the 
construction of the Pacific railway. Had 
that road been built, had the roads from the 
North into the South been built half a 
generation earlier, there could never have 
been any civil war. The indissoluble 
brotherhood of the North and the South 
would have been established a generation 
ago, and at what untold saving of splendid 
human life! This war, fatally and fatefully 
early,—early by a quarter of a century, 
since after that quarter-century it could 
never have attained importance, or could 
never have been at all,—changed history in 
America more than any written history has 
ever shown, 


1 In the year 1900 the whole tendency was toward con- 
solidation in railway interests. The two most northerly 
transcontinental lines went under one management, 
and later the stock markets became wild on the news 
that the new combination had secured a through line 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. Nor did the 
sequence cease at this point. In the same year there 
were begun, for use upon the Pacific Ocean in connec- 
tion with this same transcontinental route, five giant 
ocean-going freight-ships, the largest yet known, each to 
be 750 feet in length, of 74 feet beam, and with a carry- 
ing capacity of 22,000 tons. These ships will carry 
American cotton to Japan, for use instead of the short- 


Vou. LXIIL.—44. : 


THE WAR INJURES BOTH SOUTH AND WEST. 


STILL curiously and intimately connected, it 
was the South and the West that were to 
suffer most in that war, cruel as this may 
sound to that splendid East which poured 
its blood like water and its treasure with a 
freedom which the West might not equal. 
The industrial revolution of the West was 
subsequent to the Civil War, and was, to 
large extent, caused by the Civil ‘War, or, 
rather, was dependent upon the same condi- 


tions which had part in bringing forth that 


war. The vast and virgin West, “ confessedly 
but little known,” lay waiting for a popula- 
tion. The Eastern portion of the Northern 
States had its own population. The South, 
under the conditions of that day, offered in- 
calculably more field of crude opportunity for 
labor than did the West; but it offered no 
security for either capital or labor. There- 
fore it was that the Old World was called 
upon to furnish the raw labor requisite to 
subdue this wild land. 

It can be only with horror that we reflect 
that the Old World was called upon also to 
furnish us a people to replace the more than 
half-million dead of as grand a population 
as the world ever knew, the flower of Amer- 
ica, North, South, East, and West. It would 
have been this splendid army of men that 
would have settled the West had it not been 
for the war, which a few years later would 
have been an impossible thing. Could that 
half-million dead have arisen from the grave 
in the decade following that truly cruel war, 
the nomenclature of many a Western city 
would be different to-day, and the face of 
the census maps would show a different 
story. 

To-day the whole upper portion of the 
population charts of the United States is 
black with the indication of a foreign-born 
population. The only part of this country 
which the census map dares call American 
is a thin, waving line along the plateaus of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, the land which 


staple cotton of India, until recently used by Japan. 
They will enable the railroad-builders of Japan to figure 
as exactly on the price of a ton of rails as can the con- 
tractor of Kansas or Nebraska. They will lay down a 
barrel of Minnesota flour-in China or the Philippines at 
a cost for carriage of not over $1.25. 

All this shows to what extent American commerce, 
made active by American transportation methods, is 
invading the markets of the world; for, at this same 
time, Russia cannot lay down a barrel of (an inferior) 
flour at the seaboard of China for less than $4.25. 
we or prophet of 1855 dreamed more wisely than 

e knew! 
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WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF THE CENTER OF POPULATION FROM 1790 TO 1900, INDICATED BY STARS. 


the first adventurers sought out when they 
crossed the Alleghanies. It is the South 
alone which is to-day American. 


CRUDE POPULATION OF THE RAILROAD 
WEST. 


WITHIN two months of the year 1899, fifty- 
seven thousand foreigners were brought to 
this country to be made over into Ameri- 
cans. Among these were Croatians, Slavs, 
Armenians, Bohemians, Servians, Monte- 
negrins, Dalmatians, Bosnians, Herzego- 
vinians, Moravians, Lithuanians, Magyars, 
Jews, Syrians, Turks, Slovaks, with others 
of the better-known nationalities, such as 
English, Germans, French, and Scandina- 
vians. Of the total number of these immi- 
grants, less than one tenth had a capital as 
great as thirty dollars with which to begin 
life in the new land. Many of these immi- 
grants from lower Europe linger in the cities 
of the West, and do not become a part of 
the agricultural communities; but the indi- 
rect tax upon the agricultural communities 
none the less remains. They become only 
parasites upon the parasitic middlemen, and 
all these must be supported by the farms. 


THIS CRUDE POPULATION NOT THE 
ARGONAUTS. 


IT must be conceded that the new problems 
assigned to the West in the way of absorption 
and assimilation of alien population in these 
days of rapid transportation are nothing 
short of serious and perplexing. These new 
people, brought out in swarms by means of 
the rapid wheels of steam-locomotion, are 
like the early Americans of the heart of the 
real America. They are very poor; their fare 
must be coarse, their garb mean, their op- 
portunities for self-improvement but meager. 
Yet how different are they, the product of 
the third age of transportation, from those 
Argonauts, the Southern riflemen and the 
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Northern axmen, who toiled with oar or 
slow-moving wheel across this land in the 
days so recently gone by! There are three 
great pictures of the West—one that was, 
one that is, and one that might have been. 


THE WEST OF RAILROADS NOT THE OLD 
DEVELOPER OF CHARACTER. 


THE West of steam-transportation has not 
so much impressed itself, and in reason'could 
not be expected so to impress itself, upon its 
population as did that West when the wheels 
moved slowly and the natural difficulties to 
be overcome were so vastly greater for the 
individual. The old West begot character, 
grew mighty individuals, because such were 
its soil and sky and air, its mountains, its 
streams, its long and devious trails, its con- 
stant stimulus and challenge. That which 
was to be has been. The days of the adven- 
turers are gone. There are no longer any 
Voices to summon heroes out on voyage of 
mystic conquest. It now costs not so much 
heroism, but so much money, to get out into 
the West, and it costs so much to live there. 
As a region the West offers few special op- 
portunities. It is no longer a poor man’s 
country, nor is any part of America a coun- 
try good for a poor man. It is all much 
alike. Our young men of the West are as 
apt to go East to seek their fortunes as to 
try them near at home. There is no land of 
the free. America is not American. Food 
must digest before it can be flesh and blood, 
and our population must digest before it can 
be called American. 


NO MORE WEST AND NO MORE AMERICANS. 


TWELVE years ago money brought two per 
cent. a month west of the Missouri River, 
and it earned it. To-day you can get a bar- 
relful at five per cent. a year. It is only free 
men who can afford to pay two per cent. a 
month—men who still have open lands to 
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settle, much raw wealth to dig out of the 
earth, a future to discount. There are no 
more Oklahomas now. We have stolen most 
of the reservations from the Indians, and a 
few men have stolen most of the pine, and 
nothing short of a syndicate will do for a 
mine to-day. 

You may search far for eagle faces, such 
as came from Maine and Carolina, the men 
who followed the westward course of the 
young star of America. Away with the sad- 
dle-blanket! The beaver are gone, and the 
range cattle are all fenced in. Hang up the 
rifle, for our great game is vanishing. If you 
seek a pleasant picture, gaze upon the accu- 
mulating balance-sheets of some monopolist’s 
millions. If you wish to hear a soothing 
sound, listen to the wheels that go and 
come. Content yourself with these things; 
else you must admit that, however strong, 
brilliant, and consistent was our Western 
drama in the more slowly moving days, his- 
tory has made anticlimax in the days of 

1 The time is not one for individual optimism, and 
the old hopefully self-reliant spirit of the West must 
be content to lose its personal quality in the larger and 
vaguer, though not less certain, tendencies of modern 
life. Bearing upon a theme kindred to the above, James 
Bryce, author of “The American Commonwealth,” re- 
cently found occasion to write: 

“National ideals to-day tend toward a large and 
strong state, with vast external possessions, with a 
huge army and navy, with an extending trade, and 


great consequent wealth; and the ideal of education is 
less toward ‘unprofitable culture’ and more toward 


steam. Carry your conclusions out whimsi- 
cally if you like, and reflect that in the year 
1900 not only our own Western cow- 
punchers, but also the samurai of Japan, 
were riding bicycles, and the newspapers of 
Japan were reporting the prize-fights of 
America! This is civilization, but the view 
of it is not altogether comforting.! 


GREAT WEST-BOUND MOVEMENT OF THIS 
GENERATION. 


Aucur of what might have been but for our 
Civil War was that long line of white-topped 
wagons that streamed westward across Illi- 
nois, Iowa, across the Missouri River, out 
into the West, the still glorious and alluring 
West, immediately upon the close of the ‘ 
war. Thiswasnot aninfluxof foreigners, but 
a hejira of native Americans, a flood-tide 
which could not wait for the railroads that 
were now so swiftly taking up the new and 
mighty problems of a convalescent country. 


subjects that enable men to raise themselves in the 
world. People now talk more about capital and labor. 
Formerly there seemed rather more faith in the power 
of reason, rather more hope of progress to be secured 
by political change. Altogether there seemed rather 
more of a sanguine spirit formerly. Mankind must 
never cease to cherish and follow the dream of that 
golden age, which at one time they believed to lie in 
the past, but which for some centuries had been sup- 
posed to glimmer in the future. They must never for- 
get that hope. But the golden age seemed nearer in 
1850 than it does now.” 
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“ By an impulse, providential or evolutionary, 
but irresistible,” said an American senator 
of this decade, “ civilization has, during the 
present generation, moved all at once and in 
concert, in a process of territorial expansion 
as sudden and inexplicable as that which at 
the close of the fifteenth century impelled 
the nations of Europe to voyages which re- 
sulted in the discovery and occupation of 
America. . . . The United States will 
command the greatest part of the trade with 
the Chinese Orient. We can produce every 
article that can be sold in this new and 
limitless market.” 

Not bad reiteration, this, of the prophecy 
of our historian of 1855. The latter did not 
foresee our Civil War, nor could he have 
foreseen our armies across seas. They are 
there not so much by reason of political 
mistakes or political wisdom as by an im- 
pulse “providential or evolutionary.” In 
1865, upon the plains, or in 1900, in the 
Asian islands, the army was only the escort. 
It is not our army which. will conquer new 
provinces and create new opportunities in 
place of those with which we have been so 
sadly careless and so lavishly generous; it is 
our railways and our steamships which are 
to prove our conquering agencies. Thereby 
we shall recoup ourselves at the coffers of 
the world. 


THE RAILWAYS CHANGE AND BUILD THE 
COMMERCIAL WEST. 


WE lose all sentimental regrets and super- 
ficial reservations when we come to examine 
closely the tremendous revolutions created 
by the genius of modern transportation. 
With the era of steam came a complete re- 
versal of all earlier methods. For nearly a 
century following the Revolutionary War the 
new lands of America had waited upon the 
transportation. Now the transportation fa- 
cilities were to overleap history and to run 
in advance of progress itself. The railroad 
was not to depend upon the land, but the 
land upon the railroad. It was strong faith 
in the future civilization which enabled cap- 
italists to build one connected line of iron 
from Oregon down the Pacific coast, thence 
east of the mouth of the Father of Waters, 
in all over thirty-two hundred miles of rail. 
Then came that daring flight of the Santa 
Fé across the seas of sand, a venture de- 
rided as folly and recklessness. The proof 
you may find by seeing the cities that have 


1 The late Cushman K. Davis, United States senator 
from Minnesota. 
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grown, the fields which bear them tribute. 
North and South and East and West the 
prairie roads run. The long trail of the cat- 
tle-drive is gone, and the cattle no longer 
walk a thousand miles to pasture or to 
market. Once, twice, thrice, the continent 
was spanned, the dream of Robinson made 
manifoldly true, and the path across the con- 
tinent laid well and laid forever. 


FORETHOUGHT OF RAILWAY IN DEVELOPING 
COUNTRY. 


In the Middle West the Great American 
Desert was cross-hatched with iron lines and 
dotted full with homes which never could 
have been but for those iron lines. In the 
Northwest lay a land of almost arctic win- 
ters, with little or no shelter, with short and 
torrid summers, the land of the Red River 
carts, where the fur-traders were at last re- 
placed by the raisers of No. 2 hard wheat. 
Into this region came a large foreign popu- 
lation, sought out in the Old World by the 
diligent agents of a common carrier needing 
business. The hard plains of the North were 
literally stocked with these people. They 
came with their tickets bought through to 
such or such a point in Minnesota or Da- 
kota. It was foreseen that the mere raising 
of wheat could not build up a permanent 
civilization, and the railroad did the thinking 
for the blind ones who had taken its word 
and risked their lives and fortunes in the re- 
moval to that America which had so wide 
and various an interpretation. The railway 
sent out, free and unsolicited, seed wheat 
and choice breeding-stock, dropping these 
contributions wisely, here and there, into 
such communities as most needed them. 
The railway was explorer, carrier, provider, 
thinker, heart, soul, and intellect for this 
population which in another generation was 
to be American. No wonder these folk 
stand and stare when the railway-train goes 
by. It has been Providence to them. 


TOWNS MADE BY RAILWAYS. 


To-DAY towns do not grow merely because 
of their location, and this factor of location 
will become less and less important as the 
years go by. Chicago is situated upon the 
most impossible and unlovely of all places of 
human habitation. She is simply a city of 
transportation, and is no better than her. 
rails and boats, though by her rails and 
boats she lives in every Western State and 
Territory. The same is true of St. Louis 
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and the vast Southwest. One railroad re- 
cently planned for a Western extension, and 
laid out along its lines the sites of thirty- 
eight new towns, each of which was located 
and named before the question of inhabi- 
tants for the towns was ever taken up. 
Another railway in the Southwest has 
named fifty cities that are yet to build, 
and still others have scores of communities 
which in time are to be the battle-grounds 
of human lives, the stages of the human 
tragedy or comedy. The railways have not 
only reached but created provinces; they 
have not only nourished but conceived com- 
munities. 


VAST FREIGHT CARRIAGE OF THE NORTH- 
WEST—RAIL AND WATER. 


Out of that cold upper land of the Northwest 
which was thus fostered and nurtured into 
strength, there came, in the year 1901, 
110,000,000 bushels of wheat to feed the 
world, and that in a year when the crop 
shortage was over 100,000,000 bushels. This 
is only a part of the output of that land, 
for the railway showed these farmers long 
ago that diversified farming was their hope 
and their salvation. Past one of those forts 
which in 1812 the United States erected 
to protect her fur-traders and to keep out 
her covetous rivals, there came in the 
same year from the far Northwest, once 
home of the buffalo, the Indian, and the 
scout, 25,255,810 tons of freight, nearly all 
of the long-haul sort, and hence to be taken 
as showing in part the product of the far 
Northwest itself. Three transcontinental 
roads, the Northern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, and the Southern Pacific, in 1899 
carried 20,146,410 tons of freight, with a 
haul averaging about three hundred miles in 
length. Nearly a thousand millions of dol- 
lars is represented in the capitalization of 


' Engineers disagree as to the possibility of making 
a ship-canal of the great highway of the Mississippi; 
but engineers have always disagreed about the doing of 
great things, and then have always done them. It is 
likely that the dream of that shrewd merchant-explorer, 
Louis Joliet, will eventually be realized, and the Chicago 
drainage-canal will in that case attain a great im- 
portance. 

Indeed, inland-water transportation may be upon the 
eve of a great development. Thus, in December, 1900, 
there was organized a canal company for the purpose 
of navigating the Red River of the North, of improving 
the channel by dredging, putting in locks, reservoirs, 
etc., to regulate that historic stream into conditions 
virtually those of a canal. Another curious proposi- 
tion to reach Congress in the same year was a bill for 
the purpose of building a ship-canal between Lake 


these roads—far more than is demanded by 
the free roadway of the Great Lakes, the 
modern freight traffic of which is really a de- 
velopment subsequent to that of the railway 
exploitation of the West. This perhaps sug- 
gests a day when Chicago may come to be as 
closely interested with New Orleans as was 
the latter city with Kentucky in the day of 
Wilkinson.! 


SOUTH AND WEST ARE TWINS. 


It is impossible to study the industrial his- 
tory of the West without studying also that 
of the South, for though the two sections 
are far apart and utterly unlike, they yet 
have the intercurrent soul of twins. No part 
of America is less known and more misun- 
derstood than the South, and surely it must 
be one of the most cheering reflections to 
conclude that yearly the South comes closer 
to the North, and the North to the South. 
Statesmanship could not in a century so 
fully have accomplished this great and de- 
sirable result. The railroads are doing what 
statecraft could not do. 


FORGOTTEN CAPTAINS. 


IT is the part of the great captains of trans- 
portation to live strenuous lives, to work out 
great problems faithfully and patiently, to 
accomplish great results mysteriously, to 
live, to die, and to be forgotten. The heroes 
of the hustings, the heroes of our wars, are 
remembered and immortalized. The man 
who makes possible their triumphs finds no 
record on the page of time. His obituary is 
only the passing chronicle of the daily press, 
feverishly concerned with what is known as 
news. To-day James F. Joy, the father of 
the Michigan Central Railroad, is little 
known by the general public, though his was 
a far greater work than that of seeking pub- 
lic office. John Murray Forbes, father of the 


Erie and the Ohio River, an enterprise which would 
have great significance in the coal and iron trade. 
This canal would follow the course of La Salle on his 
first journey from the Great Lakes—the old south- 
bound war-trail of the Six Nations. Geography, of all 
things, seems to repeat itself. No one may tell what 
new importance this canal proposition may attain. 

Early in the year 1901 the leading journals of Ger- 
many were discussing the prospects of a canal from 
Chicago to the Atlantic Ocean, and held the enterprise 
practical. 

As showing the extent of water-transportation on 
our Great Lakes, it may be stated that more tonnage 
passes Sault Ste. Marie in seven months of each year 
than goes through the Suez Canal in three years. The 
city of Duluth alone, at the head of the water-trail, 
has a tonnage each year of more than 11,500,000 tons. 
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great Burlington and Quincy system, is a 
man too much forgotten. As these lines are 
written comes the news of the death of 
Henry Villard, the man who solved so many 
problems for the Northern Pacific. Dropped 
for the time out of sight, he will now shortly 
follow the fate of his compeers, and soon be 
dropped forever. William Henry Osborn 
died only a few years ago, yet there are 
many who make the winter trip to the Gulf 
coast who do not know who planned the 
flight of rails that runs from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. It is duty and pleasure to 
mention the names of such great and useful 
men, if only to ask that their work be held 
in understanding memory. 


A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY AIDS IN UNION 
OF SOUTH AND NORTH. 


ESPECIALLY significant in the connection 
now in view is the memory of Mr. Osborn, 
and we might well speak of him as assistant 
and coadjutor of men like Lincoln and Grant, 
and the statesmen who since the war have 
sought to unite North and South. As we 
infer that it was the South that first marched 
westward, and a Southern man who first 
planned a great highway of iron into the 
West, we may state with equal pleasure and 
confidence that it was the East, and an 
Eastern man, that made the South a portion 
of the West, and both a part of a united 
America. 


HIS METHODS. 


WILLIAM H. OSBORN was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and was by birth of no exalted 
position in the world. His chief capital was 
a clear brain and an unclouded purpose, 
which later ripened into a far-sightedness in 
large affairs which has rarely been equaled 
in the ranks of practical American men. 
Sent to the East Indies as the representa- 
tive of a New York firm, he got a good in- 
sight into the trade in spices, and was suc- 
cessful in his occupation. Later he married 
the second daughter of that sterling Ameri- 
can merchant, Jonathan Sturges of New 
York, whose first daughter was the first wife 
of J. Pierpont Morgan. Mr. Sturges was 
heavily interested in the young Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, the first of the land-grant rail- 
ways, the original seven hundred anid five 
miles of line of which were intended to 
develop the agricultural lands of the great 
prairie State of Illinois, and to bear the 
products of that State up to the water- 
transport of the Great Lakes, which then 
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carried most of the long-haul business from 
the West to the East. 

The original lines of this road were laid 
out in the form of a large Y, one leg of 
which ran from Dubuque, Iowa, southward, 
meeting the other leg, which extended south 
from Chicago. The two legs of the Y met 
at what is now Central City, and thence the 
line ran south to Cairo. This road was one 
of the earliest attempts to parallel the old 
water-highways which had once carried the 
freight of a riparian population. Its first 
grant was made in 1850, and its first train 
was run in 1855. During the war this line 
was of much service in transporting troops 
and material to the southward. Yet, in 
spite of its well-conceived plan, and in spite 
of the natural wealth of the country it trav- 
ersed, the road as a property was a source 
of perpetual anxiety to its shareholders. 
It needed a great mind to straighten out its 
problems, and Mr. Sturges thought that his 
son-in-law had that mind. He therefore de- 
spatched Mr. Osborn to Chicago, and gave 
him full charge of the system. The choice 
was a wise one. Mr. Osborn brought the 
property through the panic of 1857, when 
all securities were falling in ruins, and 
weathered even an assignment which was 
made by the company during his absence in 
England. He backed his faith in his judg- 
ment by negotiating a personal loan of three 
million dollars, out of which he. paid the 
matured coupons which were pressing for 
payment. He secured a new loan of five 
million dollars, paid off all the smaller debts, 
established the credit of the company, and 
set its affairs thenceforth upon a secure 
footing. 


HE CONCEIVES NORTH-AND-SOUTH TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL LINE. 


ALL these details were such as might per- 
haps have been accomplished by another. It 
was not only in these executive matters that 
the genius of this captain evinced itself. 
He saw at once to the marrow of the diffi- 
culties which had caused this embarrass- 
ment. There had now been built around the 
foot of Lake Michigan those east-and-west 
through lines which killed the lake carriage 
just as his own road had killed the river car- 
riage on the Mississippi trail. These roads 
reached out after their own business, and 
did not depend upon the traffic which the 
north-and-south line carried. It was easy to 
foresee a failing business, but not so easy to 
name a remedy for it. Mr. Osborn found 
his remedy in the idea of a north-and-south 
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transcontinental line. Between Cairo and 
the town of Jackson, Tennessee, there was 
a gap over which no railroad passed, though 
from Jackson as far south as New Orleans 
there ran the rambling lines of a system 
controlled by H. S. McComb, of Crédit Mo- 
bilier fame. Mr. Osborn secured the imma- 
ture Southern roads, built the connection 
from Cairo to Jackson, and in 1873 had a 
completed line from the Lakes to the Gulf. 
It all reads easy, but it took one man’s brain 
and one man’s life to do it. The story of the 
road and of the man who made it is not yet 
told, but it will be written in the development 
of one of the richest sections of America. 
It is writing daily in the trains that come 
from North to South, from South to North, 
agencies which daily break down and pass 
through any sectional barrier, and which 
bring about the better understanding which 
makes kin one with the other the sons of the 
old riflemen and the old axmen who built 
the West. Thus are the trails of the two 
forever interwoven. Beside this trail of 
commerce runs the old trail of the Missis- 
sippi, whose tawny flood still carries its bur- 
den of adventure and romance. Robinson, 
Thomas, Whitney, Osborn, these are the 
names of a few of the prophets, forgotten 
men of the early and the modern days, who 
blazed the intercurrent trails where now 
march the feet of those living under a com- 
plex civilization. 


AMERICA’S CAPITAL IN LANDS AND 
UNDEVELOPED WEALTH. 


From these crude studies of early Western 
history we may gather one very significant 
fact, which will mean more a hundred years 
from now than it does to-day. It is that 
America got her territory first, and then 
her transportation and her population. She 
bought on a rising market, and her purchase 
was of territory, land, the only thing on 
earth which cannot be increased or multi- 
plied. Moreover, her land was such as the 
world has never duplicated and can never 
dupkeate. The magnificent West was a 
realm unrivaled, and it was originally settled 
by men who had the most priceless of all 
possessions, a splendid ancestry. Providence 
held back the wheels for a hundred years 
while the Western character was forming. 


THE COMING AGE OF AMERICA AND THE 
WORLD. 


LET us, even though by dint of effort, fling 
away the personal plaint. It is un-American 


to snivel, and as the old-time Western men 
would not have done so, neither shall we. 
The West is not dead. It is immortal. We 
have come upon a century of force. The 
conflict is to be the bitterest the world has 
ever known; not the conflict of man with 
beast, or with savage nature, but the con- 
flict of masses of men, masses of things, one 
combination against another, one wedge of 
impact, head on, against another. It is too 
late to call out for an America like that of 
Washington or Jefferson; too late to ask for 
a Monroe Doctrine; too late to speak of 
policies or politics gone by. With Europe in 
fear of our Western products, and yet de- 
pendent upon those products, with America 
coming each day, by causes “ providential or 
evolutionary,” into the plans of the world, 
of what possible avail is it to cry out for a 
West or for an America that is gone for- 
ever? Call back the armies if you wish, but 
you can never call back the wheels. The 
pathway points now not out into the West, 
but out into the world. Never doubt that 
the sons of the West, sons of this Anak, 
sons whose fathers are in Valhalla to- 
day, will follow that road as far and as 
fearlessly as they did the path across the 
continent. In the veins of these men runs 
the riot unconquerable, the distillation of 
the skies and winds. Their feet march now 
to the rhythm of phantom footfalls, those 
of the men who marched before from home 
out into the perilous unknown. Black men, 
yellow men, peasant men—all these must 
take their chances. There are no longer any 
vacant lands. Europe, which sent to the 
West some of its best and its poorest popu- 
lation, will have more to fear at the hands 
of the West than China has to dread to-day. 
Europe has to combat not only the West, 
but all the heredity of the West. This, 
then, is where the eagle-faced pioneers of 
America will find their last trail. This is 
how the king will at last come again into 
his own. 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF AMERICANISM. 


PEOPLE may pass away, monarchies may fall, 
but above them there will stand the only 
aristocracy fit to survive; not a false democ- 
racy which nominates all men as equal, but 
the aristocracy of survival. You may abol- 
ish many things, and in the future enact 
many things of which we of to-day may not 
guess; but never shall there utterly perish 
the strong blood which got its survival by 
fitness, and its education by continuous con- 
flict with mighty things. The largest, the 
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_most compact, and the most closely knit 
Caucasian population of the world to-day, is 
that of America, and to-day America is po- 
tentially the most powerful of all the world- 
powers. Why? Because her unit of popu- 
lation is superior. The reason for that you 
may find yourself if you care to look into the 
great movements of the West-bound popu- 
lation of America. 


PROBABLE FUTURE CHANGES IN THE WEST. 


As to the future steps in the development of 
the West, we may perhaps be indulged in a 
hazard of opinion, as our fathers were before 
us. It would seem sure that every inch of 
our agricultural lands must come under the 
plow of Belgium, and be tilled inch by inch. 
The vast delta of the Mississippi, from 
Memphis south, the richest soil the world 
ever saw, will be a continuous garden, sup- 
porting a great population of its own, and 
feeding thousands in the cities, in full veri- 
fication of the wisdom of the man who fore- 
saw that the South must be joined to the 
North, even as the West to the East. Per- 
haps some of the more barren steppe coun- 
try of the West will ultimately be abandoned 
in spite of scientific irrigation, just as some 
of the slashed-off timber-lands of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota are now being 
abandoned, in sequel to the ruinous Ameri- 
can lumbering operations.’ In the great 
river valleys there will be an enormous 
thickening of the population; so that it may 
yet be many years before the center of popu- 
lation, which in 1900 was near the little town 
of Columbus, Indiana, shall have passed the 
Mississippi River in its West-bound courses.” 


PROGRESS GREATER THAN POLITICS. 


WE have yet to learn to save our potato- 
peelings. We are yet to go more and more 
under task-masters, are to learn more and 
more the value of the penny, that coin once 


1 The population of Michigan in the decade 1890— 
1900 drifted rapidly toward the cities. Yet the Michi- 
gan railroads are bravely trying to solve the problem 
of building up a population on the country desolated 
by the lumbermen, and with great success are develop- 
ing resources in agriculture and manufactures which 
for a long time lay unsuspected. 

2 In this connection the census map offers an unfail- 
ing interest. Investigation shows that our star, de- 
noting the center of population, has traveled in all 
only 525 miles since 1790, the greatest West-bound 
gains being in the decade 1850-60, 81 miles. At no 
time has the center of population moved back toward 
the East, though it is nearer to doing so now than 
ever before—proof that the history of America has 
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so bitterly scorned in all the West. We are 
to work out the problems bequeathed hu- 
manity with the passing years; and in the 
end we are to ask, as we ask to-day, that 
unanswered question, Why? Policies and 
politics cannot change these things. The 
wheels have run too far. Let fall the little 
words of our talking men; let wave the tiny 
swords of those who are called our warriors, 
and let the writers rage. Back and beyond 
their trivial and transient deeds runs the 
broad, somber flood of fate. Humanity, not 
political divisions, is the concern of time. 
The individual yields to the section, the sec- 
tion to the nation, the nation to the world, 
the world to the plans of fate, of Providence. 


THE ARTISTIC GROWTH OF THE WEST. 


THERE is another, a lighter and more cheer- 
ful side to the conclusions which we may 
draw from our study of the way in which 
the West was made—the side which has to 
do with the growth of the newer portions of 
this country in all the liberal arts, in that 
noble flowering of the human imagination 
which is most naturally to be expected of an 
environment of ease and a time of leisure. 
Art rests ever upon the material, the ima- 
gination dates ever back to actual deeds. 
The gentler days of the West are no better 
than its ruder times, but the one is as good 
as the other, since each came in its proper 
period. It was the railway which developed 
the West in artistic things as well as in 
material things. It was as long ago as 1870 
that a Western man (Justice Paine of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court) found occasion 
to speak of the vast influence of these civi- 
lizing agencies. He said: 


They have done more to develop the wealth 
and resources, to stimulate the industry, reward 
the labor, and promote the general comfort and 
prosperity of the country than any other, perhaps 
than all other, mere physical causes combined. 
There is probably not a man, woman, nor child 


been but the history of a West, ‘and also proof that 
that wayward West may soon bend its footsteps4ome- 
ward after a century of adventure. The record of the 
movement of the population center is as follows: 
1790, 23 miles east of Baltimore, Maryland; 1800, 
18 miles west of Baltimore, Maryland; 1810, 40 miles 
northwest by west of Washington, D. C.; 1820, 16 miles 
north of Woodstock, Virginia; 1830, 19 miles west- 
southwest of Moorefield, West Virginia; 1840, 16 miles 
south of Clarksburg, West Virginia; 1850, 23 miles 
southeast of Parkersburg, West Virginia; 1860, 20 
miles south of Chillicothe, Ohio; 1870. 48 miles east by 
north of Cincinnati, Ohio; 1880, 8 miles west by south 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; 1890, 20 miles east of Columbus, 
Indiana; 1900, 7 miles north of Columbus, Indiana. 
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whose interest or comfort has not been in some 
degree subserved by them. They bring to our 
doors the productions of the earth. They enable 
us to anticipate and protract the seasons. They 
enable the inhabitants of each clime to enjoy the 
pleasures and luxuries of all. They scatter the 
productions of the press and of literature broadcast 
through the country with amazing rapidity. There 
is scarcely a want, wish, or aspiration of the 
;uman heart which they do not in some measure 
help to gratify. They promote the pleasures of 
social life and of friendship; they bring the skilled 
physician swiftly from a distance to attend the 
sick and the wounded, and enable the absent 
friend to be present at the bedside of the dying. 
They have more than realized the fabulous con- 
ception of the Eastern imagination, which pic- 
tured the genii as transporting inhabited palaces 
through the air. They take a train of inhabited 
palaces from the Atlantic coast, and with mar- 
velous swiftness deposit it on the shores that are 
washed by the Pacific sea. In war they transport 
the armies and supplies of the government with 
the greatest celerity, and carry forward, as it 
were on the wings of the wind, relief and comfort 
to those who are stretched bleeding and wounded 
on the field of battle. 


THE WEST NOW MUCH THE SAME AS 
THE EAST. 


HE has not read well the history of his 
country, has not learned the intricate web 
of the commercial system of to-day, has 
surely not studied the developments of the 
third age of American transportation, who 
can believe that there exists any longer any 
considerable difference between the most 
widely separated parts of America in mat- 
ters of the gentler life. The editor of a noble 
periodical controls an agency the influence 
of which is as valuable and as much desired 
in the West as in the East, and which is 
felt as quickly and as sensitively in the one 
region as the other. The art and literature 
of the time belong to the West as much as 
to the East, and in its due time the West 
will produce as well as consume in the mat- 
ters of art and literature. There were West- 


ern artists, Western painters, Western 
sculptors upon the plains before the buffalo 
were gone. 


AN IGNORANT LITERATURE REGARDING 
THE WEST. 


It is a matter of wonder that any American 
literature could ever speak of the American 
West in anything but terms of pride and 
honor. There is a certain literature, color- 
crammed, superficial, and transient, because 
wrong, which affects to believe that there is 
still a West which is a land of crude souls 
exclusively and of little hope for a hereafter. 
If the good folk who so believe lack the 
great privilege of an actual American travel, 
they have at least left for them the re- 
sources of an American railroad map. Let 
them study; and even if they study no deeper 
than the map, they must come to see that 
the West is no more as once it was. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF THE WEST. 


CHANGED unspeakably and utterly, the old 
West lies in ruins. To pick about among 
those ruins may, indeed, be to find here and 
there a bit of local color; but were it not 
better to reflect that this color may be only 
the broken bits of a cathedral pane? Re- 
store that cathedral, in recollection, in ima- 
gination at least, if it be within the skill 
of art or literature to do so. Restore it, and 
write upon its arch the thought that history 
may be more than a mere recital of wars 
and religions; that the destruction of human 
life may be nationally not so great as the 
development of human character. Give the 
men of the old West, parents of the men of 
the new West, this epitaph—that they had 
character. Let the heroes have place of 
honor in their own cathedral; and so may 
the Western earth lie light above them, and 
the Western skies smile over them remem- 
beringly. 
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THE OLD DOLL. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


WITH PICTURES BY SARAH §. STILWELL. 


ITTLE one, little one, open your arms. 

4 Now are your wishes come true, come true! 
Here is a love with a thousand charms, 

And see! she is reaching her hands out to you! 
Put the old doll by, asleep let her lie, 

And open your arms to welcome the new. 


Little one, little one, play your sweet part, 
Mother-love lavishes treasure untold: 

Whisper fond words, and close to your heart, 
Your warm little heart, the new idol enfold. 

(’T is so with us all,—to worship we fall 
Before the new shrine, forgetting the old!) 


Little one, little one, wherefore that sigh? 
Weary of playing the long day through? 

But there ’s something that looks like a tear in your eye, 
And your lips—why, your lips are quivering, too! 

Do I guess aright?—it is coming night, 
And you cry for the old—you are tired of the new? 


Little one, little one, old loves are best; 

And the heart still clings though the hands loose their hold! 
Take the old doll back, in your arms she shall rest, 

When you wander away to the dreamland fold. 
(With all, even so,—ere to sleep we go, 

The wavering heart wavers back to the old!) 














WATER MAGIC. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


WITH PICTURES BY SARAH 8. STILWELL. 


’ .\FtRrs of this silvery deep, 
hI On whose bosom lie asleep 
Nymph and Nuphar, gold and white, — 
Thou, O subtle conjuring sprite, 
With A®olian-liquid reed, 
From thy watery crypts uplead 
Beauty long evading sense,— 
Soul of life and joy intense; 
Lift it, for a moment’s span, 
To the gaze of mortal man!” 





Then the elfin spirit blew; 

And the listening wonder grew, 

As the circle on the pool, 

Widening, breaks the shadow cool. 
Nymph and Nuphar drank the sound, 
And their chariest sweets unbound; 
Brow-bent flowers did upward look, 
Willows like the aspen shook: 

Not a leaf but it foreknew 

Beauty soon should meet the view. 








Up the music’s magic tide 

Swiftly did the Vision glide: 

Winged it was, and rainbow-gemmed, 

Plume-bedight, and diademed; 

And the face those wings below 

With immortal fire did glow, — 

Soul of life and joy intense! 

Rose a voice (I knew not whence)— 
“Psyche! ”—On, and on, it passed, 
“Psyche, Psyche comes at last!” 











HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY F. H. WELLINGTON, 


THE WATER FAIRY. 





HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY H. DAVIDSON. 


THE LAND FAIRY. 
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TWO WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
GILBERT STUART'S PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


MARY WHITE—MRS. ROBERT MORRIS. 


Speer enough the title “First 
hO Lady in the Land” was not bestowed ori- 
ginally upon the wife of the President of the 
United States, but was given to Mrs. Robert 
Morris, the spouse of our first great minister 
of finance, in the days of the Confederation, 
she of whom a local poet wrote, after seeing 
her at her first assembly, in 1767, when she 
was in her eighteenth year: 


In lovely White’s most pleasing form 
What various graces meet! 

How blest with every striking charm, 
How languishingly sweet! 


Mrs. Morris was the daughter of Colonel 
Thomas White, and only sister of the revered 
Bishop White of Pennsylvania. Carefully 
trained in all womanly accomplishments, she 
was fitted to fill, with ease and dignity and 
grace, the high station to which she was 
called, before she was twenty, in becoming 
the wife of the future financier of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Robert Morris was his wife’s 
senior by fifteen years, and his foremost posi- 
tion, as a sagacious merchant, foreshadowed 
the eminence he was to attain in the history 
of this country, by his skilful dealing with 
that most difficult problem, the public credit. 

The appointment by Congress of Mr. 
Morris, as Superintendent of Finance, with 
his wealth, ability, and social distinction, 
made his home the center of all the amenity 
and civility of the day, and it was as hostess 
over this noted establishment that Mrs. 
Morris shone preéminent. The Marquis de 
Chastellux, the Abbé Robin, Citizen Mazzei, 
the Prince de Broglie, the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, and others, have each recorded 
some agreeable memory of Mrs. Morris. 
And Washington, on more than one occa- 
sion, made her house his home. When Mrs. 
Washington journeyed from Mount Vernon 
to New York, after the inauguration of the 
first President, she stopped in Philadelphia 
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and took Mrs. Morris with her, in her car- 
riage, to New York, and at the first levee 
Mrs. Morris was given the place of honor 
on the right of the President’s wife, a dis- 
tinction always accorded her at public func- 
tions during Washington’s administration. 
When the capital-was removed to Philadel- 
phia, it was Mrs. Morris’s home that was 
given up for the President’s house. 

But life was not to be all sunshine and 
brightness for her. Mr. Morris took up mil- 
lions of acres of unseated lands in different 
States of the Union, which he formed into a 
land company; but the speculation was dis- 
astrous, and he was cast into a debtors’ 
prison, where he was kept three years and a 
half. During his confinement his faithful 
and devoted wife was his constant compan- 
ion, visiting him daily in prison, and dining 
at his cell table. Mr. Morris survived his 
imprisonment five years, and Mrs. Morris 
survived him twenty-one years. Upon her 
death a contemporary wrote of her: “ After 
having enjoyed without arrogance the 
wealth and the honors of early and middle 
life, she descended without repining to the 
privations incident to the reverses of for- 
tune toward its close.” 

Without the attraction of great personal 
beauty, Mrs. Morris was tall, graceful, and 
commanding, with a stately dignity of man- 
ner, which ever made a controlling impres- 
sion upon all with whom she was brought in 
contact. Stuart’s portrait of her is said to 
have been the last female head that he 
painted, but I think the statement very 
doubtful, as the quality of the work belongs 
to Stuart’s middle and best period. In addi- 


‘tion, the picture was left unfinished, and 


remained in the painter’s possession until 
his death, which were the same conditions 
attending a picture Stuart painted of Mrs. 
Morris’s two daughters, which he would not 
finish and deliver, but slashed across the 
faces, owing to some unfavorable comment 
that was made upon it by Mr. Morris. There- 
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MARIA SNOWDEN—MRS. PETER MEIRCKEN. 
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fore I believe these pictures to have been 
painted about the same time that Stuart 
painted Robert Morris, which was before his 
great misfortune, in 1795. 

The portrait of Mrs. Morris, which is fresh 
and pure and beautifully painted, was pur- 
chased from the artist’s family, in 1836, by 
J. P. Beaumont, and at the sale of his col- 
lection, in 1870, was bought by Mr. James 
Lenox, and is now in the Lenox Gallery, New 
York Public Library. 


MARIA SNOWDEN — MRS. PETER MEIRCKEN. 


WiTH this portrait of Mrs. Meircken the 
series of “Portraits of Women” painted by 
Gilbert Stuart, America’s master painter, 
will close.* | 

It has been not only a very great satisfac- 
tion to have THECENTURY’S generous support 
in making the world familiar with these beau- 
tiful works of the genius of Stuart, but it 
is a great privilege to have been the means 
of doing this justice to one of the accepted 
masters of the painter’s art. Yet this could 
not have been accomplished adequately with- 
out the aid of Mr. Henry Wolf, who has given 
to the work of putting these pictures upon 
wood his best efforts. He has with great 
skill preserved the method and manner of 
the painter, and given a keen sense of 
Stuart’s marvelous color, with a preservation 
of the “ values” that would seem, but for his 
achievement, impossible to give in black and 
white. 

And the portrait of Maria Snowden, the 
wife of Peter Meircken, a leading shipping- 
merchant of Philadelphia, exhibits in a noted 
measure the qualities of the painter and the 
dexterity of the engraver in translating his 
work. This picture, with its companion por- 
trait of Captain Meircken, was painted in 
1798, when the subject was twenty-one and 
Stuart lived in Germantown, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, which necessitated a daily drive 
of a dozen miles for each sitting. It re- 
mained in the possession of a daughter, Miss 
Estelle Meircken, a notable schoolmistress 
of Philadelphia, until her death, a few years 
since, when it was bequeathed, as a token of 
affection, to one of her pupils, Mrs. James 
Laws, and is now in Washington, D.C. The 
beauty of Mrs. Meircken was transmitted un- 
diminished to her daughter, who, up to the 
last, although past eighty years, had the 
rose bloom upon her cheek, the clearness 
of complexion, and the brilliant eyes that 


Stuart has preserved for us in the portrait 
of the mother. 

It has been, I am quite sure, a great sur- 
prise to many persons to find how delicately 
and tenderly Stuart painted a woman’s por- 
trait. His masculine work is so full of mas- 
culinity that few knew how rich in femininity 
his feminine work was. The running study 
of his life and genius, that has been given in 
the preceding articles, has shown Stuart to 
have been a many-sided character in his 
mental and physical temperament. He could 
be as gruff as a bear and as sweet as a 
woman; as ill-mannered as a twentieth-cen- 
tury youth and as courtly as a knight of 
old; as unscrupulous as a tricky money- 
lender and as honorable as a judge. And 
in everything he was lavish. He was a man 
of extremes: always hot or cold; never tem- 
perate. He could be dainty even to effemi- 
nacy, and gross almost to brutality. His art 
was, of course, imbued with these charac- 
teristics to a greater or less degree, and they 
enable us to understand why his men were 
so robust and his women so refined, why his 
portraits were never of a class, but always 
of the individual. He understood it all,—all 
the different grades and degrees,—and when 
painting, he dipped his brush into the char- 
acter he wanted with the same facility and 
precision with which he took the paint off his 
palette. Stuart’s execution was most rapid, to 
which are due the crispness and brilliancy of 
his work. He painted quite eight hundred 
portraits after his return to this country, 
which would be about two portraits a month 
during the thirty-five years he lived; but 
as he painted very little in the latter years 
of his life, it can be seen how rapidly he 
worked. 

Stuart remained in Philadelphia until 1803, 
when he took up his residence at the seat of 
government. Two years later he removed 
from Washington to Boston, where he con- 
tinued to reside until his death on July 27, 
1828. The saddest part of his story remains 
to be told. He left his family in abject pov- 
erty, so that his body had to be placed in a 
tomb in the public burying-ground in Boston 
Common, without even a mark to indicate its 
final resting-place. The tomb, it is claimed, 
has been located within a few years, but 
among its contents which is the dust of Gil- 
bert Stuart can only be guessed at, so that 
to-day no disciple can make a pious pil- 
grimage to the grave of America’s master 
painter. 


1 The preceding portraits appeared in Tue Century for November, 1897, April, June, August, September, and 
October, 1898, March, April, May, June, July, September, and November, 1899. 
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“BUT WITH THEM CAME A SPIRIT NOT FOR PEACE.” 














THE PRIZE POEM IN “THE CENTURY’S” COMPETITION FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES OF 1900. 
BY JOHN ERSKINE, A.B. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


WITH A PICTURE AND DECORATIONS BY KENYON COX. 


AIR bloomed the happy world, fair bloomed the May, 
But over Lethe came no bloom or change, 

Only the ancient languor; soft and smooth, 

Save where a slumbrous poppy, nodding low, 

Trailed into ripples, Lethe slipped away; 

And there the dead, fresh from the bright world, came, 

And drank forgetfulness—one cup for all, 

Whether their crown of life were flower or thorn, 

Their draught of life proved sweet or bitter wine. 

There statesmen, soldiers, leaders of their times, 

Heart-worn with blazing out new paths for truth, 

Drank with their meanest follower, side by side; 

Two lovers there, one with the passionate kiss 

Of sweet lips clinging, one in patient love 

Of those same lips, which never might be his, 

Together drank, and equally forgot; 

Thither came joy and sorrow ceaselessly, 

And straight passed over, leveled unto peace. 

But with them came a spirit not for peace; 

All violently, as one half crazed, he came 

Down to the banks of Lethe. There he stood; 

As some true arrow, springing from the bow, 

Cleaves a long arch, then quivers in the gold, 

So fled the spirit to the banks and stood. 

A moment so; then to the dead cried out: 
“What drink ye here?” And one in answer told, 
All stammering for amazement, of the stream 
That stills the love of life and sweetens death 
With pure forgetfulness. Then rang that land, 
And loud reéchoed with the strangest voice, 

The strangest cry, that ever startled hell: 




















“Better a life of torture, death of shame, 
And sorrow lasting on to many deaths, 
Than peace for me, bought by forgetfulness!” 
He stood erect, the rough, wild hair blown back, 
As from swift running; at his heart one hand, 
The other raised as if to warn the dead 
From Lethe; and his face—more than the light 
Of life and youth and May burned in that, brow 
And flushed those lips, pain-set; his eyes seemed blind 
Of glory, as from gazing on the sun, 
As when a tree falls prone across a brook, 
And gathers up its waters to a pool, 
So rose the startled dead around him there, 
And wondered at him. 
Then a woman spoke: 
“Wouldst thou remember now? When the light goes, 
Why lay another shadow on the dark? 
Has sorrow met thee? There are double scars 
For wounds remembered; here no memory lives; 
No more thy thought shall cling to what is gone— 
How can the ivy climb when the house falls?” 
He almost smiled, for pity; then there flamed 
Fire in his eyes, and his heart filled his voice. 
“Oft as I hunted through the summer woods, 
The wind would fly with me and spur me on, 
The low pine-sweetness urge me, fern and flower 
Lean to my flight, and whisper after me, 
Till the whole forest fell to murmuring 
Of sounds that echoed clearer than the pack, 
And followed something swifter than the deer. 
But when I rested breathless, at the noon, 
The whole world came to silence suddenly, 
With one refrain still lasting on to haunt me 
Of what the woods sang: 
‘Every flower of the world 

















Waits to be gazed on; all the honey of the earth 
Waits to be gathered; no forbidden sweets, 
And no forbidden beauty.’ 
So befell 

This morning, that I hunted till the noon, 
And thirsting, came upon a forest pool, 
A silver mirror where the sun looked in. 
I came a-tiptoe, for the forest song 
Was on me—‘ All the honey of the earth ’— when, hark! 
A whirl of laughter never brook could sing, 
Though silver pebbles teased it into song. 
O perilous music! Marveling I stood 
For one dear moment, dreaming not at all 
To break the age-long privacy of gods; 
But then the breeze stirred—‘ Every flower of the world ’— 
O the music, O the wild refrain 
That rapt my soul! I drew the leaves apart— 
I looked on Dian! 

Knee-deep in the pool, 
So white against the forest; all her hair 
Falling in tangles, dark against the white, 
And dripping silver in the noonday sun. 
She raised her eyes, the swift blush covered her, 
One divine rose burning with terrible fire. 
Lightly she dipped her fingers in the pool, 
And lightly flung the silver in mine eyes, 
And all amazed to be so gently used, 
Still poring on her beauty, all at once 
I felt the bow and quiver slip my fingers; 
My hand was as the hoof of some great stag; 
A hairy covering fringed mine eyes, and clothed 
My limbs with awful change; then keen I felt 
The branching antlers cleave my brow, and knew 
A sudden trembling, not like human fear, 
Bite at my heart. 

She watched me, still as death, 
Nor longer cared to screen herself, the blush 
Fell from her face like the deep set of sun, 
That brings the stars out cold; but as I looked, 
Her beauty grew and kindled in the cold, 














Until my heart broke into fire before it, 
And the fear passed away. 
I heard the pack 
Crying; deep pity changed her look. I knew, 
But left her not, so marvelous the pity 
That drew her eyes to mine. They slew me there, 
My own poor hounds, but, ere I fell, I saw 
Her face grow sorrowful. How can I forget 
That divine face? Ye may forget, but I 
Gazed once on beauty till her glance grew kind, 
Suffered the cost of it, drank of the bliss, 
And evermore remember.” 
High the voice 
Rang o’er that dismal country, triumphing, 
And a great glory flushed Actzon’s face. 
But ere the silence half resumed itself 
Back from the echo, turned the spirit band, 
Incredulous, forth to their flight again. 
As when strong rising waters burst the dam, 
Sweep clear the river-bed and only leave 
One stubborn buttress stiff against the flood, 
So stood Actzon while the dead rushed by. 
One draught of Lethe for a world of pain? 
An easy bargain; yet I keep the thorn, 
To keep the rose. I will remember Dian; 
If I forget, who shall remain to tell 
What beauty was? Perchance the gods have kept 
Some unillumined corner of deep hell 
To brighten with this memory. This I know: 
They have no power to take her from me, more 
Than she could keep me from her in the world, 
Nor death could keep me!” 
7“ Slowly turned he then 
Where the dark country sleeps beneath the gloom; 
And as he went,/the glory of his face 
Spread gleams before him, like the coming dawn— 
‘railed brightness after, like the fading day; ~~ 
And when he passed, a deeper gloom returned, ) 








“THE POPPIES IN THE WHEAT.” 


THE PRIZE STORY IN “THE CENTURY’S” COMPETITION FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES OF 1900. 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON, A.B. RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


NAMILLA fumbled nervously 


fii among the pigeonholes of her 
} desk; she seemed not so much 


py to be looking for anything as 
v=} to be hesitating whether or not 
to draw out a certain thing which she could 
perfectly well place. Her brow wrinkled fit- 
fully, and she bit her lip in evident delibera- 
tion. Presently she stopped her nervous 
search and, standing erect, looked for a 
moment out of the window above the desk. 
Her brow smoothed out, and her gaze be- 
came blank and unperplexed. Her slim, 
well-proportioned figure, released from its 
stooping position, took on a certain calm 
grace that suited well with her face, which, 
thus relaxed, offered fine contours and dis- 
tinctions all its own. In a moment she 
turned away and bent once more over the 
desk, this time pulling out without hesita- 
tion a yellow roll of manuscript. As she 
walked out of the room, she looked into her 
mirror and frowned slightly, without stop- 
ping, however. It annoyed Camilla occa- 
sionally to be obliged to realize that she 
was not pretty, like most of the girls that 
she knew; it annoyed her particularly to 
recall it at the very moment when she was 
about to welcome Malcolm Rhodes. She 
was not, she flattered herself, attached to 
this old friend by any tie at all tinged by 
sentiment, but it was vaguely a part of her 
social philosophy that beauty is the only 
thing that puts a woman on a man’s in- 
tellectual level. She had always cared 
greatly that Malcolm Rhodes should take 
her seriously, for in her strenuous young 
endeavor he had appealed to her as a critic 
strikingly safe. It had been to her not the 
least of miracles that Rhodes should lay 
enough stress on her personality to care for 
her opinion or for her “work.” As was 
natural, their talk had usually been of his 
own achievement; but then she had found 
this more inspiring, more finely suggestive, 


than discussion of the short, carefully 
wrought things that she had from time to 
time brought to him and begged him to dis- 
sect. He had always read them with evident 
interest, and brought back to her from his 
perusal delicate, appreciative epigrams that 
excited her soul, but lulled her ambition. 
His criticisms had always been by the way 
done, as it were, in the intervals. He had 
always said, virtually if not literally: “You 
must do something bigger: it ’s all on the 
right road, but before I can give you the 
last word of encouragement, you must really 
have arrived.” To-day it seemed to Camilla 
—and she clutched the yellow roll with a 
little thrill of triumph—that she really had 
“arrived.” For almost the first time it 
seemed to her that she could lay the finished 
thing before him with unapologetic calm. 

In spite of her glance at the mirror, 
Camilla entered the library—it was an un- 
derstood thing that those great wood-pan- 
eled walls, where Henrietta’s guests never 
penetrated, should always protect their in- 
terviews— without any consciousness of her- 
self. She knew that Rhodes liked her too 
well to comment to himself on her plainness; 
what she did not suspect was that he had 
so far passed the first, tentative, critical 
stage of a man-and-woman friendship that 
he found positive esthetic satisfaction in 
the finenesses that her face, in certain lights 
and poises, sometimes possessed. She was 
not ignored; she was really appreciated. At 
the same time, his generosity was too frank 
and logical to be of the sentimental order. 
Malcolm Rhodes, moreover, had his own 
opinion about Camilla—an opinion more pa- 
tronizing than she guessed. She seemed 
very young to him, and very remarkable. 
He also felt distinctly at times that she 
should be repressed. 

Camilla sat down and lifted her eyes to 
his. Hers were shining and dilated, for on 
coming from her own room to the library 
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she had gathered excitement as one gathers 
momentum. She let him know the great 
fact at once. “It’s done at last.” 

His kindly manner seemed to take up and 
absorb her own excitement. “The great 
thing—the chef-d’ceuvre?” He put out his 
hand for it, as a matter of course, and 
she yielded it to him mechanically. Rhodes 
turned the pages quickly. “It’s long, is n’t 
it? It must be the masterpiece.” He put it 
in his pocket. “Is it so good?” 

She leaned back and studied him for an 
instant. “Of course it’s good—I ’ve spent 
so many months on it. It’s even perfect.” 
She seemed bound to take it lightly just 
then. 

He pulled the manuscript out of his pocket 
and, opening it, looked at the title. “‘The 
Poppies in the Wheat,’” he read; then added 
brusquely: “You know I’m in the greatest 
hurry to read it. It’s quite time you pub- 
lished something like this. Does n’t Henri- 
etta think so?” 

“Oh, Henrietta,” she replied vaguely. 

Rhodes looked up pleasantly. “She ’s 
surely interested?” 

“In what Ido? How could you think it 
There was no bitterness in her tone, only 
frank amusement. 

Before Rhodes had a chance to answer 
her, the door opened quickly, and Henrietta 
Blake entered the room. She was dressed to 
go out, and the healthy color of her face, 
with her bright, awakened glance, made 
her seem, for the moment, to both of them, 
essentially a child of the outer air. Rhodes 
met her with great courtesy, but without 
enthusiasm; he had often wondered vaguely 
why Camilla and her cousin should be 
so intimately associated and so different, 
though he had accounted it truest polite- 
ness to abandon such speculation. Henri- 
etta, though oddly resembling his friend, 
had all the definite prettiness that Camilla 
lacked. While Camilla’s face was merely an 
attempt at beauty, Henrietta’s was obviously 
a success; but Rhodes reflected to-day more 
than ever that success in most human mat- 
ters fails somewhat to imply fineness of en- 
deavor. It was not only because he was 
Camilla’s friend that he liked her face bet- 
ter than Henrietta’s, but because he felt 
that the Creator had really spent more time 
over it. Henrietta’s face appealed to him, in 
comparison, as having been done in very few 
strokes. She was several years older than 
Camilla, much handsomer, as we have said, 
and she dressed, if anything, in better taste. 

Henrietta explained briefly, somewhat cy- 
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clonically, that she was waiting for Sophie, 
that she should n’t be back to dinner, and 
that the library was hot. As Rhodes re- 
mained standing, and Camilla, too, had risen 
and was walking aimlessly about the room, 
it suddenly occurred to her that she was an 
interruption. 

“It ’s bad enough to break in like this,” 
she remarked in a clear, high voice, without 
modulations, “but I might at least let you 
sit down.” She seemed slightly amused, and 
dropped into a chair, where she finished 
putting on her gloves. 

“Well,” she continued, “is it the middle 
ages, or the folly of marriage, or some poor 
beast who has written a book you two don’t 
like? It must be something pretty bad, to 
judge by the look of you.” This was ad- 
dressed to Camilla, who had sat down help- 
lessly, and was flushing faintly with sheer 
discomfort. The contrast between Malcolm 
Rhodes and Henrietta always seemed to her 
to contain all the discords that human com- 
binations are capable of. Rhodes saved her 
the trouble of replying. 

“We were talking of your cousin’s latest 
achievement, which she has kindly let me 
take to read. I understand it ’s very good.” 

“What is it about? I always read them, 
and I think she does awfully well,” Henri- 
etta remarked in her uncompromising tones. 

Camilla shivered slightly. 

“Oh, you would n’t be interested in the 
plot, Henrietta. It’s long and psychological, 
and you would probably say that there was 
no pointtoit.” In spite of herself, her acute 
sense of the irony of it crept into her tone; 
but Henrietta did not distinguish this. 

“T dare say I should: if it ’s very psycho- 
logical, there ’s certainly no point to it. 
Camilla is too clever”—she half turned to- 
ward Rhodes—“to write such monotonous, 
stupid things. If you ’d only do real men 
and women, who dance and ride and flirt— 
there ’s not a flirt in the lot, Camilla, and 
goodness knows that ’s human nature—and 
marry and wear good clothes, there ’d be 
some satisfaction in occasionally showing a 
magazine to one’s friends and saying, ‘My 
cousin wrote this.’ But you write about 
people you can’t possibly have known, who 
have nerves and ideals, and never go to the 
theater or have good dinners. Where did 
you get them? It can’t be realism, for they 
certainly are n’t anything like the people in 
our set.” Henrietta smiled triumphantly; 
she was pleased at having thought to men- 
tion the realism. 

“Oh, your set, Henrietta!” Camilla ex- 
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claimed. Her cousin was being too absurd 
for her to take her seriously, yet she felt 
that the conversation was becoming irksome. 

“Well, are n’t we good enough for you? 
Are n’t we good enough to ‘do,’ Mr. Rhodes?” 
She had risen and stood in the doorway, 
smiling, shapely, effective. Rhodes surveyed 
her gravely. 

“You are too complex, Miss Blake.” 

To Camilla, Henrietta and the situation 
suddenly became intolerable. She laughed 
aloud wearily and nervously. 

“Don’t beafraid, Henrietta,” —shesent the 
words after her cousin, slowly withdrawing 
from the library,—“ that I sha’n’t ‘do’ you. 
Only be sure you read it when it ’s done.” 

Camilla did not return from the window, 
at which she had been for a moment stand- 
ing, until she had seen Henrietta cross the 
sidewalk with her free, graceful gait, and 
enter the carriage with Sophie. When she 
turned, Rhodes, who had risen to take his 
departure, paused, his impulse of speech 
stifled for an instant by the expression that 
met his friendly glance. It was as if Camilla 
had been face to face with a harassing 
vision against which her chilled blood had 
suddenly risen in revolt. He bade her fare- 
well then, quietly and cheerfully; but. until 
night there went with him a faint, surprised 
memory of her face that had seemed for 
that instant to plead so passionately. 


RuHopEs had had Camilla’s manuscript in 
his possession a full week before he gave 
any sign of having read it. Then a brief, 
brusque note arrived, written evidently in 
haste: “To-morrow at four. Will that be 
convenient?” Camilla replied immediately 
that she should be at leisure, and then sat 
down to wonder what Rhodes would say about 
it. For herself, she had quite*risen above 
misgivings; she knew, and would always 
know, that in “The Poppies in the Wheat” 
she had done an exquisite thing. She even 
told herself that she did not care whether 
Rhodes liked it or not; she admitted only 
that his judgment would be significant as 
showing its practical public value; and she 
accounted for her tremulous curiosity as to 
that judgment by her desire to have the 
story published. Of course his would be 
the last word as to the feasibility of it. 

It struck her, however, this afternoon, as 
she waited for Rhodes to come, that she 
had, in her accomplished, developed attitude 
toward the story, forgotten the first steps 
by which she had painfully arrived. It was, 
however, perfectly possible that Malcolm 
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Rhodes was still tangled in the thicket of 
scruples through which she had had to make 
her way, and the stubbly outline of which she 
could dimly discern on the horizon as she 
looked back over her experience. Camilla 
could not, with all her sophistry, deny that 
she had done an odd thing in writing “The 
Poppies in the Wheat.” To put it to herself 
baldly, she had traced therein a portrait, 
careful to the point of insult, of one sup- 
posedly near and dear to her. She had so 
long since summarily disposed of her sense 
of injustice toward Henrietta that at first 
she had forgotten how surely Rhodes'would 
still be possessed of it. He would see, of 
course,—his keenness could be relied upon 
to an uncanny extent,—and she had this 
annoying ethical point to reckon with. 
Camilla even frowned as it occurred to her 
that if Malcolm did not like it she would still 
have to make distinctions in his disapproval. 
He would not be guilty of the crudity of 
saying to her that she had done something 
for which, morally, she was bound to blush. 
He would find fault, perhaps, vaguely, but 
real criticism of the tale she would never 
have from him; and if he was, above all, 
shocked by her bad taste, she could not, for 
very modesty, say to him, “Please forget, 
for the moment, everything but the artistic 
side.” She did not remember ever having 
been so annoyed by any situation. 

Camilla’s first glance at Rhodes when he 
entered the library reassured her; his air 
was more appreciative than usual, she fan- 
cied. At the same time, she hesitated to 
turn at once to the great subject, and men- 
tioned, with exaggerated interest, some suffi- 
ciently startling plans of her cousin’s for 
some ambitious amateur theatricals. Rhodes 
himself absently made a commonplace re- 
mark or two. Then for a moment both 
were silent. Rhodes was the first to speak. 

“It’s the most surprising thing!” he 
broke out at last. 

Camilla nodded intelligently. “Of course 
it must seem to you strange; but what is 
that in view of the really artistic thing I’ve 
made of it?” 

He smiled. “You’re right—it is artistic.” 

Camilla threw out her hands as a French- 
woman who deprecates. 

“You must please understand. If it 
had n’t been artistic—really fine—it could n’t 
have existed. It must be good. I lost myself 
completely. I never worked so before. There 
have been nights when I never went to bed 
at. all, just watching one phase, just lying 
in wait for one wee flash of the truth—that, 
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in the gray dawn, perhaps, came. I could n’t 
have been more impersonal, more scientific, 
more exacting. And now, curiously enough, 
I have n’t the faintest scruple about using 
it, but I feel as if it were almost enough 
just to have done it.” 

Rhodes fingered the manuscript for a mo- 
ment without replying. Camilla was content 
to give him time; in her mind she was al- 
ready looking back from her pleasant height 
over the experience, the fiery ordeals and 
the grisly battle-fields. 

“T hope you ’ll let Bretherton have it,” 
Rhodes said presently. 

Camilla laughed out of sheer delight. 
“It’s so nice to hear you mention such a 
publisher in such a way. ‘Let him have it’? 
You really think he ’d take it? It ’s not 
very long, you know.” 

“It’s long enough to be remarkable—to 
be almost miraculously good.” 

The girl was growing younger every mo- 
ment in her strange little mood of happi- 
ness. She tilted her head back. “I ’m so 
glad you like it,” she pealed forth joyously. 
Then, more gravely, but still gently glowing 
with the pleasure of it, “ And I really have 
‘arrived ’?” 

“You have ‘arrived’ indeed; you are al- 
ready domesticated, made free of the whole 
delightful place.” 

These words from Rhodes gave Camilla a 
pleasure she had hardly estimated; in her 
most hopeful moments she had not counted 
on. his being so reassuring. At the instant 
she felt that satisfaction could go no further; 
she was almost content to let it rest where 
it was. No one else would ever understand 
so well as he did just how good it was. 
What for the rest of the world could, at the 
most, be only her success was for him and 
for her—possessed as they were of all the 
problems and experiences of what had been 
almost their common literary past—her tri- 
umph. Camilla knew instinctively that it is 
much sweeter to win than simply to succeed. 
She felt like restricting for a moment the 
radiance and warmth of this comforting 
achievement to herself and Rhodes. Im- 
pelled by the momentary resolve, she spoke 
lightly, with the indolence born of the sight 
of many shattered obstacles: 

“T am not sure that I shall publish it now.” 

She saw immediately that Rhodes had 
mistaken her point, and this temporary mis- 
understanding only implied the subtler com- 
prehension that before he arrived she had 
been fearing. She thought she saw, too,— 
and she was quite right,—that he was ever 
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so slightly perplexed, that his opinion of the 
whole point was consciously developing at 
the moment. She knew, though her tongue 
was tied, that before he left her he would 
have judged the matter in his own mind; 
and she preferred, with a passionate pref- 
erence, not to jar the scales with even a 
breath. ' 

“Tell me what you think of this situa- 
tion.” She named an unimportant scene 
between two of the minor characters. 

“Beautiful: it ’s all beautiful.” 

The words did not impress her in the least; 
she failed to find any reassurance in his face. 
Suddenly, whimsically, it occurred to her 
that, since he was dealing with a problem 
that involved her, she would complicate it 
for him as little as possible. 

“Excuse me just a moment; I forgot—a 
message.” It was vague, but it served. She 
felt repaid by the faint relaxation that, 
creeping over his features, suggested inward 
relief. 

In about five minutes it occurred to 
Camilla that Rhodes had mentioned, on 
greeting her, that he was putting in this 
congratulatory visit between two stupid but 
important engagements, and she exclaimed 
inwardly over her stupidity. “Poor man! 
He shall have all the time in the world to 
decide whether I am moral or not,” she 
murmured, laughing to herself, as she made 
her way back to the library. 

As she crossed the room to him, her quick 
brain was occupied in forming a sentence 
that, nonchalantly uttered, should permit 
him to go at once, and hint to him her in- 
finite patience with him. The words were 
stopped on her lips by his smile, that be- 
tokened a mind undisturbed, triumphantly 
convinced of something. 

Hé handed the manuscript, unrolled, back 
to her. “I’ve just been reading over the 
last scene. It ’s genuinely dramatic. It 
would make the story stand by itself, if 
nothing else did. Oh, I can’t congratulate 
you enough! I shall come back to-morrow 
and tell you professionally what I think of 
it. Just now I ’ve only time to be personal.” 

Camilla smiled. “I am so glad to have 
you be personal—to be glad, as my friend, 
that I ’ve succeeded.” 

“Tam. There’s nothing about it I would 
have changed.” 

They understood each other perfectly. “I 
thought perhaps my attitude toward life—” 
she was bound to be as indirect as he. 

“Your attitude toward life is that of the 
artist. It justifies itself.” 
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“I am glad you understand.” She spoke 
wistfully, half unsure, as she held out her 
hand to bid him good-by. 

Rhodes took both her hands in his own, 
and shook them heartily. His answer was 
in the kindly tone of a master who explains. 

“ Cest votre métier, ma petite. And mine, 
too,” he added, still explaining. 


MALCOLM RHODES was abroad when he 
heard of Henrietta Blake’s illness. At first 
he thought of it only as an explanation of 
Camilla’s silence. It had been agreed be- 
tween them that they should attempt to re- 
place their comfortable téte-a-tétes, so far 
as they could, by an easy, irresponsible cor- 
respondence; and hitherto Camilla had been 
faithful to their light compact. Much as he 
missed Camilla,—and he found, to his sur- 
prise, that he missed her often,—he had 
found a charm, welcome through its novelty, 
in her correspondence. She was always self- 
conscious, —Rhodes marked that in his own 
mind as her most obvious quality, —but here 
she was so in an appealing, whimsical sort 
of way that never disturbed him, and often 
gave him the pleasant sense that he was be- 
ing flattered quite without her knowing it. 

The letters were not epigrammatic: they 
were discursive, nonsensical, full of Henri- 
etta, but of Henrietta studied objectively, 
not subjectively. In spite of the serious 
merit of “The Poppies in the Wheat,” 
Rhodes preferred her served to him in that 
way. He was even tempted to hope, as the 
months went on, that Camilla had become 
able to look at her cousin more solely with 
the wide-open eyes of humor, and less with 
the satirical squint. He thoroughly ad- 
mired the story she had written; it seemed to 
him almost guiltily precocious; and he was 
really pleased when a letter reached him at 
Seville from Camilla, telling him thatshe had 
taken his advice—did he remember his old 
enthusiasm ?—and was already treating with 
Bretherton about the publication—where 
did he suppose his presentation copy would 
reach him? He was proud of his friend, 
and, quite aside from that, he had an im- 
personal anticipation of seeing something so 
good offered to a public which is bound, in 
some spot or other, to be appreciative. 

The news of Henrietta’s death, following 
by not more than a month the news of 
her illness, left Rhodes wondering how the 
event would affect Camilla’s life. He felt, in 
Spite of his shock at the taking-off of so 
bedtagiful and so successful a young woman 
as Hentg@jetta, that it must come to his friend 
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in the manner of an emancipation. He saw, 
too, with his quickened sympathetic sense, 
that it might be particularly hard for Camilla 
to reflect on the bald confession she had 
made of Henrietta’s odiousness. He did not 
believe that she would be so foolish as to 
blame herself for having seen clearly; but 
he knew that the strain and worry of the last 
days might lead in her to a sort of brief, 
fictitious remorse, that would, though tempo- 
rary, be bitter. He wrote to Camilla, as a 
matter of course, as sympathetically as he 
could, and as intimately as he thought best. 

He made the letter long, assuming 
justly, from his knowledge of the girl, 
that skirting too delicately about the 
subject might hurt her even more than 
brushing it too close. He spoke to her di- 
rectly, not vaguely, and ignored gallantly 
(he sat a long time, pen in hand, between 
passages) any subtler understanding that 
might exist between them of the real thing 
that Henrietta had been to her. He was too 
considerate of Camilla’s sense of fitness to 
take a lacrymose tone, and far too much of 
a gentleman to assume (even in his own 
mind he carried out this politeness) that her 
feeling, at the moment, could be anything 
like relief. It became, in the course of the 
letter, a problem to him to know how he 
should express to her the peculiar, adapt- 
able sympathy that he felt so intensely. At 
last he closed the letter thus: “Whatever 
your special pain may be,—and I feel, my 
dear friend, that it must be far subtler, 
more complex, more acute and intolerable 
than any one of us can know,—I beg you to 
think of me as unfeignedly grieved that it 
should have come to you. The shadow over 
your life during these last weeks has dark- 
ened mine; and as my chief impulse is one 
of sympathy for you, so my chief regret is 
that I can be of no use to you. I would give 
so much at this moment to save you from 
even one of the forced contacts with ma- 
terial things that sting and harass.” 

It did not occur to Malcolm Rhodes—so 
little was he given to introspection, senti- 
mental or other—until he re-read this letter 
that he was gradually coming to a different 
view of Camilla Blake. He paused, after he 
had sealed and sent it, to consider and ex- 
amine his mood. For the first time his atti- 
tude toward her seemed to him significant. 
The sun in the little French town shone 
bright on the park, whither he had taken 
his way after mailing it; and the clear South- 
ern atmosphere seemed to make self-analysis 
as easy as all other daily tasks. It occurred 
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to him, as he walked along the secluded 
paths of the park, to estimate Camilla her- 
self, and between cigar-puffs he admitted to 
himself that he found her difficult to phrase. 
Camilla had never been to Malcolm Rhodes 
an object of unreserved admiration; he had, 
at first, simply found her young and inter- 
esting and likable. He liked her delicacy, 
her fine reserving of her more intimate 
moods, her timid youthful generosity, and 
the slight constant infusion of irony that 
kept these other qualities sweet and whole. 

He had been really interested in her 
“work,” her honest impressions, her desperate 
young attempt at perfection. Gradually she 
became for him almost a pupil; and he found, 
undoubtedly, an additional charm in her 
deference, all the more flattering because so 
often it came retarded by protests. She was 
complex, a child of civilization and of the cen- 
tury, but she was certainly not unfathom- 
able; and one found in her the sudden 
simplicities that are youth’s own. Camilla 
herself would have smiled to know how 
young Rhodes felt her to be. She was far 
from falling in with his mood to the extent 
of considering him old. 

Rhodes’s professional admiration for her 
had been tremendously increased by the 
“Poppies”; it had, in fact, put her on a 
different plane in his mind. His experience, 
as he had read it, came back to him now 
with an unaccountable vividness. In the 
quiet of a gray afternoon, that had soon 
deepened into the cheerful hush of a soli- 
tary, lamp-lit evening, he had read on from 
chapter to chapter of Camilla’s little mas- 
terpiece. At first he had marked, with sud- 
den delighted smiles, passages to praise and 
marvel at, later, in Camilla’s own ear; then 
gradually, as the motif grew on him, as ad- 
miration of her central figure changed to 
recognition, he had laid down his pencil and 
read rapidly on to the end in an ever-deep- 
ening mood of amazement and interest. On 
first laying down the manuscript he had sat 
thinking for a few moments; then, enlight- 
ened, and with an eye sharpened for under- 
currents of significance, he had read it over 
again from beginning to end. The task was 
long, for this time he had read critically, 
looking eagerly for flaws in conception or in 
style. He remembered—even now, in this 
warm, oblivious, alien air—how anxious he 
had been to condemn it technically, how 
eagerly he had sought some judgment which 
should be delicately, indirectly fatal to 
Camilla’s ambition for jt. Then had come 
the quick conviction that the thing which 
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lay before him in unconcealed brutality was 
also of an unconcealed perfection. “The 
devil ’s in it,” had been his exclamation as he 
faced the perplexing masterpiece. The tri- 
umph of the artist over the delicate-souled 
gentleman had been a matter of days—he 
recalled now the whole weary week. Had 
Camilla been uncomfortable or defiant, he 
would have been very stern about it, but her 
serenity had finished the struggle. He had 
taken the leap, perfectly acquainted with 
the gulf and with either shore. And ever 
since he had been hugging to himself the 
memory of the story’s excellence. He did 
not fight the battle over, but simply recalled 
it lazily; it was hardly even a part of his 
recollection of Camilla. Here, after these 
months of utter separation, he found him- 
self doing her something more than justice. 

The children, with their hoops and balls, 
had deserted the garden paths, and the set- 
ting sun was becoming each ‘instant more 
gorgeous; but Rhodes still sat pondering 
over Camilla and Camilla’s present problem. 

In his reflection he brought himself into 
her life in a hundred different ways, wonder- 
ing of all contacts which would most help 
her and please him. It was characteristic of 
him that he did not stop to ask himself, 
timorously or otherwise, why he was so 
deeply interested in Camilla, but that he 
simply gave himself up to that interest, 
permitting the moment to do what it would 
with him. The moment, thus empowered, 
prolonged itself and permitted his mood to 
intensify undisturbed. When at last he rose 
mechanically and took his way out of the 
little park, he was giving mentally the final 
destructive blow to his plans for the next 
six months. These had matured beautifully 
in his mind, with a slow exquisite progress 
that made his purposed journey through 
France the development of a rare intellec- 
tual motif: it had always been his greatest 
pride that he was an artist in travel almost 
more than in literature. It was significant, 
and significant in Camilla’s favor,—though 
the result of his somewhat indifferent in- 
trospection had been to assure him that he 
did not love her,—that his keenest curiosity 
at the moment concerned the next boat from 
Cherbourg to New York. 


It was not quite the same Camilla who 
greeted him; and as he sat down in his old 
corner, she opposite him, as of old, her black 
gown and the faint shadows under her bro.yv- 
eyes were not the only evidence of 2 
change in her life. Camilla, for} 
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frankly thought him different,—changed, 
browned, improved, rajeunt, — and in her quiet 
way, that had quite lost her old enthusiasms 
of gesture and phrase, hinted this to him in 
flattering, friendly words. The only things 
he had lost, she insisted, were the few things 
that he could do very well without; she her- 
self had lost nothing but a fraction of her 
impetuosity. He let her tell him this, with- 
out corroborating her, though he agreed im- 
mediately within himself that she had said 
truth of her newer attitude. It pleased him 
more than he could have fancied, being so 
irreproachable in his emotions, that she 
could imply naturally that the important 
thing, after all, was their separation, their 
meeting, their mutual relations, their com- 
mon little psychological problem. 

Camilla referred gratefully to his letter 
of sympathy. “It helped me so much to 
know that you knew and regretted my pain. 
And your sympathy was the sort that 
helped: you did n’t touch the wound; you 
just took everything for granted. I wanted, 
at the very moment even, to thank you,” 
she said simply. And again Rhodes won- 
dered if the subtle alteration in Camilla were 
not in the line of a gradual simplification 
of her complexities. Her conversation was 
much the same that it had always been, 
having lost only all signs of the analytic im- 
pulse. She had progressed, he felt, a long 
‘way toward the elemental. Only in her 
gentle unusualness of phrase did the old 
Camilla—the Camilla who had seemed to 
tend, he remembered, appallingly toward 
the précieuse—at times flash forth. Having 
come prepared to condole, if necessary, he 
found himself, oddly enough, soothed and 
put at his ease. Beyond her-thanks for his 
letter, no reference was made to the event 
that was responsible for all these newly de- 
veloped harmonies. He had hoped to make 
an easy half-hour for her; but he felt curi- 
ously that he was being ministered to. 

At last Rhodes felt that he might speak 
of the “Poppies.” “How is it coming on?” 
he asked. “It was fortunate that you fin- 
ished it before all that strain on your 
nerves.” 

Camilla turned a troubled face to his; a 
quick flush of embarrassment mounted to 
her cheek. She rose to draw down the cur- 
tain of a western window that let in the 
opulent June sunlight. It was as she turned 
from the now shaded space, her face almost 
in gloom, that she answered him: 

“That ’s not coming out—yet.” 

“T see.” Rhodes did not see, but he di- 
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vined at once that her attitude toward her 
work had somehow changed. This it was 
that had been subtly shadowed forth in the 
lines of her face, that had made her so 
incomprehensibly a different Camilla. The 
human half of a man or woman does not 
wholly escape from the fate of the artist 
half. He was frankly perplexed as to what 
had happened, but he felt within himself a 
rush of complete sympathy with her, that 
promised to be loyal to anything that she 
might have become. The leap, after all, had 
been when, in this familiar room, he had told 
her that she had done well. He was not in 
the least prepared, though, for the confes- 
sion that, at last, came. 

“TI took it back—told Bretherton that I 
did n’t wish to bring it out. I sha’n’t pub- 
lish it.” 

The critic that Rhodes usually was, to the 
exclusion of other réles, made one brutal 
stand for his convictions. 

“Then you must give it to me to publish.” 
The words were brief and peremptory. He 
had never so ignored any plea that the silent, 
absent Henrietta might make for mercy. 
At that moment he was remembering only 
the really exquisite thing that the child be- 
fore him—so, in his tenderness and wrath, 
he felt her to be—had happened to create. 

Camilla shook her head slowly as she 
dropped into a low window-seat. “I see”— 
her voice was so soft that Rhodes, though 
near her, bent forward to hear—“I must 
tell you all about it. It’s only fair you 
should hear what was the last of it.” 

“Tell me at least that you will give it to 
me for my own,” he broke in. 

Camilla proceeded as if she had not 
noticed. “Listen, and Ill tell you all about 
it. I have burned it up—there’s not a copy 
of a line of it left in existence. I could n’t 
rewrite it if I wanted to. It’s right, it’s as 
it should be, at last, and 1’m so glad. I ’m 
not sorry I wrote it—the memory of the 
goodness of it comforts me now, quite le- 
gitimately; and I ’m certainly not sorry I 
burned it—that was as fine a thing to do as 
to write it. It was good, you know”—with 
just a touch of her old hurried deprecation 
—“TI can say that, I hope, without pride, 
now that my one little flash of inspiration is 
as dead and done for as a burned-out rocket 
—and I shall never have another.” 

She paused an instant, but not for Rhodes 
to speak. Then she went on in the same 
even voice: “Of course you knew it was 
Henrietta. I knew that you knew, and you 
must have known I saw that you recognized 
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it. The name, the exact words, were never 
spoken between us, but you knew. Most 
people would n’t have recognized it, because 
I did n’t put myself into it, or any of the 
circumstances of her life; but a few people 
would have seen at once. Henrietta would n’t 
have, I suppose; it would n’t have occurred 
to her that I admired her so little; then, 
too, I only hinted vaguely at her beauty, 
and for most people—for Henrietta herself 
—that was the very biggest thing about her. 
“No, she never would have seen, until 
some one sympathized with her. Then she 
would have seized it all, or, rather, she 
would have taken it all for granted. We never 
trusted each other. Perhaps you think” — 
Camilla’s voice became faintly appealing — 
“that I am strange to say so much about 
her now that she is gone. But it seems to 
me easier to say it now than it was before; 
and, anyway, after you read that whole 
tremendous confession—for to you, of all 
people, every word would have been signifi- 
cant—nothing that I can say will seem 
severe. I speak differently of her now, any- 
way; less impersonally, more pardonably, I 
think. It ’s odd: I never did it because I 
disliked her; only because I knew her better 
than anything else; it happened, inciden- 
tally, that I did n’t at all approve of her. 
She made my life utterly miserable—every 
word I wrote there was true. I know I can’t 
have annoyed her as she annoyed me, for 
she would have said so. She would n’t have 
stayed with me as I did with her, because it 
was the best thing, the thing our parents 
had hoped we would do. I felt no compunc- 
tion at all about writing that. The people 
who would have recognized it are people 
who would have guessed, anyway. But after 
Henrietta was ill, it was very different.” 
“Was she different?” Rhodes breathed 
the question, as if half afraid to interrupt. 
“No, except to be more difficult. She was 
almost brutal, those last days. She was n’t 
suffering; I almost hoped she would suffer 
so that I could have the relief of laying all 
the blame on that. She simply let me have 
her opinion of me in a hundred biting 
phrases. She was clever and amused and 
cynical about it. She said that I had n’t 
meant enough to her to disturb her, but that 
she could n’t see the use of me. I had ‘a 
good brain gone wrong,’ and no heart to 
speak of. That was the only stupid thing she 
said; it was stupid for a person with no 
heart at all to say that to a person with 
even a little heart. I suppose it seems 
strange to say that the thing that preoc- 
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cupied me most—after the care of Henri- 
etta, of course—was the fate of my story. 
I was determined that if she lived it should 
be published; but if she died, of course it 
could never be. I had no sense of guilt or 
disloyalty in printing it with her here. One 
could n’t have fought Henrietta, openly or 
in ambush; one could n’t even have stabbed 
her from behind. She simply rose superior 
to all conditions of warfare; nothing ever 
appalled or discouraged or defeated her. I 
can’t imagine by the greatest effort doing 
any harm to Henrietta in the flesh. She 
would have read it and not seen; and then 
she would, if any one had told her, have 
read it again and seen, and not cared, hated 
me no more and no less, and gone on living 
with me, overshadowing me, making fun of 
me, and, in her graceful way, bullying me. 
It was quite fair—then.” 

Camilla stopped, evidently wearied. 

“But now?” Rhodes was so interested 
that he could not trust himself to make any 
considerable interruption, even though it 
were in the way of sympathy. 

“But now, of course, it is different. It 
has become a point of honor. I tell you this 
because, after all, I know that you saw; be- 
cause, after telling you indirectly everything 
as I did a year ago, I may as well set it all 
straight in your mind now. You can see 
yourself that this is different; that I was 
bound to withdraw that portrait of her; that - 
I am bound now, eternally, to keep up what- 
ever illusion there may be in any one’s 
mind about her, about us. I am, ironically 
enough, but none the less actually, her 
defender, her champion before the world. I 
know the duties of my position, and I fulfil 
them. 

“The first thing I did,—it was so strange 
that I was glad there was no one to watch 
me,—when ‘they told me it was only a 
question of hours, was to send out a tele- 
gram to Bretherton telling him to do no- 
thing with my manuscript; and the night 
she died I wrote him a long letter, closing 
the matter finally. By that time I did n’t 
feel the incongruity any more. I was. so 
impressed with the real hidden significance 
of what I was doing that I felt as if I were 
in the room with her, performing some act 
of devotion. Writing that letter was like 
closing her eyes with my own hands. It 
was not love,—I cannot pretend it was love, 
—but there are moments when duty is as 
potent and compelling as love. At last my 
manuscript came back with a letter from 
Bretherton. I rushed to my own room and 
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burned it, every sheet of it, without re- 
reading a word. Then I collapsed, and they 
thought I was overcome after my unnatural 
strength. I think they were right, uncon- 
sciously. They did n’t know what anxiety 
that strength had been concealing, or what 
letters I had been writing—the whole fever- 
ish week. It had almost gone to press, you 
know. Bretherton liked it. But now”— 
Camilla smiled wanly—“it’s all over. That 
was two months ago—and the thing is safe 
now,” she added irrelevantly. 

Rhodes rose with a long, relaxing sigh, 
and walked about the room for a moment 
without speaking. The subtlety of the 
change in Camilla had altered to a crying 
obviousness, and he saw, with a brief, per- 
fect intuition, what had happened. Sud- 
denly, inexplicably, beautifully, the artist 
had gone, and the woman had slipped into 
the place of the vanished creature. His sim- 
ple realization that he liked her better this 
way became almost instantly swamped in 
the great, intense consciousness that, whe- 
ther more or less than any other way, he 
liked her, at all events, now, to the point 
of passion. Impelled simply by this new and 
potent feeling, he stopped short near her 
and opened his lips to speak. At that in- 
stant Camilla rose from the window-seat and 
looked at him, biting her lip nervously. 

“T hope you understand,” she said, with 
the simple weariness of a child; “but if you 
don’t, I suppose it does n’t matter. I could 
not help writing it, and I could not help 
burning it.” 

She stood irresolute, resigned, worn out by 
the real effort that her confession had been. 

Rhodes hesitated no longer. He walked 
rapidly over to her, and taking her in his 
arms, kissed her swiftly on the lips. Her 
head drooped to his shoulder for an instant; 
then hastily she raised it, and freed herself 
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from his light, uncoercive clasp. Quickly 
she walked away to the window, then turned, 
confronting him. 

“Camilla!” he cried, stretching out his 
arms to her. A weak gesture of her hand 
stopped him, listening. 

“| think you think you love me. And God 
knows I love you. But you don’t know whom 
you would be marrying. I used to think that 
I was a match for any man that I should 
love, a help, a companion. But all the brain 
I ever had is gone; and I see now—only 
just now, and the suddenness of it is fright- 
ful—that I’m not a woman like other women. 
I’m not kind or generous;I ’m cold and 
fickle, and I’m a fool. I shall always be a 
fool, now.” 

Rhodes forced himself to speak to her 
from a distance, with complete composure 
and sympathy. 

“Tt ’s just now that I ’ve seen how kind 
and generous and womanly you are, and I 
love you with all my soul. And as for your 
being a fool—you never were until you said 
that.” His tone, that failed of any intensity, 
yet was tender and serious, as one would 
use to a child, won her back to calm; and she 
came slowly toward him. 

“All the same,”—she laughed sadly 
through her tears,—“it is ironic that my 
whole success should have begun and ended 
with that dead thing. Just when you would 
have dropped me for a friend you take me 
for a wife.” 

Rhodes held her hands clasped about his 
neck, and smiled into her face. 

“That was fine, but it was not your ‘suc- 
cess.’” 

“What was it?” Camilla asked timidly. 

“Your apprenticeship,” he murmured. 

They looked each other in the eyes, and 
at last Camilla, the perplexed, the tortured, 
understood. 
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244N the early and middle portions 
», of the nineteenth century, ways 
of thinking that were new and, 
fF to theunscientific man,strange 
y& were developing in the minds 
" of sober thinkers. Here or 
there a trickle of physical knowledge or of 
philosophical argument would filter into the 
minds .of: popular readers, but the greater 
part was eventually stored in such ponderous 
volumes as those of the synthetic philosophy 
or of pure science, worlds to many unappre- 
ciated, if not unintelligible to their limited 
knowledge. Hence these things came to 
the greater world of the average man not as 
critical truths, but rather as the remote ab- 
stractions of a class of dreamers. “Profound 
and: interesting speculations,” the reader 
might remark, but with the parting condem- 
nation, to many conclusive, of “no practi- 
cal importance.” And indeed, except for the 
invention of the steam-engine, the discovery 
of vaccination, and other such practical 
matters, scientific affairs were something 
totally beyond the knowledge of daily life. 
Their application to questions of morality 
was scarcely even hinted. 

Works of so-called popular science sought 
to remedy this evil by boiling down their 
subjects until the spirituality and beauty 
evaporated, and by offering the public the 
dry residuum of fact to assimilate and apply 
as best it might; just as we might exhibit 
a pressed and dried rose to illustrate the 
beauties of flower-gardening. For, however 
interesting it may be to know that the Mar- 
tian year is six hundred and eighty-seven 
days long, or that planets move in elliptical 
orbits, these are scarcely soul-moving facts, 
if you exclude that vitalizing spirit of me- 
chanics which makes the whole instinct with 
beauty. It is like an account of the French 
Revolution with no reference to its causes 
and, perhaps worse, with no reference to 
its results, its logical conclusions. It was 
the thoughts, not the facts, of the scientist 
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that society needed. An apostle of scientific 
ways of reasoning was demanded to carry 
the light of truth into the halls of popular 
thought, to bring home by vigorous, aggres- 
sive means the fact that scientific culture 
was not a dead curiosity, but a practical, all- 
important philosophy of life. 

Such a man arose in the person of Huxley. 
Preéminently a scientist, and specially a 
biologist, every thought was pursued with 
the method of the laboratory, and every 
argument was based upon irrefragable fact. 
Nevertheless, the reasoning therefrom led 
him into the paths of philosophy, political 
economy, theological controversy, and ethics. 


I. 


YET, while he is scientific, there is something 
about his thought, about his very words, 
which stamps them as literature in the strict- 
est sense, and even as that kind of literature 
usually called polite. Let us see what this 
something is. To do this, compare his style 
with that of a man who was distinctively a 
philosopher, and who well-nigh apotheosized 
the cold, clear, dispassionate forms of the 
logical thinker. As Huxley himself tells us, 
Descartes was one of the writers who were 
the fountains of his finest inspiration. Con- 
sequently the similarity of thought in the 
two following passages may be due to the 
direct influence of one man over the other. 
Yet notice the contrast of style. Says Des- 
cartes: 

“My second maxim was to be as firm and 
resolute in my actions as I was able, and not 
to adhere less steadfastly to the most doubt- 
ful opinions, when once adopted, than if they 
had been highly certain; imitating in this 
the example of travelers who, when they 
have lost their way in a forest, ought not to 
wander from side to side, far less remain 
in one place, but proceed constantly toward 
the same side in as straight a line as possible, 
without changing their direction for-slight 
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reasons, although perhaps it might be chance 
alone which at first determined the selection; 
for in this way, if they do not exactly reach 
the point they desire, they will come at least 
in the end to some place that will probably 
be preferable to the middle of a forest.” 

Which is virtually the same thing that 
Huxley expresses in these words: 

“Next to being right in this world, the 
best of all things is to be clearly and defi- 
nitely wrong, because you will come out 
somewhere. If you go buzzing about between 
right and wrong, vibrating and fluctuating, 
you come out nowhere; but if you are 
absolutely and thoroughly and persistently 
wrong, you must, some of these days, have 
the extreme good fortune of knocking your 
head against a fact, and that sets you all 
straight again.” 

The idea is the same, the difference ob- 
vious. Descartes congratulated himself 
when he was free from passion. Huxley 
harnessed passion and sentiment and made 
them the drawers of his chariot of logic. 
He does not scorn to arouse sentiment or 
to use striking metaphors, so long as they in 
no wise impede the clearness of his reason. 
As in the following (the bracketed words 
are, of course, not in the original): 

“Cinderella [Science] is modestly con- 
scious of her ignorance of these high mat- 
ters [the unknowable]. She lights the fire, 
sweeps the house, and provides the dinner; 
and is rewarded by being told that she is a 
base creature, devoted to low and material 
interests. But in her garret she has fairy 
visions out of the ken of the pair of shrews 
[Theology and Philosophy] who are quarrel- 
ing down-stairs. She sees the order which 
pervades the seeming disorder of the world; 
the great drama of evolution, with its full 
share of pity and terror, but also with abun- 
dant goodness and beauty, unrolls itself be- 
fore her eyes; and she learns, in her heart of 
hearts, the lesson that the foundation of 
morality is to have done, once and for all, 
with lying; to give up pretending to believe 
that for which there is no evidence, and 
repeating unintelligible propositions about 
things beyond the possibilities of know- 
ledge.” 

Surely it was neither a didactic scientist 
nor a purely logical philosopher that spoke 
there, but some one akin in thought even to 
the poet. 

Here, then, are some of the first essentials 
of a sound literary form—vigorous and idio- 
matic language, a certain grace of expression, 
clear and consistent metaphors, and carefully 
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proportioned, well-rounded thought. Some- 
times Huxley falls into the homely strain and, 
as it were, takes you by the buttonhole to ad- 
dress you, not as an artist to an appreciative 
connoisseur, but as one toiler on the road of 
life to another, when there is much to be 
done and but little time for graceful cour- 
tesies. Yet these changes are the result, not 
of any weakening in his power, but of. the 
attempt, perhaps unconscious, to make word 
fit thought, and expression sentiment. 

In form his essays are often rambling, 
sometimes disconnected, occasionally prolix. 
He plunges into the midst of a subject and, 
discovering there an almost limitless num- 
ber of things which are apropos of the 
last thing he said, frequently skips about 
hither and thither, trusting to good luck and 
his own mother wit to guide him safely to 
some suitable conclusion. A feat of wit, but 
scarcely of art. The same is true of his 
work as a whole. Essays possessed of no 
discoverable bond of connection are grouped 
into volumes the titles of which are ambig- 
uous enough to be suitably attached to any 
book ever written. 

Nevertheless, he was always possessed of 
that mastery over language which makes it 
the clear window into thoughts within. The 
most marked thing about his style is its 
clearness and sincerity. The man looks you 
straight in the eyes and speaks with a frank- 
ness and an earnestness which come from the 
bottom of the soul and carry conviction—a 
conviction of the absolute truthfulness of 
the man, if not of the soundness of his doc- 
trine. 


Il. 


But again, apart from questions of style, is 
there not something else about the second 
passage which we considered that speaks a 
deeper significance than mere details of form? 
There are certainly a taste for beauty and a 
subtle atmosphere which are farenough above 
mere materialism to be thoroughly esthetic. 
The author soars occasionally into those 
rarefied regions where men and things alike 
fade away and become only trivialities of the 
moment—changing figures of the dusky 
twilight fire. We may struggle for theories 
and facts, but once in a while it is well to 
stand off and look at ourselves critically, as an 
extra-terrestrial observer—say the man in 
the moon—might do. The mental condition 
is similar to that of the refrain of Tennyson’s 
Brook; only, to the scientist, hills, rivers, 
land, and sea are among the most temporal of 
things, and force and matter alone, or, if you 
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prefer, their symbolized forms, God and man, 
are eternal. Huxley does not permit such 
dreams, if indeed they are not more solid 
than dreams, to disturb the translucent 
course of his logic and his invincible common 
sense; yet these very flights reveal to us a 
warmth of sympathy, a plenitude of kindly 
feeling, and a broad humanitarianism, which 
draw him close to the daily lives of the thou- 
sands about us. This humanitarianism, much 
more than mere style, makes him not only a 
scientist, but a man of letters. Though fre- 
quently obscured or overshadowed, it flows 
through all his work. In the words of Mr. 
John Hill Burton, whom he quotes con- 
cerning Hume, “he never fell into the gulf 
in which many of the world’s greatest ge- 
niuses lie buried— professional eminence,” 
but turned his attention constantly to ques- 
tions of humane letters as well. 

Like the true scientist, he first established 
his facts, but, unlike the average seeker for 
scientific truths, did not stop with these, or 
with their bearing upon the scientific world. 
On the contrary, the seizure of a fact was 
for him only the starting-point of his labors. 
He saw that from every such focus radiate 
innumerable lines of influence, which per- 
vade every department of life, and affect in 
the most profound manner human happiness 
and well-being. Then, with his nimble wit 
and easy adaptability, he undertook to follow 
out each of these, and in so doing trespassed 
upon every one’s prescriptive subject-matter, 
and gave unasked assistance in every one’s 
business; all this besides attending to his 
own special work in biology. Thus he 
roamed at large over the fields of philosophy, 
ethics, theology, history, education, and 
virtually every other subject which has in 
the last century interested mankind,—and a 
good many that have not,—and stirred up 
strife everywhere he went, because of an 
irrepressible tendency to speak the truth as 
he saw it, without the customary compromise 
with accepted conventions. To the casual 
observer he seems a kind of free-lance. 
When, however, we look closer, it becomes 
evident that he is only pursuing one—or 
more likely several dozen—of his logical con- 
clusions. In later life the habit of turning 
from one subject to another seemed to be- 
come more definitely fixed, so that what was 
at first a logical sequence came in the end 
to be a more disconnected participation in 
the affairs of the universe at large. Thus we 
find him turning from the physiological re- 
actions of a frog to discuss Mr. Booth’s 
Darkest England schemes, while even the 
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reader who feels that he knows the author 
very thoroughly is often surprised by nug- 
gets of fact or thought concerning the phi- 
losophy of Brahma, the errors of Aristotle, 
Mr. Gladstone’s views on the Gadarene 
swine, the history of the medieval Saint 
Somebody-or-other, or the number of legs 
possessed by an obscure insect. It is always 
Huxley, but Huxley turned hither and thither 
to suit the exigencies of time and problem. 
He was a reservoir of practical principles and 
tangible, obviously workable rules of mo- 
rality. These he urged upon every class of 
men, the workman no less than the Oxford 
professor. 

He was a reformer, with all of the re- 
former’s acerbity, and much of his lack of 
equipoise. He did not stand apart on an 
eminence and create from his experience 
with human beings purely artistic concep- 
tions, but plunged into the midst of life, with 
all its rancor, hot words, friendly shakes of 
the hand, and perpetual and inexhaustible 
humor, and out of this fiery activity and 
busy, ceaseless energy he molded the por- 
tions of his work which belong to the realm 
of humane letters. Yet in all of his apparent 
versatility one finds beneath it a definite cor- 
relation and unity. This is due to two things: 
certain fundamental doctrines and beliefs 
which influenced his whole life and work, 
and his own strong personality or character. 
Let us first consider briefly the salient points 
of his beliefs. , 


Ill. 


First and most prominent among these are 
his teachings of agnosticism, of that state 
of mind, or attitude toward life, which is so 
loosely discussed and so persistently and in- 
defatigably misunderstood. 

It was early in life, as he tells us himself, 
that he arrived at that perplexing, stormy, 
restless phase of growth when man begins 
to think for himself, to grope for facts, and, 
finding himself surrounded by prejudice and 
superstition, to doubt everything—that age 
when the why and the how—the interroga- 
tion-point of the child—matures into a 
broader quest for truth. Then it is that the 
ideas which we have been taught to consider 
as steadfast as matter itself are discovered 
to be affairs of uncertainty and dispute, when 
all firm ground seems to slip irretrievably 
from beneath our feet, and when our fondest 
theories turn out but the frail, phantasmic 
clouds of a summer’s evening. Huxley saw 
then, upon every hand, poets who would not 
confine themselves to their legitimate sphere, 
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but rushed into the explanation, solely 
through the means of the imagination, of 
broad truths of which they knew nothing; 
literary men who propounded the wildest 
and most fantastical generalizations upon the 
slimmest of foundations; and, above all, theo- 
logians who continually transcended the 
bounds of the spiritual world and sought to 
dictate terms to the scientist in his own 
realm of material existence. Moreover, he 
saw philosophers, generation after genera- 
tion, tearing down one another’s structures 
and building from the ruins vast speculative 
schemes of the universe, as frailly con- 
structed and as unsubstantial as their pre- 
decessors, and as soon toppled over. Old- 
school churchmen were upholding pictures 
of a sulphurous hell, at which the meditative 
scoffed; artists talked of this or that as 
being representative of absolute beauty, 
until the psychologist denied the existence 
of absolute beauty, and reduced everything 
to association and subjective states of con- 
sciousness. What then could be more natu- 
ral than that the puzzled thinker should ask, 
“What are beauty, morality, goodness, evil, 
and the other things of which we prate but 
artificial forms of our own uprearing? How 
can there be any soundness in them, when 
every man has a separate, individual notion 
of every one of them?” Is it surprising that 
in these circumstances the boy rushed into 
extremes and, with a loathing disgust bred of 
the hollowness of dogmas and conventions, 
cast them all off as equally unsound? 

Yet he did not become a skeptic. For he 
says, quoting from Descartes: “ For all that, 
I did not imitate the skeptics, who doubt 
only for doubting’s sake, and pretend to be 
always undecided; on the contrary, my whole 
intention was to arrive at a certainty, and 
to dig away the drift and the sand until I 
reached the rock or the clay beneath.” More- 
over, where neither rock nor clay can be 
reached, it is better to suspend operations 
than build upon sand. Thus, I see the sky and 
feel the table, and know—whatever the word 
know may mean—that they are respectively 
blue and hard. Here is something solid and 
definite; but when you proceed to discuss 
the future of the soul or the fate of the 
universe, what reason have I to believe that 
you know the truth or are capable of en- 
lightening me? They are matters for the 
theologian, the psychologist, and the as- 
tronomer; and until these men rise to the 
occasion and settle them by something more 
sound than the cunning phraseology of tran- 
scendentalism, the problems are best left 
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alone. We should have the courage to say 
to our own souls, “I do not know.” As Hux- 
ley puts it, “If a man asks me what the 
politics of the inhabitants of the moon are, 
and I reply that I do not know; that neither 
I nor any one else has any means of know- 
ing; and that, under these circumstances, I 
decline to trouble myself about the subject 
at all, I do not think he has any right to call 
me a skeptic. On the contrary, in. replying 
thus, I conceive that I am simply honest and 
truthful, and show a proper regard for the 
economy of time.” His doctrine upon this 
point is well epitomized in the following, 
which he quotes from Descartes: “The 
golden rule is—give unqualified assent to no 
propositions but those the truth of which is 
so clear and distinct that they cannot be 
doubted.” 

Just as Huxley took the cold philosophy 
of Descartes and Hume, and made it the 
subject of popular literature and a factor 
in the life of every man, so he turned the 
pure hiology of Darwin into the channels of 
humane letters, and made it a powerful guide 
of action. For whatever man’s spiritual na- 
ture, he is none the less the descendant of 
brutes. In order to understand his nature, 
he must be studied historically, that is, from 
the point of view of evolution. And in order 
to regulate his morals, we must understand 
his nature. In politics, cammerce, every- 
thing, he still proclaims himself a subject in 
homage before the cosmic powers. 

Matthew Arnold has expressed it pointedly: 


The native world stirs at thy feet unknown, 

Yet there thy secret lies! 
Out of this stuff, these forces, thou art grown, 
And proud self-severance from them were disease. 
Oh, scan thy native world with pious eyes! 
High as thy life be risen, ’t is from these, 

And these, too, rise. 


Probably the poet himself was, at the time 
of writing, under the influence of Huxley’s 
ideas, or, at any rate, of the ideas upon which 
Huxley built. 

Nevertheless, art uses some of the forces 
of nature to combat others—the power of 
steam to combat gravitation and lift eleva- 
tors, the potential power of food to pull up 
weeds and produce flower-gardens. Thus art 
is a perversion of nature at variance with 
herself, an ideal condition of things which 
left to nature would be swept away. For 
nature opposes art. “From time to time,” 
says Huxley, “the bridge must be repaired, 
just as the ironclad must go into dock; simply 
because nature is always tending to reclaim 
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that which her child, man, has borrowed 


from her and has arranged in combinations , 


which are not those favored by the general | 
\facts, who was the master, not the slave, of 


cosmic process.” Elisée Reclus has an ex- 
pression similar to this; he says: “ When man 
attempts to meddle with nature, he can only 
succeed in permanently modifying its aspect 
by studying the constant laws of its phe- 
nomena, and by making his work conform to 
these.” This, then, is the conception which 
Huxley gives us of art; and thus is recon- 
ciled the paradox that art—in ethics no less 
than in the material world—is a defiance of 
nature, yet can reach a perfect ideal only by 
conformity to nature. Yet he was, as he 
repeatedly asserted, no materialist, though 
his arguments on this point are too extended 
for notice here. 

Such are Huxley’s most vital doctrines. 

If, however, we look for their sources, we 
find that they can in nearly every fundamen- 
tal particular be traced back to earlier writ- 
ers. The tenets of agnosticism are a part of 
the immemorial heritage of philosophy, as 
Huxley admits, freely giving to Descartes 
and Hume the credit for many of his ideas. 
In the matter of evolution he is frankly a 
disciple of Darwin. The work which he did 
upon these doctrines was to take their un- 
appreciated facts, correlate them, and follow 
them out to the furthest conclusions. The 
rules of life which resulted therefrom he 
then urged with a new vigor and with a 
simplicity and attractiveness of style which 
carried them into daily existence and made 
them moral truths, as binding upon the 
mechanic as upon the philosopher. 
——For, however acute science, or however 
sublime philosophy, what this hypothetical 
average man most needs is such knowledge 
as will enable him to live better and to make 
himself and those around him happier. 
“What men need,” he told a working-men’s 
association, “is as much knowledge as they 
can assimilate and organize into a basis for 
action.” 


IV. 


In regard to Huxley’s personality we cannot 
illustrate by quotation or analyze by parts. 
It is only by a constant and sympathetic 
reading of his works that we begin to see 
in its true light the soul that lies hidden to 
the casual observer. In this his letters re- 
cently published are helpful. Two things, 
however, strike us at the outset, his frank 
earnestness and his frank pugnacity. There 
is nothing petty here, no concealment or 
affectation, none of the theatrical wigs and 
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powder or other trumperies with which so 
many more eccentric literati see fit to adorn 
themselves. He was a man who was above 


conventions and customs. 

His sincerity required the same soundness 
of others. Any one who was liberal in view, 
inclined to gentlemanly and sober discussion, 
and, above all, unflinchingly honest in his 
beliefs, he met on equal grounds and treated 
with courtesy. Any falsehood, however, any 
shirking of the responsibility of thinking 
and meeting problems face to face, was to 
him an abomination, a germ of the most 
dangerous evil, to be stamped out at any 
cost and by any means. Those who resorted 
to such subterfuges he attacked unmerci- 
fully, alternately dissecting them spiritually 
with the keenest sarcasm and overwhelming 
them with weighty masses of logic— masses 
which, in their completeness and force, re- 
mind one of nothing so much as the plucked- 
up hills with which Satan and his angels 
were overwhelmed. Before his untiring 
energy there was found no peace for hum- 
bugs, dissemblers, or those who wished no- 
thing better than to be left in lazy satisfac- 
tion with the accepted order of things. In 
these controversies he was sometimes too 
bitter, too fierce, and made use of a sarcasm 
which, though delicious, was frequently little 
short of cruel. He was a firebrand, warm 
enough to his friends, but ready to consume 
any opponent—nay, more, looking out for 
opponents with the keenest scrutiny, lest one 
might perchance appear upon the far hori- 
zon of the world of thought without being 
favored by his disastrous notice. Moreover, 
he was hot-tempered, and, when roused, 
sometimes harsh and illiberal; but his nature 
was of the impulsive kind that apologizes as 
quickly as it errs, while through his life at 
all times ran the redeeming vein of humor. 
It is not an uproarious laugh, but a keen, 
irresistible little twinkle, that comes into the 
corners of his eyes over the foibles of his 
neighbors and of himself. 

These impulsive characteristics precluded 
the existence of that calm deliberation which 
should characterize the philosopher. But 
what philosophy lost, humanity at large 
gained. For he was a man who, while rever- 
ential toabstract reasoning, held such to be of 
subordinate importance unless in the end ap- 
plied in some way to the uplifting of the race. 
What we see in others is often only the reflec- 
tion of our own fine or ignoble qualities, and 
the words he penned of Priestley apply with 
equal force to himself: “He was a man and 
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a citizen before he was a philosopher,” one 
of those “who care even more for freedom 
of thought than for mere advance of know- 
ledge.” 

Thus Huxley’s character had none of that 
originality which-arises from idiosyncrasy. 
Such originality as he possessed was due not 
to startlingly new conceptions of life, but to 
a new correlation of a number of well-known 
virtues. It was the unusual grouping of the 
logic of philosophy, the empiricism of sci- 
ence, the sympathy of humanitarianism, and 
other diversified elements, which, when com- 
pounded into a unified whole, made up a 
character new and interesting, though un- 
original in its components. 


V. 


LASTLY, we come to the two great questions: 
Will Huxley’s works live in literature? If so, 
what place therein will they occupy? In re- 
gard to the first we can safely say that the 
larger number of his essays will not endure. 
These were written for the deciding of ques- 
tions of the day, and will vanish with the 
passing of the day. To this class belong 
most of his controversial papers with Mr. 
Gladstone, Dr. Wace, and others, and many 
of those relating to education in science. 
Again, of the remainder of his work, the 
larger portion will survive as specialized 
technical discussions, and not as literature 
proper. Thus much of his Darwiniana, to- 
gether with his biological and geological 
essays, may continue, as at present, popu- 
lar adaptations of scientific questions, while 
the essay on Hume has already become an 
enduring possession of philosophy. Still 
again, gems of thought in the midst of dry 
discussions are not literature; nor are news- 
paper articles, scattered notes, or other such 
disconnected matter. Thus, much as we may 
regret it, all such works of Huxley—and they 
are numerous—will pass away, and this will 
still further diminish the mass of his perma- 
nent artistic achievements. To find, then, his 
true claims upon the literary world, we must 
look into the few but priceless essays that 
remain. These are not collected in one book, 
but are scattered promiscuously throughout 
the nine volumes of the last arrangement of 
his works. Such are the essays of which 
“The Method of Zadig,” “Evolution and 
Kthics,” and the biographical and critical 
sketch of Joseph Priestley are examples. 
These will endure as humane literature be- 
cause they possess those qualities of style 
and humanitarianism which are the neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions of such. 
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It is displeasing to speak of classifying a 
literary production; one may as well speak 
of measuring a man’s soul with a yardstick, 
or of classifying Beethoven’ssonatas. Never- 
theless, literary essays may be roughly 
divided into the purely artistic, which serve 
principally to create artistic atmospheres 
and display the author’s personality, and the 
semi-artistic, which are written with a pur- 
pose, to prove a principle or state a fact, 
but which are cast into artistic form and so 
become a part of literature. The first class 
is well exemplified by Thoreau and Haw- 
thorne; the second by Ruskin and Huxley. 

What, then, shall we consider as Huxley’s 
mission to the literary world? It was not 
the propounding of new doctrines; for, with 
very few exceptions, his doctrines are not 
new. Nor was it the popularizing of science, 
the mere recasting of other people’s ideas; 
for his works not only embody the spirit as 
well as the grosser materials of the scien- 
tist, but are everywhere instinct with some- 
thing of his own, more vital, more significant. 
His most striking characteristics in doctrine 
and in character were unoriginal. Yet the 
diversified elements in each were combined 
into such new and startling wholes as to 
produce upon the one hand a philosophy of 
life, and upon the other a character, each 
distinctly novel and of profound significance. 
Here were two powerful and original forces. 
Then personality wedded doctrine, and the 
result was Huxley as a literary man, a fac- 
tor in the literary world which combined De 
Quincey’s literature of knowledge and litera- 
ture of power. For rarely has knowledge 
been used with such power as in the hands 
of Huxley. It was in this construction out 
of loose truths of workable theories of life 
and ethics that he excelled. The philosopher 
finds before him a mass of unassorted facts, 
and from them builds a scheme of the uni- 
verse. So Huxley examined the unassorted 
materials of generations of philosophic and 
scientific observers of mankind, and adding 
to these his own copious experiences, de- 
duced therefrom a code of morals, a practi- 
cal philosophy, and a workable basis of ac- 
tion for that part of life upon which science 
touches. In his autobiography he sums up 
his chief objects, which were “to promote 
the increase of natural knowledge, and to 
forward the application of scientific methods 
of investigation to all the problems of life.” 
He is the exponent of such portion of the 
theory of how we ought to live as is deriva- 
ble in this manner. 

In regard to the question of ordinary 
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morality, Huxley is unimpeachable. In his 
writings he touches only upon certain phases 
of the subject, but here exhibits ideals of 
the loftiest kind. It is an interesting fact 
that in an age which has a tendency to pes- 
simism, and perchance to degeneracy, one 
of the purest, most cheerful, and most opti- 
mistic writers has been Huxley, a scientist, 
and even in literature a scientific thinker. 
An excellent reply to those who lay upon 
the shoulders of the scientific spirit the dis- 
illusionment of the age. 

But Huxley realized that behind these 
colder questions of morality must lie senti- 
ment. A world without poetry would be a 
monstrosity, and a life without it, though 
theoretically correct, is of all things most 
dreary and barren. In a sentence we find 
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the true inspiration of his life and teachings. 
It is a dream that has inspired in all ages 
the finest that is in man and raised him 
above the saurians. It was in his lecture 
“On the Physical Basis of Life” that he 
said: “ Permit me to enforce this most wise 
advice. Why trouble ourselves about mat- 
ters of which, however important they may 
be, we do know nothing and can know no- 
thing? We live in a world which is full of 
misery and ignorance, and the plain duty of 
each and all of us is to try to make the 
little corner he can influence somewhat 
less miserable and somewhat less ignorant 
than it was before he entered it.” This, 
after all, was Huxley’s chief end, to which 
both science and literature were only the 
means. 


POEMS BY JOHN CHARLES McNEILL. 


I. IF I COULD GLIMPSE HIM. 
wo in the Scorpion circles low 


The sun, with fainter, dreamier light, 
And at a far-off hint of snow 
The giddy swallows take to flight, 
And droning insects sadly know 
That cooler falls the autumn night; 


When airs breathe drowsily and sweet, 
Charming the woods to colors gay, 
And distant pastures send the bleat 
Of full-grown lambs at dawn of day, 
Old Hermes’ wings grow on my feet, 
And good-by, home! I’m called away! 


There, on the hills, should I behold, 
Sitting upon an old gray stone 

That humps its back up through the mold, 
And piping in a monotone, 

Pan, as he sat in days of old, 
My joy would bid surprise begone. 


Dear Pan! ’T is he that calls me out— 
He, lying in some hazel copse, 

Where lazily he turns about 
And munches each nut as it drops, 

Well pleased to see me swamped in doubt 
At sound of his much-changing stops. 


If I could glimpse him by a vine 
Where purple fox-grapes hang their 
store, 
I ’d tell him, in his leafy shrine, 
How poets say he lives no more. 


He ’d laugh, and pluck a muscadine, 
And fall to piping as of yore. 


Il. THE RATTLESNAKE. 


COILED like a clod, his eyes the home of 
hate, 

Where rich the harvest bows, he lies in 
wait, 

Linking earth’s death and music, mate 
with mate. 


Is ’t lure or warning? Those small bells 
may sing 

Like Ariel sirens, poised on viewless wing, 

To lead stark life where mailéd death is 
king; 


Or nature’s voice, in that cold, earthy 
thrill, 

Bids us avoid the venomed fang of ill, 

And life and death fight equal in her will. 


III. SUNDOWN. 


HILLS, wrapped in gray, standing along the 
west; 
Clouds, dimly lighted, gathering slowly; 
The star of peace at watch above the crest — 
Oh, holy, holy, holy! 


We know, O Lord, so little what is best; 
Wingless, we move so lowly; 
But in thy calm all-knowledge let us rest— 
Oh, holy, holy, holy! 





ELECTRIC TRANSIT IN LONDON AND PARIS. 
BY ISAAC N. FORD. 


other, London, like Poor Joof 

“Tom All-Alone’s,” has been 

jostled and forced to “move 

on.” There may have been 

room enough in the Roman 
or in the Saxon city, but when Plantagenet 
and Tudor London grew rich and prosperous 
there was a maze of overcrowded streets and 
lanes within the circuit of the ancient walls. 
Plague and fire were powerless under the 
Stuarts to check the increase of population. 
Georgian London had spread eastward along 
the river as far as Limehouse, and White- 
chapel had become a crowded working cen- 
ter; and westward it had expanded beyond 
the confines of ancient Westminster toward 
Kensington; but Southwark and Lambeth 
were insignificant suburbs, while Bloomsbury 
was separated by open spaces from the 
Strand, and Islington was a village far 
afield. 

Sir Christopher Wren, looking a long way 
ahead, and dreaming of a stately and im- 
perial capital which has never been created, 
proposed after the Great Fire an impressive 
plan for the rebuilding of the city on sym- 
metrical lines, with broad avenues and open 
spaces. His scheme was rejected as vi- 
sionary, and London was condemned to a 
prolonged transition period of inartistic 
reconstruction and ill-directed expansion. 
Decade after decade the streets have been 
patched up. and the congested districts emp- 
tied into the suburbs; and while the sites 
of a score of old-time villages can now be 
identified within the compactly built area of 
five hundred square miles where the six mil- 
lions of the metropolis live, the pressure of 
overcrowding continues, and Victorian Lon- 
don is still “moving on.” 

The contrast between Georgian and Vic- 
torian London may be illustrated by a cur- 
sory reference to the route of Princess 
Charlotte Sophia of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
when she arrived in the English capital for 
her marriage with George III in 1761. The 
royal coach and retinue did not enter the 


city from the east, but followed a circuit of 
villages from Stratford-le-Bow to Mile End, 
and thence along the Hackney Turnpike to 
Shoreditch Church and Islington, and by a 
new road through Marylebone Fields to Hyde 
Park and St. James’s Palace. Bow Church 
is now a long way from the outermost limit 
of East London, and Hackney Road to 
Shoreditch and City Road to Islington are 
thoroughfares of compactly built sections 
swarming with population; and from Isling- 
ton westward to Willesden and Ealing there 
is a congeries of metropolitan boroughs. 
The princess drove from village to village 
through the open districts of Hoxton, Con- 
duit, and Marylebone Fields, avoiding White- 
chapel, Clerkenwell, Smithfield, and the 
suburb north of the Strand. Her route was 
a segment of a circle, with London Bridge as 
the hub of the wheel. Now the radius could 
be quadrupled, yet the segment would be 
well within the outer rim of metropolitan 
London. On the Surrey side Southwark has 
become a city as populous as Liverpool, and 
from Wapping well out to Richmond there 
is a continuous series of boroughs. This is 
the vast metropolis which sends in from the 
suburbs north and south toward the center 
a million people every morning, and takes 
them back at night; and which keeps another 
million in motion within the inner circle of 
densest traffic, and still another million on 
their rounds of humble toil in the East End. 

The princess, who smiled upon the vil- 
lagers of Stepney, Islington, and Paddington, 
and was carried off in her chair after her 
wedding to see the plays at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, would have lacked the imagi- 
nation required for forecasting the growth 
and redistribution of population during one 
hundred and fifty years, and the concentra- 
tion of traffic which has rendered the streets 
of London the most densely crowded thor- 
oughfares of the world. The vision of a 
metropolis of over six millions, with twenty- 
eight mayors and borough councils, which 
had been constantly emptying itself outward 
and filling up the vacant spaces for fifteen 
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miles in every direction from Charing Cross, 
would have seemed as fantastic and disor- 
dered as one of Ophelia’s dreams. Yet as 
she drove along the highways and entered 
village after village, with theirrambling lanes 
and narrow approaches to central greens, one 
of the sources of future difficulty in the 
regulation of traffic and in the improvement 
of transit was before her eyes. These con- 
stantly recurring village centers in metro- 
politan London from Islington to Stepney 
and from Hammersmith and Kensington to 
Charing Cross have involved intermittent 
blocks in traffic, have rendered the general 
operation of street-cars and electric surface 
roads impracticable, and have forced en- 
gineers and capitalists to work out the tran- 
sit problem underground at high cost. 

If Queen Charlotte in her day could not 
by looking far afield catch a glimpse of the 
future greatness of the metropolis, it is not 
easy for the spectator in front of the Bank 
of England to-day to take a comprehensive 
view of the system of worlds known as Lon- 
don, and to realize the potential energies of 
electric force in binding them together. In 
the quadrangle formed by the Bank, the 
Royal Exchange, and the Mansion House, 
where the pulse of every market in the world 
may be felt from hour to hour, there is a 
ceaseless crush of vehicles and foot-traffic 
until nightfall; and out of. the depths of 
galleries underground, and back into them 
again, are swarming and reswarming hun- 
dreds of thousands from remote suburbs in 
Surrey and from the inner and outer edges 
of the West End. There is a long dip of 
two miles under the Thames to Waterloo 
station, with trains constantly trundling over 
the upward and downward slopes; and there 
are parallel tubes under the river at London 
Bridge, with galleries leading to Clapham 
Common; and for six miles underneath Hol- 
born and Oxford street an electric railway 
pierces the inner circle of traffic. The cen- 
tral station, in front of the Bank, is already 
the outlet for over eleven miles of electric 
tubes; and these aré the first links in a com- 
plete network of deep-level railways, which 
in the course of ten or fifteen years will ex- 
ceed one hundred and possibly approach two 
hundred miles. 

This electric system would have been on 
the surface, and not underground, if Sir 
Christopher Wren’s plan for the rebuilding 
of London had been carried out after the 
Great Fire. There would have been broad 
avenues opening outward in every direction 
from the old-time City, and these would 
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have been extended mile after mile with the 
growth of population. These thoroughfares, 
with avenues penetrating the intervening 
sections, would have been wide enough for 
tram-cars, which in due time might have been 
operated by electric power. London, having 
been left without arterial highways for in- 
tercommunication, has spread far and wide 
in mazes of tangled, narrow streets. The 
Whitechapel and Mile End roads in the 
East End are almost the only thoroughfares 
available for an electric surface system, 
which will ultimately be introduced in that 
benighted quarter from Aldgate to Bow 
Church. Tramways are impracticable in 
the central districts of the metropolis and 
are restricted to the suburbs. Some of them 
will be operated by electric power in the 
course of a few years, but there can never 
be a connected, homogeneous system of 
tram-lines with underground conduits or 
overhead wires. 

If there had been concentration of munici- 
pal authority, the growth of suburban Lon- 
don would have been regulated during the 
last fifty years, and a comprehensive system 
of rapid transit devised. There was no lack 
of either capital or engineering skill, but 
there was no center of organization, no 
stronghold of civic power. The single square 
mile of the historic City retained its anoma- 
lous medieval privileges during the transition 
period when the five hundred square miles 
of Greater London were filling up in Middle- 
sex, Kent, and Surrey, and even on the edges 
of Essex and Hertfordshire. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works was not organized 
until 1855, and the creation of the London 
County Council was deferred until 1889; but 
one was occupied mainly with the drainage 
system, the opening of new thoroughfares 
and outlets for street traffic, and the clear- 
ance of slums, while the other has expended 
millions upon various rehousing schemes and 
has been constantly wrangling over muni- 
cipal control of tramways. Bridges have 
been built, and great works like the Thames 
Embankment and the Blackwall Tunnel have 
been constructed; but a symmetrical system 
of metropolitan transit has not been pro- 
vided. 

Omnibuses were running as long ago as 
1829, and tram-lines were introduced in 1870; 
but the railway companies are mainly respon- 
sible for the improvement of transit facili- 
ties, by which the housing problem has been 
worked out on a large scale in the suburbs, 
while philanthropists, reformers, and sanitary 
engineers were clearing the central slums. 
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It has been an unceasing struggle to keep 
abreast with the requirements of suburban 
growth. There has been no lack of foresight 
on the part of railway managers. The Metro- 
politan and District underground railways 
were opened in 1862 and 1864 through the 
codperation of the trunk-lines; but even with 
this immense access of transit facilities, 
suburban passenger traffic has overtaxed the 
resources of the railways. One railway 
manager after an- 
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ness it in deep-level tunnels. The result has 
been anticipated by Parliament, for the way 
has been opened for a new electric system by 
the passage of general laws for facilitating 
the construction of underground lines and 
light railways. The only restrictions were 
the lining of the tunnels with iron, the pro- 
hibition of concrete protection, and the 
requirement that cheap fares should be 
provided for working-people at specjal hours 

morning and even- 
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ber of trains during 
the hours of subur- 
ban influx and out- 
flow, and that a new 
electric system is re- 
quired for the daily 
use of Greater Lon- 
don. 

While the im- 
provement of transit 
has not adequately 
met the  require- 
ments of the sub- 
urbs, it has enor- 
mously increased-the 
congestion of traffic in the central belt. The 
million drawn in from the outlying suburbs 
added to the million which is on its rounds 
of business or pleasure from Kensington to 
Liverpool street makes the most unmanage- 
able mass of traffic te be found in the world. 
The number of vehicles has been more than 
trebled during the last thirty years, and 
thoroughfares of business and shopping are 
blocked hour after hour. The narrow streets 
cannot accommodate this enormous volume 
of traffic, and Londoners find as a matter of 
practical experience that they must allow 
more time year after year for driving from 
Whitehall to Lombard street, or for crawl- 
ing in omnibus or cab from Ludgate Circus 
to Piccadilly. The streets are widened from 
time to time, and new thoroughfares like that 
from Holborn to the Strand are planned; but 
with the steadily increasing pressure of car- 
riages, omnibuses, cabs, wagons, bicycles, 
and foot-traffic, there is a pressing need for 
an underground electric system for inter- 
communication in the overcrowded central 
section. This is a belt about five miles long 
and two and a half miles broad, contained 
within the inner circle of the District Rail- 
way. 

Electric power was the only alternative for 
steam and horse, and it was necessary to har- 
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underneath London 
were a free field 
where private com- 
panies authorized 
by Parliament could 
burrow. 

The first electric 
line was the City and 
South London Rail- 
way, which was in- 
corporated in 1884. 
It was designed as 
a narrow-gage cable 
railway, but electric 
traction was substi- 
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tuted when the tunnels were completed 
from the Monument to Stockwell, the first 
section of the line being opened in 1890. 
There are separate tunnels, from ten to ten 
anda half feet in diameter, for the outward 
and inward traffic, and these are lined with 
cast-iron rings bolted together through in- 


ternal flanges. From the Monument one 
tunnel falls more rapidly than the other to 
the foreshore of the Thames near London 
Bridge, where one is directly above the other; 
and when the passage under the river-bed has 
been made, the tunnels are side by side, but 
are carried at different levels under Borough 
High street, Newington Causeway, and other 
thoroughfares to Clapham Common. 

The electric current generated at Stock- 
well is conveyed by an insulated conductor 
through both tunnels, the locomotives taking 
it up by collectors or shoes. While an emi- 
nent English engineer, Mr. J. H. Greathead, 
designed this railway, the curves were too 
short and the tubes too small for adequate 
ventilation. The rolling-stock and electrical 
plant were of English manufacture and not 
well adapted for the suburban service. While 
the tunnels are free from smoke, they are 
stuffy and badly lighted, and a journey over 
the line is uncomfortable. 

The first electric line was planned for the 
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made ground; G, main low-level sewer; 


J, railway viaduct. 


F, 


C, ballast ; 
H, Victoria Embankment; I, Metropolitan and District Railway ; 


A, the Thames; B, river mud; 


D, blue clay; E, Waterloo and City railway tunnels; 


relief of populous districts of South London, 
which were dependent upon tramways and 
omnibuses for communication with the heart 
of the City. The second enterprise was 
organized for the sake of facilitating the 
delivery of the suburban passengers of the 
London and South Western Railway at the 
hub of the metropolis. Under a guaranty of 
interest from the trunk-line, the Waterloo 
and City Company easily raised the money 
for constructing a tunnel under the Thames 
to Blackfriars and for extending it under 
Queen Victoria street to the Mansion House. 
While this line, which was opened in 1899, 
supplies facilities for rapid transit from 
Waterloo station to the City, a distance of 
one and a half miles, with pure air and 
electric light, some of the expectations of 
the engineers have not been fulfilled. The 
trains do not obtain on the downward grade 
the momentum required for overcoming at 
high speed the resistance of the upward dip. 
Trains of four cars are rapidly despatched 
during the hours of heaviest traffic morning 
and evening; but since there are motor com- 
partments at both ends on the shove-and- 
pull principle, it is impracticable to reduce 
the weight of the rolling-stock during the 
remaining hours. Owing to the miscalcula- 
tions of the engineers, electric energy is 
wasted in hauling empty cars, and the gra- 
dients are involving unceasing processes of 
repairing. 

The third underground electric railway, 
the Central London, runs from Shepherd’s 


_ Bush to the Royal Exchange, and pierces the 


inner belt of densest traffic. The enterprise 
was sanctioned by Parliament in 1891 and 
opened for public use in 1900, with a con- 
necting-link with Liverpool street unfinished. 
It is a deep-level railway in two separate 
tunnels from sixty to one hundred feet below 
the great thoroughfares, Holborn, Oxford 
street, Bayswater Road, and Uxbridge Road, 
connecting the outer edge of the West: End 
with the heart of the City. The tunnels are 
eleven and a half feet in diameter, with 
an enlargement to twenty-one feet at the 
stations, which are provided with electric 
lifts. The electric generating-station at 
Shepherd’s Bush covers twenty acres. There 
are sixteen boilers under one roof, with 
mechanical stokers fed from bunkers which 
are supplied by coal-conveyors of two hun- 
dred buckets; there are six generators 
harnessed to as many engines in another 
building; and there is a well-equipped plant 
for supplying the power required for operat- 
ing the trains and lifts and for lighting the 
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stations and carriages. At the City terminal, 
six and a quarter miles from Shepherd’s 
Bush, there are subways leading from six 
street junctions to a spacious booking-hall, 
where the three underground electric rail- 
ways now in operation have a common center. 

The Central London, while designed by 
English engineers and built with English 
capital, is American in mechanism, method, 
and spirit. Though the carriages were con- 
structed in England, the generating-plant, the 
locomotives, and the lifts were supplied from 
America; and the railway from the opening 
day has been operated on American prin- 
ciples. The carriages are of a single class, 
and there is one fare, twopence, for any 
distance. Tickets are dropped into brass- 
topped boxes, or “choppers,” at the entrance 
station, and passengers are hustled into long 
trains of six or seven carriages and left at 
liberty to choose between the longitudinal 
seats above the wheels and the cross-seats 
in the center. The name of each station is 
called out while the train is in motion, and 
is emphasized by the slamming of the doors; 
and the passengers are on their feet before 
there is a full stop, and are forcing their 
way out under the stimulus of outcries from 
the guards, “Please step lively.” A journey 
on the Central London is an American ex- 
perience, and there have been many protests 
from croakers against hustling and the mad- 
dening whirl of Yankee energy; but the 
Twopenny Tube from the opening day has 
been the most popular institution of the 
metropolis. 

The Central London has imparied a great 
impulse to the electric transit movement. 
The twenty-five minutes’ run in a cool, well- 
lighted, perfectly ventilated gallery from 
Shepherd’s Bush to the Bank has convinced 
the directors of the Metropolitan and Dis- 
trict railways that smoke and grime will no 
longer be tolerated by Londoners, and that 
electric power must be substituted for steam. 
The change is rendered difficult by the use 
made of these circuits by the trunk railways, 
but with a readjustment of suburban service 
it will be practicable for the companies to 
employ electric power and to clear the tun- 
nels of the noxious fumes of smoke and foul 
air. The Central London already crosses 
the inner and outer circles of the old under- 
ground system at Notting Hill Gate and 
Shepherd’s Bush; and at the Bank station 
there are connections with Waterloo station, 
Clapham Common, and Finsbury Pavement. 
Another important connection will be made 
at Oxford Circus with the Baker street and 


Waterloo line, which is now under construc- 
tion and may be opened before the close of 
1903. This new enterprise involves two addi- 
tional tunnels under the Thames near West- 
minster Bridge, and the construction of a 
station at Charing Cross, with approaches 
by subways from various streets opening into 
Trafalgar Square. It will be at once a lateral 
line across the central belt of traffic and a 
fresh outlet for the delivery of passengers 
by the London and South Western Railway 
at Charing Cross and Oxford Circus. 

Another lateral line from Charing Cross 
to Euston and Hampstead has passed under 
the control of an American syndicate and 
will probably be constructed with all the 
resources of Chicago energy. An electric 
line is also under construction from Finsbury 
Park to Finsbury Pavement for the relief 
of suburban traffic by the Great Northern 
Railway. An electric line from Bromp- 
ton to Piccadilly via Kensington High and 
Hyde Park Corner is also promised in the 
near future. These railways, with the Baker 
street and Waterloo, will increase the mileage 
of electric lines from eleven and a quarter to 
twenty-seven, exclusive of the old Metro- 
politan and District circuits, which are to 
be transformed by the substitution of elec- 
tric power for steam. Eight additional elec- 
tric lines or extensions have been authorized 
by Parliament, and will increase the total 
mileage from twenty-seven to forty-five and 
a half; and there are thirteen other pro- 
jects for which legislative sanction is soli- 
cited, with a mileage of sixty-one and three 
quarters. These are suburban lines, lateral 
connections between trunk railways, and 
parallel systems to the Central London in 
the inner district of densest traffic. 

Private companies hold the field, but they 
find it difficult to obtain the reserves of capi- 
tal required for their undertakings. The 
Central London expects an annual traffic of 
fifty millions, and all the calculations of the 
various prospectuses are elastic; but inves- 
tors insist upon having a good return for 
their money. 

If the metropolis had possessed the cen- 
tralized administration of the great English 
and Scotch municipalities the transit prob- 
lem would have been solved by the adoption 
of a comprehensive plan of electric under- 
ground lines,with subways at every congested 
center of traffic and with connections with 
surface roads wherever overhead wires or 
conduits were practicable. The London 
County Council has restricted its energies 
to the control of the suburban tram-lines, 
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and the trunk railways, after an arduous 
struggle to keep abreast of the requirements 


of local traffic, are now content to provide 
outlets and inlets for it and to leave private 
companies in possession of underground 
London. The success of the Central London, 
which is now carrying two hundred thousand 
passengers on its busiest days, insures the 
rapid development of the underground sys- 
tem. It seems safe to assume that in the 
course of the next decade over one hundred 
miles of these electric lines will be in opera- 
tion, and that the metropolis will be fairly 
honeycombed with these underground gal- 
leries. The East End, with its broad thor- 
oughfares and lateral movement of working 
population north and south to the docks, may 
be served with surface electric railways, and 
the London County Council is already sub- 
stituting electric power for horse-power in 
suburban districts; but the rehousing prob- 
lem will be worked out on a large scale by 
the extension of the underground electric 
system. 

When statisticians assert that in the 
course of the next thirty years Greater 
London will have a population of twelve 
millions in place of six millions, neither archi- 
tects nor municipal politicians are moved to 
propose comprehensive plans for the rebuild- 
ing of the metropolis, the construction of 
broad thoroughfares, and the improvement 
of transit for the accommodation of the 
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traffic, which will be thrown inevitably upon 
streets already suffocated during hours of 
daylight. The underground electric sys- 
tem in its tentative stage barely enables 
clear-sighted reformers to perceive how 
London is to go on for another genera- 
tion emptying itself into remote suburbs 
whence millions can be brought into the 
inner circle of business and traffic and car- 
ried back at night to districts where they 
can be cheaply housed. It does not help 
them to understand how the central thor- 
oughfares, where congestion is increased by 
every improvement in metropolitan transit, 
are to be adapted to the traffic of the future. 

Lord Rosebery once described London as 
an anomalous jumble of disjected provinces, 
without vitalizing principle, unity of action, 
or enlightened and progressive policies, such 
as have raised municipal government in other 
English cities to the highest level of effi- 
ciency. All the great questions connected 
with its extraordinary growth and the reor- 
ganization and unification of its municipal 
activities have been neglected and thrust 
aside until they have become unmanageable. 

An average estimate of the cost of the 
deep-level tubes when in full operation is 
three million dollars a mile. The Central 
London average is higher and the City and 
Waterloo lower, but in every instance the 
cost of underground electric railways is in- 
creased by the high rates of interest required 
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by investors and by the expenses of finan- 
cial supplies. At current estimates, a system 
of two hundred miles of deep-level railway 
will cost as much as the South African War. 
If it had been a municipal undertaking, as in 
Paris, the capital would have been obtained 
at low rates, and there would have been an 
enormous reduction in the cost of the work, 
which involves the only practical solution of 
the greatest social problem in the metropolis 
—the rehousing of the millions. 

The prime factor of the Paris transit 
problem is the octroi. This is the local tax 
levied upon all provisions consumed and 
many materials used in the city. While it 
increases the cost of living, it is an impor- 
tant source of local revenue, and has enabled 
the municipal authorities to improve and 
embellish the city from decade to decade 
and to convert it into the most beautiful and 
artistic capital in Europe. In London there 
has been a constant reswarming of hives of 
population from center to suburbs. In Paris 
octroi statesmanship has aimed at prevent- 
ing the redistribution of the inhabitants of 
congested centers, and has kept the masses 
within the city, where they were paying 
local taxes and swelling the revenues of the 
treasury. The municipal government has 
persistently opposed the plans of the railway 
companies for improving suburban transit 
and for establishing a central station in the 
heart of Paris. This policy has finally com- 
mitted it to a vast undertaking for providing, 
on strictly urban lines, a system of under- 
ground electric transit for the French 
capital. 

When the London District and Metro- 
politan underground railways were projected, 
the imagination of French engineers took 
fire. MM. Brame and Flachat prepared, in 
1856, a comprehensive scheme for a metro- 
politan railway in Paris, and during the next 
twenty years as many as forty variants of 
it were discussed by the French Society of 
Civil Engineers. The railway companies 
were deeply interested in the general plan, 
and were prepared to undertake its execution 
at their own cost, because they pérceived the 
full advantage of an opportunity for im- 
proving the transit facilities of the suburbs, 
for connecting all the main lines, and for 
concentrating local and through traffic in 
the heart of the city. The municipal authori- 
ties interposed objections, and the scheme 
was not carried out. When the Exposition 
of 1889 was projected, the French govern- 
ment and the railway companies revived this 
transit plan, but local opposition again 
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blocked it. As the Exposition of 1900 ap- 
proached, the French government again 
proposed a solution of the transit problem; 
and the Municipal Council was forced to take 
up the work in order to keep the railway 
companies out of it. Its plan was sanctioned 
by the law of March 30, 1898. It is exclu- 
sively a municipal undertaking. It was ori- 
ginally planned as a network of narrow-gage 
underground railways. The French govern- 
ment succeeded in altering the gage in con- 
formity with that of the trunk railways; but 
there will be no connection between the two 
systems, and the rolling-stock of the main 
lines cannot be used in the tunnels. Muni- 
cipal socialism virtually excludes the railway 
companies from this urban system. 

This municipal undertaking is one of vast 
proportions. It includes six distinct lines 
of tunnel, viaduct, and cutting, about seven 
tenths of the entire work being underground. 
There will be a circular system, following in 
the main the outer boulevards of the city. 
The two great pleasure-grounds, the Bois de 
Boulogne and the Bois de Vincennes, will be 
connected by a transverse line from Porte 
Dauphine and Porte Maillot, in the west, to 
Porte de Vincennes, in the east. There will 
be an irregular circuit from Porte de Cli- 
gnancourt to Porte d’Orléans. The three re- 
maining lines will be either connecting-links 
within the main circle or extensions on the 
fringe of it. Only one of the six sections, 
the transverse line from east to west, has 
been constructed, with a short segment of 
the circular line from the Place de l’Etoile 
to the Trocadéro. The length of the pro- 
jected system will be about fifty miles. The 
city of Paris constructs the tunnels and 
viaducts, orders the open cutting, and leaves 
the work in condition for the operation of 
the lines. A concession has been granted 
to the Compagnie Générale de Traction for 
supplying superstructure, electric power, 
and rolling-stock, and for managing daily 
traffic. The concession runs for thirty-five 
years, and the entire transit system, by the 
requirements of law, will be completed by 
March, 1911. 

The section of the Metropolitan Railway 
now in operation is the transverse line across 
Paris from Porte de Vincennes to Porte 
Maillot, with branches from the Place de 
l’Etoile to Porte Dauphine and the Trocadé- 
ro. The circuit with its three spurs from the 
Arc de Triomphe is eight and three quarter 
miles in length, and with the exception of 
the passage of the St. Martin Canal and a 
small section near the Rue de Reuilly, it is 
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underground. The railway, with double lines 
of track, runs underneath thoroughfares like 
the Boulevard Diderot, the Rue de Rivoli, 
and the Champs-Elysées, and there are sta- 
tions at centers like the Place de la Nation, 
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The gayest of capitals revels in the open 
air, in glimpses of the brightest and most 
cheerful streets in the world, in the spectacle 
of throngs of idlers in front of the cafés, 
and in the bewildering variety, brilliant color, 
and fascinating charm 
of the night life. Un- 
derground transit is 
rendered tolerable only 
by a glare of electric 
light, and by the con- 
sciousness of rapid 
flight under favorite 
thoroughfares from 
j one center to another. 
mis The air in the tunnels 

is wholesome, and 

there is a sense of 
pleasurable excite- 
ment in the swift on- 
rush of the train and 
in the bustle and tur- 
moil of the stations. 
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AT THE PORTE MAILLOT 
STATION. 


the Place de la Bas- 
tille, the Hotel de Ville, 
the Louvre, the Palais 
Royal, the Tuileries, 
the Place de la Con- 
corde, and the Place 
Victor Hugo. The tun- 
nels, being close to the 
surface, are more read- 
ily approached than 
the deep-level lines in 
London. The curved 
side walls, arch, and 
invert are coated with 
cement, and the tun- 
nelsrangefromtwenty- 
one feet eight inches 
to twenty-three feet 
three and a half inches 
in width, with a clear height of seventeen 
feet at the center. The single-line tunnels, 
used where connections are made with 
branches of the general system, are larger 
than the London tubes. The stations are 
built of white glazed enameled brick, only 
one of them having an open sky exposure. 
At the terminal stations there are long loops 
for avoiding the necessity for reversing 
trains, and the platforms are connected with 
arched bridges. 
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THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY OF PARIS—ARRIVAL OF A TRAIN AT 


THE HOTEL DE VILLE STATION. 


The train service is less comfortable than 
that of the Central London, for there are 
two classes of compartments in place of 
saloon carriages; but there is no discontent 
when there are as many passengers standing 
as sitting, and when there is detention at 
the stations in the hurly-burly. of emptying 
and filling the cars. It is cheap transit. The 
fare is five cents for the first class, and three 
for the second; and before nine o’clock in the 
morning a return coupon, second class, good 
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for the day, may be had for another cent. 
This is virtually a two-cent fare for working- 
people for any distance under eight miles. 
The Central London has a uniform fare of 
four cents for six miles. In Berlin there is 
a two-cent fare on the electric lines for dis- 
tances under ten miles. 

The circular railway, of which a single mile 
has been completed under the Avenue 
Kléber, from the 
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The Metropolitan Railway, in equipment, 
methods of construction, and financial ar- 
rangements, is essentially a French enter- 
prise. The three groups of generators, one 
supplying an electric current of six hundred 
volts, and the other two a tension of five 
thousand volts, will represent when completed 
the mechanical genius of Creusot; and the 
rolling-stock will also be of French man- 
ufacture. The 








Place de ’Etoile 
to the Troca- 
déro, will be the 
next work of the 
Municipal Coun- 
cil. When the 
outer boulevards 
have been tun- 
neled for this 
circuit, and an 
irregular north- 
and-south line 
has been con- 
structed from 





chief engineer, 
M. Bienvenue, 
has conducted 
with exceptional 
skill the process 
of driving a tun- 
nel at slight 
depth through 
thoroughfares 
where sewers, 
water - mains, 
gas-piping, and 
circuits of wires 
were embedded. 








Porte de Cli- 
gnancourt to 
Porte d’Orléans, 
with the three 
connecting-links within and outside of the 
main circle, Paris will have a complete system 
of urban transit and intercommunication. 
The original estimate of the cost of this muni- 
cipal undertaking was thirty-three million dol- 
lars for fifty miles, or six hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars per mile; and the traction 
company’s expenses for laying down the lines, 
providing the superstructure, and supplying 
rolling-stock and electric plant were roughly 
calculated at twenty-five per cent. of the 
outlay for construction. The estimate of the 
cost of the transverse line already in opera- 
tion was seven million five hundred thousand 
dollars. It has been largely exceeded, owing 
to the necessity for removing and relaying 
the sewers in the Rue de Rivoli and in other 
thoroughfares, and also because workmen 
employed by the municipality and its con- 
tractors have been favored in wages and 
hours. While municipal socialism has in- 
creased the cost of the work by its methods 
of construction, it has provided unlimited 
facilities for raising the capital at lowrates of 
interest; and with the decisive advantage of 
tunneling near the surface, and of piecing 
out the tubes with open cutting and viaducts, 
it will be enabled to complete the system at 
a fraction of the cost of the deep-level rail- 
ways constructed by private companies in 
London. 
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“Le GENE Civ.” 
BIFURCATION OF THE TRACKS AT THE PORTE DE VINCENNES TER- 
MINUS OF THE PARIS METROPOLITAN; ON THE RIGHT THE 
TRACK ASCENDS TO A HIGHER LEVEL. 


As many as five 
thousand work- 
men have been 
employed, and 
immense quantities of excavated material 
have been removed by subterranean galleries 
to the Seine with little interference to street 
traffic. The chalky subsoil was easily worked, 
but the infiltration of water was often a 
hindrance, and there were several collapses 
of tunnels from heavy rains and improper 
setting of cement. The resources of 
French engineering were equal to every 
emergency, and with the experience gained 
in the real utility of shields and other de- 
vices, the work will be completed with in- 
creased facility. 

It will be a costly undertaking, far in ex- 
cess of current estimates, but the munici- 
pality, with the octroi behind it, can supply 
the capital required. It is an open question 
whether the expense of construction will be 
recovered by the intricate system of per- 
centages of five and ten centimes on every 
fare, with a progressive series of fractions 
for every ten millions in an annual traffic of 
over one hundred and forty million passen- 
gers. 

Municipal socialism, instead of aiding the 
trunk railways in building up the suburbs and 
in delivering passengers at a central station, 
has sought to keep the masses in Paris, and 
to enable them to go from one quarter to 
another through underground galleries in 
quick time and at low cost. 




















HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By J. W. EVANS, 


THE FAMILY OF ROSE ANN, WASHERWOMAN. 





THE GENTLEMAN OF THE PLUSH ROCKER. 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART. 


WITH PICTURES BY EDWARD POTTHAST. 


jie picture of the family group of Rose 
Ann, washerwoman, as gathered almost 
any day at her cabin door, was a pictorial 
expression of the great story of her life—its 
romance, its tragedy, and, fortunately for 
all concerned, its comedy. 

Rose Ann was, as already introduced, and 
as she herself would have told you, a washer- 
woman—“not none o’ yo’ fancy laund’esses, 
but jes a plain grass-bleachin’, sun-dryin’, 
clair-starchin’, muscle-polishin’ washerwo- 
man.” Would there were more of her kind! 

She was fat, black, maternal; and as she 
stood among her piccaninnies before her 
tubs, in character, even to the turning up 
of her faded skirt from her bare feet, it was 
gratifying to see that she was alive and 
happy. : 

The group of children, a dog or two, and 
a maternal cat,—also in character, —slept, 
played, quarreled, or frolicked about her 
feet, and on the grass-plot beyond her wash- 
bench. The smaller children were nearly 
naked, taking the group in midsummer; a 
baby of less than a year, who disputed a 
bone with a playful pup, was quite so. / 

This much of the picture might have been 
duplicated, excepting as to unimportant de- 
tails, at any one of a dozen cabin doors within 
a mile of Rose Ann’s. A note of apparent 
discord comes in with the father of the 
family, the gentleman in starched linen, if 
you please, who, in an attitude of elegant 
leisure, reclined in the easy-chair at the 
washer’s right—somewhat apart from the 
group, but near enough to his spouse for 
comfortable conversation. 

This personage+there are some-who are 
always, by grace of a certain innate distinc- 
tion, “personages” in any group of persons 
—this personage, then, was, so he was in- 
troduced, “ Mr. Napoleon Jackson, Esquire,” 
and he was, as seen at a glance, a man of 
color, of leisure, of family, and of parts. As 
to color, Napoleon, or ’Poleon familiarly, was 
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so deeply endowed as to be almost colorless, 
which is to say, he was black. He was as 
nearly black, that is, as any man or crow was 
ever known to be. The highest expression of 
the pure African is by no means a forbid- 
ding type. Far from it. Of course the fa- 
miliar “ types,” which alone are really typical, 
are of other sorts. But Napoleon was an 
exception. If there had been any room for 
the suspicion, any slight deflection of color 
admitting a ray of doubt, one would have 
said, with small feeling of hazard, that he 
was part Indian. But that was simply be- 
cause of his slender and great proportions, 
the straight lines defining his supple figure, 
and the high bridge of his nose, to which fea- 
ture alone his amiable face owed its dignity. 
It takes more than polished linen, plush 
easy-chairs, and muscular relaxation to ex- 
press the real inborn spirit of repose. It is 
true that the only creases in Napoleon’s duck 
trousers were those which told of easy ris- 
ings and sittings, and that his cuffs, which 
were polished until they were as fine as cel- 
luloid, generally went “all unbroke” back 
to Rose Ann’s tubs, but the lordly grace of 
the man was a thing apart from either rai- 
ment or incidental setting. That it was 
somewhat heightened in effect by the chair 
of scarlet plush in which he lounged cannot 
be denied. This resplendent article, of which 
more anon, was of the pattern known as the 
Morris chair, with an adjustable back.) Rose 
Ann called it by another name, but that 
belongs further along in the story. As to 
the “blooming tree,” perhaps that, too, can 
wait. However, it is part of the composite, 
and belongs in the picture. An old syca- 
more, dead by a lightning-stroke which had 
robbed it of all but a single spreading limb 
on one side, had been by the hand of love— 
love for the idle man beneath it, not for the 
tree—transformed into a brilliant canopy of 
flowering vines—morning- and evening-glo- 
ries for each day’s greetings and farewells, 
Virginia creeper, honeysuckles, a straggling 
rose, and others for perennial flower and 
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leaf. In the height of its florescence, as 
now, and particularly in the slanting hours 
of the going and coming sun, it was a glory 
worthy—well, perhaps worthy of a better 
cause. And yet, no. Is it not sufficient rea- 
son for its being that it was in itself a glad- 
dener of mortal sight, a holder of song as 
well as of color? For there came humming- 
bird and butterfly, honey-bee and moth of 
tawny wings. And love lived, too, at home, 
snugly nested in its tangle of woody honey- 
suckle, starred over now by red cypress 
flowers and shaded with waxen leaves of 
cool Madeira. Surely the canopy was worth 
while for its own sake, which is to say, for 
love and beauty’s. Who would stop God’s 
rain because it falleth as saith the Scrip- 
ture? 

The back of the Morris chair was low- 
ered by means of a brass rod and a series 
of notches. About the hour when the 
morning-glories began to twist up their 
cups, leaving the blood of the cypress stars 
to catch the upmoving.sun, Rose Ann’s 
habit was to slip the rod back a notch 
or two behind her lord, for this was his 
usual napping-time. Not that he always 
slept. For there were mornings when he 
seemed to enjoy whatever he saw in the 
canopy above his head, and occasionally he 
would call Rose Ann’s attention to a tragedy 
or comedy of life there which might have 
been a reflection of that enacting below, 
though neither he nor she would ever have 
discovered it. He-birds are often mighty 
fine gentlemen, if you please, and there are 
plush rockers galore in the greenery cham- 
bers for such as they when their pleasure 
may be to tilt upon their perches while they 
bask in the adoration of their dutifully sit- 
ting mates. What is the difference, a nest 
or a tub, to typify the conserving partner— 
the home-maker? 

And some of these feathered fellows are, 
even as was Napoleon, fine, able-bodied 
types. And many are song-birds, too, as 
was he. 

Rose Ann was a magnetic woman, as most 
thoroughly vitalized people are—most, but 
not all. Some there be who thrive as air- 
plants, ever luxuriant, but detached, self- 
contained. But our woman was not of this 
class. Rather was she of those who, rooted 
to the soil by a thousand live fibers, grow, 
thrive, blossom, and bloom, not to speak of 
bearing, for the joy of all such as come in 
contact with them. It was her part of life 
—life abundant, warm, sweet to the pos- 
sessor. It needed that God should send a 
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woman like this as mate to the man in the 
chair; that is, if he be mated at all. And 
surely, if physical perfection and a gentle 
heart count for aught, it were a pity to have 
him wasted. Perhaps it would better be said, 
for the sake of the few space-blind, who 
know not how to read between the lines, 
that Napoleon had never in his life been 
known to do any kind of work—that the 
situation, which has already been described 
as interpretative, was not an incident or a 
phase of his being. It was its very essence. 

Such a life was, of course, open to criticism, 
and, equally of course, it got it. But since 
Rose Ann had, according to her oft-declared 
defense, known just what she was doing 
when she married him, and since it was her 
pleasure, perhaps even her pride, to labor 
for her lord’s leisure,—in other words, to pit 
her tubs against his chair,—and since there 
was neither lean nor hungry one between 
the two, and while there was joy in the song 
by which she washed, as well as impetus to 
industry in its stirring measure, it would 
seem that criticism may have been vain and 
sympathy wasted. 

“Well, I married for love, an’ I got it,” 
she was wont to exclaim to such of her 
neighbors as were indiscreet enough to chal- 
lenge her conjugal loyalty. And she gen- 
erally added, often flapping a wet garment 
between her palms for emphasis, “ An’ J ’m 
happy in it!” 

Then, if the guest were of an insistent 
turn, or if Rose Ann happened to be herself 
in a voluble mood, she ;would enter more 
deeply into the subject in this wise: 

“Of co’se, when I married ’Poleon, I 
knowed he was n’t to say de ’dustriousest 
man in de worl’, an’ I ain’t got no right to 
complain. He did n’t work whilst he was 
co’tin’ me an’ stop arter he got married. No, 
sir. He co’ted me settin’ down fannin’ or 
layin’ in de clover whilst I flung de hoe. 
An’ I swapped off de hoe fer love an’ duty 
arter I got married, ’ca’se a wash-bench is 
better ’n a potato-hill to raise chillen roun’. 
No, I know it ain’t none o’ his fault. He 
can’t work, ’ca’se his mammy she marked him 
so. She had been overworked befo’ he was 
born, an’ she marked her chile fer rest.” 

Thus she bravely exploited the situation 
to her idle guest, Calline Caxton, one after- 
noon, and the woman must, either by word 
or look, have expressed some disapproval of 
the maternal prevision, for Rose Ann has- 
tened to add: 

“Yas, I know a plenty o’ de ole folks tol’ 
’er it was a sin ag’in’ de unborn an’ contrary 
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to de Scriptures, which say how man dat ’s 
born o’ oman is boun’ to earn ’is bread by de 
sweat of ’is brow.. But she ‘lowed dat she 
had sweated enough fer two, an’ she nuver 
raised de mark off ’n ’im. No, ’t ain’t dat 
’Poleon don’t want to work; howsomever, I 
don’t say he do, but ef he did, he could n’t. I 
done seed it tried. Three or fo’ strokes o’ de 


“*HE CO’TED ME SETTIN’ DOWN FANNIN’. . . 


hoe-handle or de rake Il sicken ’im wuss ’n 
a dorg. It’s a spell she laid on’im. Yas, I 
done seen him sicken wid a workin’ tool 
one minute, an’ maybe de nex’ minute some 
o’ de gals ’d come foolin’ roun’, an’ he ’d ketch 
‘em up an’ dance roun’ my wash-bench wid 
double a hoe-motion, an’ jes git up a’ ap- 
petite for ’is dinner. It ain’t de labor dat 
hurts ’im. It ’s de thoughts of it.” 

Perhaps she fancied even further disap- 
proval in her guest’s eyes, for she hastily 
added, and in quite another tone: 

“But I sho does like to see ’im settin’ so 
—tekin’ it easy. I don’t know what I ’d do 
ef I did n’t have him to feast my eyes on 
whilst I’m workin’ so constant. I tell you, a’ 
able-bodied man in sight is a heap o’ conso- 
lation.” 

To this her visitor replied with a sniff 
that it would “ pleg her all but to death ef she 
had to keep her ole man in her eye all day.” 

To which Rose Ann cleverly retorted: 

“I don’t wonder!” 
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Whereupon the offended Calline, coolly 
remarking that it “took a heap o’ kind o’ 
people to mek a world,” strolled loftily away. 

“So long! Call ag’in, sister,” cried the 
jovial Rose Ann, fairly chuckling while she 
raised a wet garment for inspection, and in 
a moment she added to herself: 

“T don’t blame you, sister. I sho don’t. 


WHILST I FLUNG DE HOE.’” 


It ’d pleg me, too, to haf to look at a cross- 
eyed, swiveled-up little some’h’n’ other lak 
Brer Clay Caxton. It sho would—an’ all 
his brick-layin’ dirt on ’im, too.” 

She even dropped her work for a moment, 
and watching the slim red figure down the 
road, she laughed again. 

“Yas, indeedy. Ef I was tied to a little 
laborin’ thing lak Br’er Caxton, I reckon I ’d 
be put to it, an’ haf to tek comfort in Tukky- 
red Mother-Hubbards, too.” 

Then, bending to her task, she began to 
sing: 


Oh, love ’s my meat, oh, love ’s my drink, 
Oh, love ’s my daily fare; 
Asleep, awake, forgit or think, 
I breathes it in the air! 
Oh, love, 
I hear 
You hummin’ ’mongs’ de bees! 
Oh, love, 
I hear 
You singin’ in de trees! 
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By the time she had repeated the chorus 
through a first suds and was ready to change 
tubs, the recent guest had turned out of 
sight, and Rose Ann glanced with a smile 
from the point of her departure to Napo- 
leon, who smiled back at her from the third 
angle of his repose, as he remarked, as if sim- 
ply to fill felicitously the wash-board’s pause: 

“T see sperits is thick roun’ heah dis 
mornin’, honey.” 

“Yas,” replied Rose Ann; “I taken notice 
how Towser been snappin’ at de air, an’ all 
three teethers seein’ sperits in dey sleep. 
Huccome you taken notice to de sperits, 
Poly?” 

“I felt one bresh by me jes now, lak a 
mighty win’,—purty nigh friz my ear-rim, 
—but it nuver shuk a leaf on de tree.” 

“You don’t say!” She looked up into the 
tree indicated. “It ain’t chilled you none, I 
hope? ’Ca’se dat ’s a sperit-win’, sho. Any 
mortal win’ ’d be boun’ to mek de trees trim- 
ble. I ’m glad to see dey good sperits, 
dough. None o’ de chillen ain’t whimpered 
—jes smiled an’ laughed in dey dreams. An’ 
Towser, too, he jes s’luted ’em frien’ly in de 
sunlight. He knows dey good sperits. Ricol- 
lec’ how he barked an’ tuk on time de pat- 
teroles got atter you?” 

“Yas, I ’member. But dey warn’t no 
patteroles, honey. You heah me. Dey 
warn’t nothin’ but sperits. Dat ’s my b’lief. 
You ricollec’, we nuver seen nothin’—jes 
heerd a voice out ’n de darkness. Dat ’s 
huccome Towser seen ’em so clair. He don’t 
pay no ’tention to folks in de flesh less’n dey 
rattle de gate-latch.” 

“Maybe you right, "Poly. But yit ’n’ still 
I can’t git it out ’n my min’ dat dat voice 
sounded mighty familius. I don’t want to 
say whose voice it sounded lak, but it sho 
did strak my yeah wid a mighty familius 
soun’. It cert’n’y did. Seem lak it had long- 
time-ago in it, too, an’ I can’t fergit it.” 

Napoleon was more than languidly inter- 
ested, for he even raised his body as he 
asked: 

“Tell yo’ ole man whose voice it favored, 
honey. Huccome you nuver is spoke about 
dis befo’? Was it de voice o’ de livin’ or de 
dead?” 

His wife wiped her hands on her apron 
and rested them upon her hips while she 


turned to her husband, but before speaking: 


she swept the road with her eyes as if, in 
spite of her assurance, she felt a vague fear. 
Then she said slowly: 

“Hit ’minded me bofe o’ de livin’ an’ de 
dead. Lak a dead voice in a livin’ mouf—” 
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Then turning suddenly and laughing as if 
she might have said more than she intended, 
she exclaimed: 

“Listen at me prophesyin’ an’ talkin’ "bout 
sperits, lak as ef I was feard!” 

Then, resuming her work, she began 
slowly and in a wavering minor key to sing: 


Oh, heaben ’s mighty close,— 
Yas, close, yas, close,- 
Ef you got a yeah to listen 
To de hos’, to de hos’, 
Ef you got a yeah to listen to de sto-ry! 


Oh, heaben ’s mighty nigh, — 
Yas, nigh, yas, nigh, — 
Ef you got a’ eye fer visions 
In de sky, in de sky, 
Ef you got a’ eye fer visions o’ de glo-ry! 


As she sang she had gradually warmed to 
the words, repeating the last couplet several 
times, and when she finally stopped, she 
turned to the dog, who was again whining, 
while he lifted his nose into the shaft of sun- 
light above his body. 

“T tell yer, pardner,” she began, still keep- 
ing her eyes upon the dog, although ad- 
dressing her husband, “I tell yer, my b’lief 
is dat Gord meks it up to a dorg.” 

“What yer say, sugar? Mek up what?” 

“Why, I say I b’lieve Gord meks it up to 
a beas’—fer bein’ a beas’. Us humans we 
stan’ up an’ sing about ‘seein’ visions in de 
sky,’ an’ Towser, heah, he don’t say nothin’, 
but he sees ’em. An’ de puny chillen, too, 
dey see mo’ ’n dey ’Il ever see when dey git 
uppish an’ strong. Yas, bless de Lord! I 
b’lieve he meks up a heap o’ things to de 
dumb an’ little. Even us blackskins we see 
mo’’n white folks sees. Why, plenty o’ folks 
passes by heah an’ looks at you an’ looks at 
me an’de chillen an’ pities me. Even dat yaller 
triflin’ Calline Caxton, did n’t she call on 
her white blood to pity me an’ cas’ slurs at 
you? . She sho did, an’ she so triflin’ de win’ 
won’t have her, an’ not a chile te lay ’er out 
when she dies, an’ she married to ole slim- 
shanks, bow-laig Clay. Good Lord! lemme 
git along wid dis renchin’! Deze starched 
clo’es is boun’ to dry wid de even-glories to- 
day, sho.” 

The quick strokes by which she had so 
cleverly “hit off”. her neighbors amused 
Napoleon tremendously, for he fairly roared 
with laughter. And thus restored to better 
spirits, he waited only for the measure of 
her wash-board to start up lustily: 


Love made St. Peter walk de sea, 
It built ole Noay’s ark, 
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It lit de stars fer you an’ me 
To squench de blindin’ dark. 


His wife did not join with him at first, 
but when he had reached the chorus, she 
came in jubilantly: 


You hummin’ ’mongs’ de bees! 
Oh, love, 
I hear 

You singin’ in de trees! 


Of course, as Rose Ann was a wholesome 
woman and no fool, one might have known 
that the formal consent which she had so 
cheerfully given to what some of her critics 
were pleased to call her “jug-handle love” 
—all on one side—must have had a definite 
excuse. Not that it would do to admit the 
conditions of her life’s romance as testimony 
in a case involving the question of any 
woman’s sanity—or any man’s, for that mat- 
ter; still, it is gratifying when love falls 
into line with reason and common sense. 

Although Napoleon was a man of leisure, 
—that is to say, of declared, even profes- 
sional leisure,—he is seen to have been a 
person of health and physical perfection, and 
so he took his ease as a live man takes it, in 
conscious enjoyment, and with such varia- 
tions as pleased his fancy. As Rose Ann 
expressed it, “When his mammy marked 
him for rest, she marked him for pleasure 
in it.” 

There were hazy “fish-bitin’” days, for 
instance, when the plush chair sat vacant 
indoors, and milord betook himself to the 
bayou behind the Cherokee hedge. At other 
times, discerning by nature’s intimations 
when the hickories were full of squirrels or 
the woods of snipe, the fields alive with par- 
tridges, or the bayou itself swarming with 
ducks, in pursuit of pleasure he perforce 
became provider and suffered no resultant 
illness, his mind being that of the sportsman 
alone, untaxed with thought of provision. 

On these occasions he generally took sev- 
eral of the children with him, and of course 
the dogs, often allowing the former to draw 
straws as to which might go and which must 
remain at home to cook dinner; for no mat- 
ter how alluring the sport, Napoleon was 
never beguiled into ignoring what he called 
his “in’ard dinner-bell,” which rang more 
regularly than many of the bayou clocks. 
Nor would he, under any circumstances, 
carry a dinner-pail. 

“Stale picnic victuals” he declared to be 
“good enough for them that liked it”; and if 
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his spouse occasionally exhibited a shade of 
disappointment, —for it is a relief to have 
one’s best beloved get out and be gone once 
in a while,—he would add, “No, honey; no 
woods dinners an’ divo’ces fer me!” Where- 
upon the good woman would beam with 
affection revived, and would even perhaps 
remind him to “be shore to sen’ home any 
luck in time to be cooked, ef he craved it 
fer supper.” And, indeed, she could promise 
this without incurring serious interruption, 
for there was scarce a featherling out of the 
nest—otherwise the cradle—who could not, 
with the slightest instruction from over the 
maternal shoulder, get up a dinner the aroma 
of which had more than once, when the wind 
was tantalizing, hurried the field-hands home 
at noon, even though, perforce, they were 
obliged to go in an opposite direction and to 
pots far less savory. The outdoor fire which 
boiled her clothes would turn out from its 
live coals both bread and potatoes done to a 
turn behind her back, even when the oldest 
one at home chanced to be the little Rosanne 
while she was only “ gwine on ten.” And the 
greens-pot with its endless resources, even 
to its supreme product of dumplings, was 
ably managed without so much as a peep 
under its lid by the mother. 

Even “last-minute luck,” generally a sim- 
ple matter of “br’ilin’ or fryin’,” was easily 
accomplished by “the undergrowth,” the 
four-year-old twins often running races at 
skinning squirrels or picking ducks. Indeed, 
she often remarked playfully, “Sence my ole 
man is marked fer rest, I sho is markin’ my 
chillen fer work.” And she would sometimes 
add: “ All ’cep’n’ de baby. I ’m ’feard he’s 
his daddy’s chile; an’ ef he is, I pray de Lord 
to fire his soul to preach.” 

It had once been her hope to turn Napo- 
leon’s life into account in this way, seeing 
that the cloth is popularly symbolic of ease, 
but he promptly put her to shame and to 
fear by answering that “ef he ever entered 
de Lord’s vineyard as a laborer, he ’d look 
fer his days to be short.” 

Even in his workless life, however, there 
were slight ways besides the incidental help 
of rod and gun in which he oiled the domes- 
tic wheels, even though he never supplied 
the power which drove them. For one thing, 
he generally delivered the finished wash for 
his wife, this being not labor per se, he 
explained, but “on’y ’stributin’ of labor.” 
When the basket was so heavy as to be bur- 
densome, Rose Ann would send one of the 
children with him to “tote it.” Napoleon 
liked these trips. He liked, in the first place, 
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“the feel of money in his hand,” and he liked 
the excuse to walk down the village street 
and to pass the stores. Theré was an unde- 
fined something which forbade his joining 
the laboring-men who met in one or two of 
the commoner shops on Saturday afternoons. 
It was in part, perhaps, a sensitiveness to 
their estimate of him; this, with the fear of 
sportive references to his mode of life from 
the older men. And, too, he was in a man- 
ner ashamed of his good dressing. It was 
a slight thing for a man to remark that 
“Brother Napoleon seemed to keep dressed 
fer chu’ch all de week,” but it teased him. 

Napoleon never spent any of the money 
which he collected in trust for his wife. In 
the beginning he had tried it, but it had not 
worked, although defended by the fetching 
argument that he and she were “all one.” 
Rose Ann was firm about a few things, and 
she had claimed and held the laborer’s right 
to disburse his earnings. Still, seeing the 
humility with which he accepted her decree, 
she was always eager to spend as much 
as she might for his personal indulgence. 
For instance, when he once remarked as he 
handed her the collection, “I see a kag o’ 
fine pickled pig-foots fresh opened at Law- 
ton’s, honey, an’ dey sho did mek my mouf 
water,” although she replied dryly, as she 
tied the coins tightly in her handkerchief, “I 
be boun’ fer you seein’ some’h’n’ t’ eat,” in a 
few minutes she called one of the boys aside, 
and taking a dime from her pocket, she 
whispered: 

“Daddy crave a pig-foot, baby. Run along 
up to Lawton’s an’ git him a couple.” Then 
hesitating, she took out another nickel, and 
she added: “ Better git three, baby. I ’ll eat 
one wid ’im fer company.” 

By this time the word “pig-foot ” had 
been caught by one of the small fry, who 
set up such a yowl that Rose Ann was 
obliged to hurry the messenger away to stop 
the cry; but before he had reached the turn 
of the road, it seemed best for the family 
peace to call him back, and when he started 
off again his mouth was so full of small coins 
that he was afraid to run, and his mother 
called after him: 

“Look out, an’ don’t swaller yo’ foot ’fo’ 
you git it!” 

And as she took up the baby for a little 
coddling, she mumbled to it lovingly: “ Nem- 
min’; when buddy comes, mammy gwine give 
her baby a nice, cool foot fresh out ’n de 
pickle. Hit’s mighty tasty to cut feverin’ 
toofs on, yas it is.” 

And so, in a few minutes, did she, leaving 
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the “teether” happily rolling in the clover 
with his titbit, while she went to drop the 
remaining eleven into the greens-pot. 


Oh, love ’s my meat, oh, love ’s my drink— 


so she sang as she stirred the coals. If 
the course of true love did not always run 
smooth with the generous liver and dispenser 
of life, Rose Ann, it certainly ran with many 
a joyous ripple and song in these sunny days. 
If there were occasionally rocks in its river- 
bed, making passage difficult, they also 
served to froth the waters and to send them 
along to a merrier tune when once they were 
passed. And there were rocks in its course 
—rocks so formidable that at times they 
almost threatened to wreck the entire little 
fleet commanded by the brave admiral, Rose 
Ann. 

Once in a great while there were cold days 
on Palmetto Bayou, and sometimes there 
were not even second-hand shoes for the lit- 
tle feet which were yet pink in the soles and 
unhardened to the frosty ground. 

And there were occasional crises when 
bacon and meal and molasses money had to 
go for quinine—when the mornings were 
foggy and the reed-grass and calamus wet 
along the bayou’s brim. Napoleon knew 
certain indigenous remedies for the common 
enemy of residents along low waterways, and 
when the pressure of need was not upon him, 
he would sometimes gather great “bo’quets” 
of pennyroyal and mullen and peppergrass 
and spearmint and boneset and camomile, in 
their seasons, and Rose Ann would brew her 
love’s offerings into proved specifics, which 
she would sometimes supplement with pro- 
tective charms, such, for instance, as the 
tiny cotton bag which the baby wore on a 
string about his neck when he was written 
down as naked. These simply medicated 
mascots were in no wise related to the 
familiar “hoodoos” or “cunjers” of which 
much has been written. If, in addition to 
the asafetida gum, the few cloves, and the 
bit of garlic which composed most of them, 
the mother added a leaf of rosemary for luck, 
or any tiny trinket of mystic suggestion, it 
was only the expression of individual super- 
stition. As for Rose, she always put into 
her teethers’ charms a baby tooth naturally 
shed, and if she could find one on a five- 
year-old’s pallet, dropped in his sleep, so 
much the better. This represented nature’s 
operation at its best, and was reserved for 
future use. It was like the shedding of a 
rose-leaf or the falling of an apple. 
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It seems strange that fire-wood should ever 
have been scarce in a cabin set on the edge 
of an oak and pine forest, but, as Rose Ann 
more than once lamented, “trees stan’ 
ready fer de sacerfice, but dey don’t bow 
down an’ walk into yo’ fireplace. Dey haf to 
be chopped into service.” 

Now, while Napoleon occasionally felled a 
great tree worthy of his muscle, for simple 
love of conquest, or perhaps for the sharpen- 
ing of hig appetite, which, however, never 
seemed in jeopardy, he could not consis- 
tently cut the same into lengths for use.. He 
would have done it, no doubt,—indeed, he 
said as much,—but for consideration for his 
busy spouse, who had “enough to do widout 
havin’ a sick man on her hands.” 

It was well that Rose Ann was a manager, 
as otherwise there might have been real suf- 
fering in the canopy cabin. Without any 
consciousness of her own scope, however, she 
displayed a faculty in the manipulation of 
her affairs that would have been remarkable 
were it less common in her class. There were 
many colored households along the bayou 
and beyond which were not even dignified by 
a father of the chair, and which were wholly 
provided for, as was Rose Ann’s, by a dusky 
“madonna of the tubs.” Of course much 
of their provender was, as hers, “second- 
hand,” a fact which assured better quality 
than they could have bought. 

Even Napoleon’s clothes had to be taken 
up or let out before they lent themselves 
fully to his expression. 

The clothes question in the South seems 
never a serious one to the negro laundress, 
who is counted as natural heir to discarded 
garments. And, of course, there are ways 
of managing, under pressure, to borrow 
from the wash certain hidden accessories as 
stockings, for instance, which go to the sup- 
port of one’s self-respect. 

But Rose Ann prided herself upon doing 
nothing of this sort. Napoleon’s clothes, 
when he wore them, were always his own, 
and if the little folk went to church in na- 
ture’s own stockings, the same might be 
said of them: they were wearing their own. 

Taking it all in all, the family of Rose 
Ann and Napoleon was as happy as the best 
of their kind. The father had never been 
heard to speak an unkind word to chick or 
child, so boasted his fond mate; and, cer- 
tainly, if filial devotion goes to show any- 
thing, he must have been an exceptional 
parent. His bed of pine-boughs upon the 
ground was always kept fresh by the lit- 
tle ones who slept with him through many 
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a sweltering summer afternoon when he 
wearied of the warmth and limitations of 
his plush rocker. Here it was, by a ludi- 
crous chance, that he lay surrounded by the 
other six of seven sleepers when he was 
roused by the census-taker, to whom he 
gave his memorable answer to the question 
as to his occupation: 

“T’s a family man, sir.” 

And so it stands in the book to-day. 

If Rose Ann had not been blinded by her 
own devotion, she must sometimes have been 
a little jealous of the children’s adoration of 
their daddy, which under pressure was even. 
exclusive. For.instance, a single fish was 
always “daddy’s fish,” the first and last 
blossom on the vine were his. 

But Rose Ann was superior to small 
things. Indeed, her own love was such that, 
when there was no one else at hand in whom 
to confide, she would sometimes talk to her 
ten-year-old daughter of her happiness. 

“Wait on yo’ daddy good, baby,” she would 
say, “’ca’se ef Gord was to tek him away, 
you would n’t nuver git another lak him. 
Yo’ ole mammy ’d haf to tek up wid some 
po’ ole laborin’-man to be stepdaddy to you- 
all.” At which the little girl would protest 
that she “would n’t have no other daddy,” 
and Rose Ann would aver that there would 
be nothing else for her to do but to marry ~ 
again, “wid all dese growin’ chillen to sup- 
po’t,” for she “could n’t stan’ her groun’ at de 
wash-bench, day in an’ day out, wid no glori- 
fication of love to consolate her heart.” This 
evidence of her realization that, under any 
possible conditions, she would pretty surely 
have to continue breadwinner, was not with- 
out its pathos, albeit one must smile at her 
frank measure of herself. 

But Rose Artin was by no means lacking 
in friends in whom to confide her life’s “sat- 
isfactions.” Her habit of “countin’ noses 
an’ den drappin’ in a big extry po’tion fer de 
pot” was a hospitable one well known to 
her neighbors, and it was one that was par- 
ticularly grateful to a certain octogenarian 
black woman, Granny Shoshone, who was 
ever a welcome guest, for she had known 
Napoleon’s mother, both “befo’ he was 
thought about an’ endurin’ his markin’ days,” 
and was in consequence more tolerant of his 
way of life than were some of his neighbors. 

Granny had only two teeth to her head, 
and as they were prominent in her lower jaw, 
they had a way of clenching her utterances 
by seeming to hold them fast against the 
tip of her nose until she was done with 
them. Indeed, all her emphatic statements 
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became thus more or less oracular in effect 
in the weird and fearless expression of these 
twin witnesses, which, through lack of op- 
position, had long been given over to ex- 
pression alone. 

“Yas, indeedy,” she would exclaim, in 
extenuation of Napoleon’s disability, “you 
can’t go behin’ de beginnin’!” 

Granny was in the shop one particular 
day when pigs’ feet were bought, and al- 
though she was on her way to visit “a suf- 
ferin’ sister” in another direction, she sud- 
denly decided to put it off and to go instead 
to see whether the splinter had worked itself 
out of Rose Ann’s toddler’s foot or. not. 

As granny arrived after the dinner was 
“po’tioned out,” there was no gathering to- 
gether for the meal. Napoleon was served 
in a heaping tin pan upon his lap in the chair, 
where his wife expected to join him with her 
own pan when she should have filled the 
children’s plates, which they bestowed upon 
the grass where they chose. But the arrival 
of her guest, who was not long in fixing her- 
self on the ground beside the pot, of course 
located the hostess. Granny wanted perfect 
freedom of speech with its lubricant, and 
when Napoleon was present, she was one 
popular subject short. 

“Yas, indeedy,” she repeated as soon as 
she had done declining and then taking 
everything offered—“yas, indeedy, talkin’ 
about ’Poleon, I was studyin’ las’ night ’bout 
ole Jane an’ de way she marked her baby. I 
ricollec’ she was mighty sorry he warn’t a 
gal, too, when he come, ’ca’se she say she 
sho did crave to subs’tute one rockin’-cheer 
“oman in her place befo’ she died. But when 
de chile come a boy, she’lowed she did n’t keer. 
She say ef he growed up as purty as he come, 
he could hoodoo some ’oman to work fer him.” 

Rose Ann started at this. 

“T ain’t workin’ fer ’Poleon fer no hoodoo,” 
she retorted; “I works fer him ’ca’se I loves 
him.” 

To which granny answered with a high, 
cracked laugh: “ Love ain’t no mo’ ’n a hoo- 
doo, nohow.” 

Teeth against nose, so she clenched her 
epigram. 

And at this playful generalization Rose 
Ann was pleased to laugh with her. “I sho 
b’lieves you ’s right in dat,” she even 
granted. “Ef it warn’t, I could n’t nuver 
see what some folks sees in de folks dey 
marry. Dar ’s ole bow-laig, stammerin’ Sam 
Shaw, stutters so he calls his own wife 
‘Sis’ Sal,’ an’ she a sinner. I sho can’t see 
what Sal seen in him.” 
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“Love ’s a riddle, an’ it’s a lucky oman 
dat can answer her own,” mumbled the ora- 
cle, letting it pass without emphasis over a 
bit of corn-dumpling. 

“Is you mean to tell me dat Sal loves dat 
lean guinea nigger, granny?” 

“Be still tel yo’ elders git done, gal. I 
say what I say. An’ I say dat ’s jes what 
Sal puzzles over bout you—how you ben’ yo’ 
back over de tubs fer ’Poleon—” 

“Dey may wonder!” interrupted Rose 
Ann. “But dat don’t hender’em fom tryin’ 
to git him away fom me. Every time Sal 
got a minute to spare she ’s filabusterin’ up 
an’ down de road heah befo’ ’Poleon’s chair, 
an’ me standin’ right heah—brazen devil dat 
she is. But he don’t pay no’tention. I know 
he cuts a fine figure in dat pattern-rocker in 
de mids’ o’ de flowers de chillen done planted 
roun’ it. He don’t bother ’isse’f. Ef he 
wanted to start out ’oman-killer, he would n’t 
practise on deze Palmetter Bayou gals, I 
tell you dat.” 

She had talked so excitedly that several 
of granny’s witticisms were lost. But she 
probably caught some of them, for when her 
flurry had spent itself, she added, evidently 
in reply: 

“Dat pattern-rocker? Dat ’s a prize 
rocker. I got it fer ‘im on soap-papers. 
Dis heah ‘ Rench-me-quick Soap’ is got cow- 
pons to it, an’ fifty of ’em ll draw a sewin’- 
machine an’ sixty ll git a pattern-rocker, 
any color plush you choose. I picked red 
’ca’se red hit goes good wid black.” 

“It sho do become ’im,” said the old 
woman, glancing toward the chair, in which 
by this time the man was nodding. 

“Yas, it sho do,” added his wife, “an’ dem 
evenin’-glories dey sets him off, too. Dey so 
white an’ him so black. Ole Mis’ she gimme 
de seeds, an’ de chillen dey planted an’ 
waters ’em. Dey sho does love dey daddy.” 

“Well,” snapped the oracle, “half de time 
life ain’t nothin’ but a see-saw, nohow— Love 
on one een’ an’ Labor on de other.” 

Rose Ann was not quite clever enough to 
grasp this, and yet she felt that, in some 
way, it was not quite to her taste, so she 
put it aside by a mild denial: 

“I got a plenty to do widout see-sawin’.” 

“Hush, gal!” laughed granny. “Hush, I 
say. You keeps sech a’ even balumps you 
don’ know you on it. But you lucky so long 
as Love don’t jump off. I sho would be 
proud to see you swap ends for a while, 
dough. So you got dat cheer wid cow-pons 
f’om de soap-papers, is you?” 

“Yas, an’ ’Poleon sho was proud an’ 
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happy when he see me pass de sewin’-ma- 
chine notch an’ save up to de rocker. He 
sho was. I lowed it would pleasure my sight 
mo’ to see him swingin’ in red plush ’n what 
it would to stitch up de few duck breeches 
he ’d set in indurin’ de summer.” 

“So it do, chile, so it do.” There was real 
sympathy in the old hag’s voice, even when 
presently she added: “ You know his mammy 
she hoed an’ planted an’ picked cotton right 
heah on dis spot whar ’Poleon sets an’ teks 
de breeze, an’ I often wonders ef she kin 
look down, or up,—Jane 
did n’t die in grace, po’ 
soul,—I often wonders 
ef she kin see ’im tekin’ 
de rest she pervided fer 
im.” 

“Me, too,” said the 
wife. “I sho hopes de 
Lord lets her have de 
cornsolation 0’ seein’ 
him. An’ I trus’ she kin 
see my happiness, too— 
mine an’ de chillen’s. 

Jes look at ’em! One 


ridin’ ’is foot, an’ two on 
tiptoe puttin’dem glories 


in his haid. I don’t ‘low 
‘em to climb up on de 
plush.” 

“You kin be sho 0’ 
one thing,” said granny. 
“Ef Jane is free to go 
whar she choose, she 
hovers whar she kin see 
im. She was a devilish 
"oman, some ways.” 

“Yas, she was devilish. I ’ll say it, ef she 
is de chillen’s heabenly gran’mammy. I 
’bleege to locate ’er in heaben, ’ca’se I don’t 
b’lieve Gord would work her de way she was 
worked an’ burn her, too. But sho she was 
devilish when she ’d git mad. She marked 
her chile fer rest, an’ den she ’d beat him 
when he would n’t work. Yas, ma’am. She 
had de po’ chile purty nigh rendered in two. 
She was too high-temp’rate fer me.” 

“She was wuss ’n high-temp’rate, Jane 
was. She was col’-blooded devilish, dat 
what. I ricollec’ once ’t she got tired hoein’ 
an’ follerin’ de plow, an’ she worked a spell 
on her marster, so ’s he ’d see her all swiv- 
eled up an’ puny, an’ eve’y time de overseer ’d 
put her in de fiel’, she ’d mek some excuse 
to pass befo’ her marster, an’ he ’d give orders 
to have dat sick nigger tooken out ’n de 
fiel’, an’ he ’d sen’ good liquor down to her 
cabin an’ special rations. Well, she kep’ 
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dat up th’ough two craps. Den, bless good- 
ness, her ole marster failed, an’ de overseer 
he bought him out, an’ I tell you he got 
even wid ole Sis’ Shirker. She was a stavin’ 
worker when she ’d work anyhow, an’ she 
done a big part todes makin’ ole Yankee 
Sabbath-breakin’ Eben Dowds rich, she sho 
did. It was whilst she was stavin’ fer him 
dat she took thought to mark her chile fer 
dat plush rocker. She sho did. Ef anybody 
doubts de trufe, let ’im jes look at de way he 
fits it. I tell you his mammy she measured 
him fer it, in wrath, wid 
a hoe in ’er han’.” 

Napoleon seemed to 
be sound asleep now, 
and the wife looked at 
him fondly as she said: 

“T often taken notice 
to de way dat plush don’t 
faze him. He sho do be- 
come it.” 

“Sech as dat,” mum- 
bled granny, “hit ’s got 
to be born in de grain. 
I know ef I was to set 
in plush, I ’d hol’ my 
weight up in spite o’ 
myse’f, so feard I ‘d 
crumple it. I’d be as 
bad as yaller M’ria Mum- 
ford when she bought 
dat velveteen skirt out 
’er lottery money. She 
say she nuver ’spe’nced 
no pleasure in it, ’ca’se 
she got tired stan’in’ 
up; an’ I axed her why 
she nuver set down, an’ she ‘lowed she could 
n’t. She say sometimes, when she so tired 
she pretty nigh fall in her.tracks, she try to 
set down, but her knees would n’t give way.” 

“Folks like dat ain’t got no business wid 
finery.” 

“No; dat’s what I’m sayin’. Ef I lowed 
a frock was finer ’n I was, I would n’t put 
it on. Ricollec’ when I was a young dancin’ 
gal I had a linsey-woolsey frock once-t,—a 
fine plaid wid a yaller thread crisscross 
over it,—an’ Ole Mis’ she gi’e me some o’ dis 
heah lace quillin’ fer de neck an’ sleeves, an’ 
when it was basted in an’ laid out ’n my bed 
of a Sunday it looked so fine I started to fol’ 
it up an’ put hit away, an’ den I stopped an’ 
looked hit square in de eye, an’ commenced 
to put hit on; but de lace it ketched my eye 
ag’in, an’ I see it was boun’ to override me, 
an’ you know what I done? I snatched it off 
an’ crumpled hit up, an’ pitched hit on de 
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flo’ an’ tromped on hit, till I had it whupped. 
Den I put it on my back an’ started out, an’ 
it nuver browbeat me no mo’.” 

“Umh! you don’t say!” 

“Yas; but I got a lace collar dat I ’m 
skeered to wear yit, an’ I had it fo’teen 
years. Ole Mis’ gin it to me. I could 
wear de collar all right, ef it did n’t have 
de faint smell 0’ Ole Mis’s wardrobe. I ain’t 
got de face to wear it—not wid her threat- 
enin’ to come inde flesh an’ ketch me; howsom- 
ever she in her grave seven years past, one 
sniff of dat collar brings her right befo’ me 
tel I kin all but tech her han’. Sometimes 
when she begins to fade away, I ’ll smell it 
hard an’ try to fetch her back ag’in, but she 
won’t come. I has to put it away ag’in ’fo’ 
it "ll git back de power o’ de resurrection. 
No; some days when I gits lonesome I teks 
it oyt an’ shets my eyes, an’ I heah de rustle 
o’ de black silk dress, an’ I know she ’s 
comin’, an’ I seems to feel ’er by me; but I 
ain’t nuver had de face to so much as lay it 
roun’ my black neck—*not now.” 

“Pass it along to me,” laughed the jocund 
Rose Ann again. “Dat’ll jes suit my true- 
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love’s taste down to de groun’. 
“Suit nothin’! No, honey. I gwine meet 


Ole Mis’ in heaben wid dat collar. It’s been 
layin’ wid my grave-clo’es tell it ’s yaller, 
but time de draf’ blows along de golden 
streets fom de openin’ o’ de gate when I 
slips in, an’ Ole Mis’ ketches a breaf o’ her 
ole wardrobe ’fumeries, I looks fer her to 
come for’ard to meet me, bless de Lawd, so 
I does!” 

Teeth against nose-tip notwithstanding, 
there was pathos rather than caricature in 
the old face granny raised to the sky as she 
spoke. 

Almost any emotional negro—and Rose 
Ann was emotional—would have caught 
somewhat of the fervor of her guest, but 
her life’s connections were too strongly 
physical, too material, and too vital for en- 
joyment of any projection beyond the realm 
of sense. Her spiritual part was strong 
enough, but in her lusty mid-life how could 
it find other than sensuous expression? Such 
as she, perhaps, granny had been thirty years 
before. In thirty years more, when time’s 
ravages might establish new facial relations, 
she might come to enjoy such contemplation, 
but now, while the telling characteristic of 
her figure was the frank approach of bust 
to chin, she withdrew from the outlook. 

“T ‘clare, you gimme de col’ shivers, 
granny.” She shuddered. Then suddenly 
recovering herself, she chuckled: “ Love is 
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too sweet to me down heah below yit.” 
While she spoke a bee darted between her 
face and granny’s, and as she dodged it 
she laughed. “Look out! Don’t git stung 
wid Mr. Yaller-belly, dusty wid de corn-tas- 
sels an’ pumpkin-flowers. Git stung by him 
now, an’ you ’ll go a-hongerin’ fer love, sho.” 

She had risen from her place on the 
ground, and as she doubled over her tub 
now, still half laughing, she began to sing, 
mischievously, but somewhat under her 
breath, as her lord still slept: 


Oh, love an’ me goes hand in hand, 
When I got a hand to spare! 

A loveless life ’s a sinkin’ sand, 
A drowndin’ soul’s despair. 


Although she had begun low, her notes 
had gradually swelled until the last words, 
“A drowndin’ soul’s despair,” came out full 
and fine. And as she struck up lightly into 
the chorus, 

Oh, love, 

I see 

You buzzin’ ’mongs’, etc., 


there suddenly rose from the chair a fine, 
strong tenor. This was a signal of freedom 
to the children. “Daddy was awake.” 

When the two had finished the chorus and 
started in for anewstanza,— granny laughing 
at the duet, —little Rosanne lifted her single 
skirt and, joining in the singing, struck 
out in cake-walk fashion. Boy Wash, the 
twelve-year-old, seeing her, hurried from 
behind his father’s chair, and swung himself 
into the arena,—the open bounded by cabin, 
wash-bench, and chair,—the child Rosanne 
following, and when they had reached the 
center, they began posing and dancing, pass- 
ing and repassing each other, perfectly un- 
conscious, reckless in mirth, innocent as life 
unthinking. 

It was the great mid-hour of a midsummer 
afternoon. The throbbing air, teeming with 
life-secrets, was aglow with brilliant-winged 
things sun-mad and pollen-drunk. Even the 
flowering tree seemed delirious with all its 
motley bloods afire. 

Granny said afterward that it was “de 
smell 0’ chiny-blossoms ” that came to her in 
the wake of the bee that “ waked up her ole 
foots,” and perhaps it was. What could be 
more reminiscent of youth and love in Loui- 
siana than the odor of china-blossoms on a 
bayou-bank? 

If the children had seemed to dance finely 
before granny set out, and there were 
three dancing when she began, they were 
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soon bestirring themselves to keep up with 
her. 

As she strode nimbly forward, skirts lifted, 
body braced for action, she gave her head a 
single little lift. It was slight, but it was 
peremptory and aimed straight at the chair 
where sat and sang the man Napoleon. Now, 
if Napoleon was anything in his own estima- 
tion, he was “a puffec’ genterman,” to whom 
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a lady’s invitation was as a queen’s behest. 
As he rose to meet the old dancer who, not- 
withstanding many coquettish withdrawals, 
was confidently approaching him, he might 
have been king of the Cannibal Islands, or 
anything you please in black royalty. He 
even lowered his tone somewhat in deference 
to his partner as he gave her his hand. It 
was not long before the three children on 
the outskirts began to show great delight in 
the combination, the twins beginning sim- 
ply to jump up and down, and the nude 
baby on the shawl keeping time with his 
body as he sat. Little granny, as lithe and 
slight as a witch of the woods, eager, alert, 
ever in the initiative, almost but never 
quite anticipating a measure; great long- 
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limbed, loose~jointed Napoleon, leisurely 
striding, ever threatening to come in late, 
but always sailing in on time; occasional 
humorous pedal syncopations when for a 
critical moment failure seemed imminent, 
but was deftly averted in change of time. 
Oh, it was great dancing, even though the 
dancers knew only that they were having 
fun. 


” 


At first, engaged with granny’s caprice, 
Rose Ann simply dropped upon the wash- 
bench, roaring with laughter; but she was 
soon singing again, as loud as the loudest, 
beating time with her open palms upon her 
fat knees. But this was progressive, and the 
buzzing wings swung so low, and the air 
trembled so with its message of life and love, 
she could not hold out long. 

No one knew just when she started out. 
Her movement was so stealthy, so noiseless 
and feline, that when she had given her 
heavy body a single upward toss as if to 
cast out its weight, it seemed to settle a few 
inches from the ground, where it began to 
spin, and presently it had taken direction in 
a ring on the rim of the dancing-space— 
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only one motion, but that in perfect rhythm 
with the song. 

Round and round she spun, round and 
round, until it seemed that she must fall 
from sheer dizziness. Then, suddenly, with 
the quick signal which the dancer knows, 
she beckoned to granny to take her place, 
and with a whirl, all in tune, right hand high 
in air, she advanced to her husband. He was 
quick to match her pose, but before taking 
her hand he saluted her with a low bow, 
which she humorously answered with a dip- 
ping curtsy, skirt drawn back with left hand, 
the right still high, inviting his. But at a 
touch of his fingers she coquettishly spurned 
the hand, deftly diving under one arm and 
then the other and back again, virtually 
turning the dance into a chase in which her 
pursuer finally confronted her, when she 
prettily surrendered by offering him both 
hands thrown to the left. This was an in- 
vitation. He seized them, locked arms with 
her, and together they “moseyed down the 
center.” Then switching away, they “split 
partners,” each taking one child and another 
in turn. It made no difference which way 
she led,—for Rose Ann was easily leader 
from the first step,—the rest felt and fol- 


lowed her every impulse as if drilled in her 
whimsical art. 

For a few moments after granny set sail 
on the border, it seemed as if she had lost all 


sense of time. Even her thin, wind-filled 
skirt added to the suggestion of a spinning- 
top, and she was as rapt asa dervish. It was 
only when the singing began to diminish 
in time that there came into her body a fine 
swaying movement, a tipping easily from side 
to side, farther and farther, until with the 
lengthening diminuendo she dipped almost 
to the falling-point, as a loaded doll, which 
threatens, but never topples. 

This “slowing up” of the dance was the 
great moment, and when it became plain 
that the old woman’s eyes were closed, there 
was a second of suspense as to how or where 
she would stop. Only a second, though, for 
just when falling seemed imminent, she 
whirled off at a tangent, precisely as a top 
when it is spent, and fell safely into the 
plush chair. For a moment she sat here 
with arms still extended, eyes closed, spell- 
bound. When finally she let her arms fall 
and opened her eyes, she exclaimed: 

“Gord! but it was sweet! I done lived it 
all over—’way back to my chillenhood!” 

But this was only a brief emotion. In a 
few minutes she had risen, and, with scarce 
a stagger, stepped over to the well, filled a 
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gourd from the drawn bucket there, and 
began to drink. Drop by drop she took the 
cool water, lifting her little head for each 
swallow, as a chicken drinks. 

When she had finished, the dipper was in 
requisition by the rest of the dancers, all of 
whom were dripping wet, and as she handed 
it to Napoleon, she laughed: 

“Well, ole man, it sho is a pity you 
could n’t git some o’ yo’ steam-power ’tached 
to a workin’-machine; you ’d git rich.” 

She started off, but stopped suddenly, 
looking up into the trees. “Look-a heah, 
baby!” She had hurried to Rose Ann. “ Dey 
sperits roun’ heah to-day, chile. Look at dat 
leaf shekin’ in a still tree, an’ not a bird 
nigh it. Dey sperits heah, sho. Dat sprig 
0’ leaves shek jes lak a warnin’ han’.” 

“T’spec’ dat ’s yo’ gyardi’n sperit spyin’ on 
you a-dancin’!” laughed Rose Ann. “ An’ 
hit ’s gwine ’po’t you to headquarters, an’ 
have you turned out o’ de chu’ch.” 

The words were lightly spoken, but granny 
answered warmly: “ Dey kin ’po’t on me much 
as dey like. I danced on de sweet grass, —to 
chillen’s singin’, an’ not to no devilish string- 
fiddle,—an’ it taken me ’way back to de in- 
nercence o’ my chillenhood, an’ dey warn’t 
no sin on de groun’. But look, chillen, fer 
Gord’s sake! Look at dat pair o’ breeches on 
de line fill wid win’, an’ dey ain’t a breath 
blowin’. Lemme git out o’ dis neighborhood! 
I sho b’lieve dey ’s a ha’nt arter somebody.” 

Napoleon and Rose Ann laughed with the 
children at the ludicrous appearance of the 
trousers dancing on the line; but they ex- 
changed glances, and when granny had gone, 
the man said: 

“TI don’t like dat sign, honey. Hit ’s a 
man’s shape. No sperit did n’t come an’ fill 
up dem breeches fer nothin’.” 

He was pretty serious, but Rose Ann 
laughed. 

“Well,” she said as she went back to her 
tub, “hit ’s a man-message, jes as you say, 
ef it ’s anything, an’ so I ’Il leave you to 
meet it man to man. Dis tub’s a-callin’ me.” 
And she began to scrub away. 

“Maybe hit ’s de sperit o’ de dance,” Na- 
poleon mumbled. “Maybe we turned him 
loose befo’ he got done, an’ he jes jumped 
into de breeches to ease down.” ; 


II. 


IT seems probable that in the humdrum rou- 
tine of life, in the wear and tear of strenu- 
ous struggle, and the disillusionizing effect 
of day-in-and-day-out familiarity with its 
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object, Rose Ann might have lost a realizing 
sense of her happy romance but for the chal- 
lenge of public opinion which required that 
her life should be a perpetual defense. 

Her song of the tub was perhaps as often 
one of bravado, inspired by the sight of a 
passer-by, as of inward rejoicing. But, of 
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course, she could not know this. She realized 
only the occasional hints of the women and 
the jests of the men over “King Napoleon 
an’ his throne,” and if these were straws, 
they at least showed the way of the wind. 
Yes, and there had been that midnight 
call of the “ patterole,”—if patrol it was, — 
when there was a knock at the door, and a 
voice out of the darkness warned the master 
of the house that unless he were seen to con- 
tribute to his family’s support “it would 
call again.” 

That was all, but it had sent the man of 
leisure out hunting and fishing pretty regu- 
larly for an entire season. But after a while 
it had been forgotten, or if not forgotten, it 
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was remembered only as a bad dream. And 
now two years had passed. 

Husband and wife had not spoken of the 
incident for more than a year until Rose 
Ann referred to it. It was not one of her 
favorite topics. Neither was it his. Both 
would have been quite willing to forget it 
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utterly, and they thought they had virtually 
done so until suggestive things began hap- 
pening to some of their neighbors.. That is 
to say, several delinquents—white men all, 
so far—had been called out at night, and 
not only warned, but punished. For instance, 
there was “old man Sloven Sousley” (who 
was not an old man at all, but who had 
grandchildren and a bald head at thirty- . 
eight), who had been taken by a body of 
maskers and carried to the edge of the mill- 
pond, made to disrobe, and thrown into the 
water. When he swam out, the crowd had 
scrubbed him in turn with long-handled 
brooms dipped in soft soap, “shaved” him 
with a pair of shears, and then made him 
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wash hisownclothesand put them on wet—all 
by the light of the moon. This done, they 
had “invited ” him to swallow a cup of whisky 
and quinine, drinking his health in imaginary 
glasses as it went down. Then, courteously 
assuring him that they would be happy to 
repeat the performance as soon as he needed 
another bath, they moved back and let him 
go home, each man of the line doffing his 
hat to him politely as he passed. 

Then there was the case of Tom Timbrel 
and Joe Squires. Both these men were 
known to abuse their wives, and their punish- 
ment was simply to cowhide each other in 
turn, the whipper calling his victim by the 
name of his own wife as he laid on blows, the 
“regulators” looking on and applauding. 

It is true these instances were different 
from Napoleon’s, and yet—well, it made him 
uncomfortable to know that regulators were 
abroad in the night. Even while he tried to 
convince himself that his previous visitant 
had been a spirit, he knew better. 

Spirits had warned him then of coming 
evil. Spirits do not bring warning of other 
spirits. And now they were manifesting 
themselves again. Coincident with the work 
of the regulators were “signs and wonders” 
almost daily discerned. There is an old 
plantation saying, “Seek coon-tracks, find 
coon-tracks.” Rose Ann repeated this to 
her husband one night when he kept insist- 
ing that it was a “warnin’ sperit” which 
blew the wind down the chimney. 

“Seek coon-tracks, fin’ coon-tracks; seek 
sperits, fin’ sperits,” she laughed. But while 
she spoke she stirred the fire and opened the 
door behind her to “draw ’em off ag’in— 
casen dey should be sperits.” 

This anxiety, vaguely felt for some days, 
took sudden shape when granny spoke. The 
“man-sperit” dancing on the line fairly 
seemed to mock him, not only during the 
brief moment of its manifestation, but in 
the night when Napoleon tried to sleep and 
could not. Even granny, unsuspicious, with 
nothing to fear, had plainly discerned it; 
and as no one had been told of the midnight 
visitor, of course she could not suspect its 
import. 

It is only the swing of a pendulum from 
one extreme to the other. No doubt the 
reckless enjoyment of the dance intensified 
the foreboding which followed it, on its very 
heel. 

“Tt is well when the time is short between 
dread and its realization, if evil must come. 

So, when Napoleon was wakened, by a loud 
rapping, from the sound sleep which fol- 
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lowed a sleepless night in that darkest and 
longest hour just before day, although he 
shook as with an ague, he felt a sense of 
relief. Despite the fact that Rose Ann had 
laughed at his fears, he saw, when he had 
lighted a candle, that she had slept in her 
dress. He saw only this, for something in 
the crack of the door put the candle out as 
soon as it was opened, and before the man 
knew what was happening, a paper was 
thrust into his hand, and there was a sound 
of retreating footsteps. 

The door was closed with a bang and 
locked with trembling fingers, and although 
both husband and wife were curious to see 
what had been given them, they feared to 
make a light, and sat before a waning fire, 
fearing to start a blaze until the sun rose. 

Napoleon could read a little, or, rather, 
he could spell, and as the document which 
had been “served upon him” was done in 
printed letters, he made out most of its 
words, and realized their legal form, although 
he did not grasp their full import. Evidently 
the composition was the work of a wag, for 
it read about like this: 


Notice. 
To Mr. NAPOLEON JACKSON, Esq., D.G.L. (Dog- 
gone Loafer): 

You are hereby summoned by the Midnight 
Ministers of Mercy to appear before that body in 
the county court-house at the midnight hour of 
high moon on the august night of the 8th of 
August, 18—, to answer to the charge of va- 
grancy in the first degree, unwarranted luxury in 
the second degree, and general moral debility in 
all the degrees known to common law. 

(Signed) ~M. M. of M: 
(Midnight Ministers of Mercy), 
per Cat’s-paw. 


For the entire morning Napoleon puzzled 
over this document, and he was just decided to 
take it over to the minister of Zion’s Chapel 
and have him decipher it when that dignitary 
chanced to drop in for a pastoral visit. Even 
he found some spelling to do before he could 
venture an interpretation, and he declared 
that he was “jest a little rusty on his Latin,” 
and would have to take the paper home and 
“consult wid his fureign dictionary,” which 
he must have done, for he returned in an 
hour to say that, so far as he could make out, 
Napoleon was a prisoner of law under a triple 
charge, and that he was open to three de- 
grees of legal punishment, “less’n he could 
clair hisse’f.” These were, he was informed, 
“imprisonment, hangin’, or electrocutionin’, 
an’ maybe all three.” 
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The truth was, the Rev. Solomon Byers 
had unwittingly taken the paper to its writer, 
who had given him as sensational an inter- 
pretation as his wits could find on the in- 
stant. 

It was, on the face of it, a grave matter. 
Napoleon and Rose Ann had realized that 
from the first, and the woman was consider- 
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I preach ag’in’ it. So better lemme he’p you 
on de Q. T.” 

Rose Ann listened with keen attention to 
all he had to say, but while it was helpful, it 
did not satisfy. When it came to standing 
before a court, she wanted some one to repre- 
sent her—her and “him.” She wanted a 


white man, a lawyer. There was only one in 


“ACTS OF LOVE, AND NOT OF LABOR.” 


ably disturbed by the time fixed, which was 
the night of the day to follow. A thing of 
this sort needs not only preparation, but 
time to know how to prepare. However, her 
spiritual adviser, seeing that she was trou- 
bled, was prompt to turn legal adviser as 
well. 

“In any case o’ de law,” he told her kindly, 
“de prisoner is intitled to defend hisse’f, so, 
my sister, ef I was you, I would git witnesses 
an’ tek my whole family into de co’t. I 
s’picion dat de intire trouble is on de ’count 
o’ dat prize rockin’-cheer. You know. jealousy 
is evil-eyed an’ green, so de Book say, an’ 
dat red plush hit ketches it. Jealousy travels 
dis road eve’y day, an’ ef you got speritual 
vision you can see him walkin’ arm in arm 
wid all yo’ frien’s, whisperin’ an’ p’intin’. So 
outside witnesses dey won’t do him much 
good. Ef you got air ole frien’ wha’ knowed 
his mammy, an’ ’!] testerfy fer him, fetch 
him along, but you an’ de chillen you ’s 
boun’ to be his chief witnesses, an’ of co’se 
I'll stan’ by ’im close-t as I kin, but I can’t 
speak much wid dat rocker fer my tex’, less’n 


town whom she felt committed to her in 
friendship, and that was young Martin Caru- 
thers, a lawyer, son of her former owners. 
Her mother had been the Caruthers’ cook in 
the old days, and she and Martin had played 
together as children. Above everything she 
wanted him to be there and to “speak for 
her,” and yet— 

She had hardly owned to herself whose 
voice she had recognized in the midnight 
warning of two years before. She had not 
confessed it. Mart was his father’s son in 
manner, voice, person, all, and when Rose 
Ann had said to her husband that the warn- 
ing from the dark was “lak a dead voice in 
a livin’ mouf,” she meant it. But she never 
told even Napoleon what her fear was. It 
was too sore. 

When she suggested his name now to 
Solomon, he hesitated. When Caruthers had 
“expounded” the paper to him, he had not 
seemed particularly friendly to the accused. 
However, if Rose Ann could enlist him, so 
much the better. So he advised her to try it. 

The woman was never slow to action, and in 
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an hour after her conference with Solomon 
she was dressed in her best French calico 
with plaid tignon and white apron, —for she 
was a negro of the old school,—and was 
trying to find Martin Caruthers. When she 
called at his residence, he had “just gone 
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rule of dress proprieties, sees to it that each 
chick and child of hers shall have in reserve 
a white frock—against the vicissitudes of 
life or death. Even though there might not 
be shoes to go around, there was never a 
time when Rose Ann could not, with a little 
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“IT WAS AN IMPRESSIVE PROCESSION WHICH PASSED INTO THE COURT-ROOM.” 


down.the street,” and on the street she found 
that he had “but that moment stepped over 
to the house.” In his office it was the same 
story, and as the day was passing, and she 
had much to do, she was obliged to give up 
the search. 

Besides the outside details there was extra 
tub-duty at home, and in a double sense, to 
prepare her family for reputable public ap- 
pearance. Every self-respecting darky mo- 
ther, who is not so poor as to be beyond all 





time, turn her entire flock out in white, and 
certainly in this crucial experience she would 
not fail. The “trial” was to be in the night, 
it was true, but she had heard of midnight 
sessions when the court was full, and the 
township had only recently put electric lights 
into the court. It would not only be like day, 
but a dazzling day. 

It was nearly sunrise when, having stood 
the last of the little fluted garments alone 
upon the floor, she threw herself across her 
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bed as she was, too tired to take off her frock, 
and slept there until daybreak. And be it 
said to his credit; Napoleon did not close his 
eyes until she had done her work. Wide 
awake he lay, even talking of other things, 
and doing his best to divert her troubled 
mind. He really wished to get up and turn 
the fluting-machine for her. Indeed, he even 
suggested it, but she answered that “now 
was no time to git his blood pizened wid 
labor,” and as he knew he should need all 
his strength for the conflict, he lay still. 

But on the night following it was he whose 
pleasure it was carefully to braid the tight 
plaits which decorated the pate of the maid 
Rosanne. He it was who bathed the little 
ones, who “buttoned up the backs,” and tied 
careful “ribbin bows” here and there for 
the whole six; he who drilled them in “ man- 
nerey behavior” in court. Indeed, he had 
always performed most of these personal 
services, which were, so he generously dif- 
ferentiated them, “acts of love, and not of 
labor.” ; ‘weg 

Rose Ann had put the children to bed 
early in the evening, and when she waked 
them, she had made ready a hearty “ break- 
fast,” giving each, even to the baby, a sip of 
coffee to insure their keeping awake. 

It was an impressive procession which 
passed into the court-room. Napoleon, 
carrying the baby upon one arm and lead- 
ing another by the hand, led the way, fol- 
lowed by the rest in order of size, two by 
two. All were dressed in white, excepting 
Rose Ann and old Granny Shoshone, who 
brought up the rear in French calicoes, 
neckerchiefs, and aprons. Napoleon had 
protested mildly against the white duck for 
himself, but Rose Ann would have no other. 
White was the color of innocence, she 
argued, and so white it was. 

Although the trial was supposed to be 
held in “secret session,” we have seen that 
Rose Ann was prepared for an audience, and 
perhaps she was even a little disappointed 
to find a dimly lighted court and empty seats. 
This she perceived from the vestibule door, 
which commanded a view through the long 
hall into the court-room beyond. It fright- 
ened her as the expected audience would 
not have done. She felt unsupported, de- 
serted. To stand before a court of inquiry 
backed by a crowd of her townsfolk to whom 
her presence would be an appeal was one 
thing; ‘to be entirely at the mercy of a 
merciless court was another. - 

But she had not long to wait in fear. 
When Napoleon stepped into the hall, an 
Vou. LXTII.—52. 
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usher with blackened face stepped for- 
ward, and swinging wide the court door and 
beckoning to him to follow, led the way. As 
the accused set his foot within the court-room 
there was a sudden blaze of light, and en- 
tering from the opposite side, stepping to 
the measure of the “Dead March,” which 
seemed to come from nowhere in particular, 
there appeafed a line of bearded men wear- 
ing wigs and black gowns. 

It was an impressive sight— the precession 
of whites, black-gowned, on one side, the 
black-faced, white-robed, on the other; the 
funeral music; the solemn tread. 

When Rose Ann had approached the 
court-house, her one thought was that she 
would sweep the crowd with her eye until 
she should find Mart Caruthers, and she 
would communicate with him even if she 
should have to stand up and call to him be- 
fore everybody. But she was so dazed now 
that when the court was seated before her 
on the platform, the judge in his chair, she 
had forgotten all about Mart and everything 
else. 

The music stopped when all were seated, 
but in a moment it began again, a lively 
air this time, and from the back of the 
room. Rose Ann would not have forgotten 
her manners,—church and court manners 
are much the same,—she would not have 
forgotten them enough to turn and look 
over her shoulder, but for a certain swish- 
ing sound which her keen ear detected be- 
neath the music of the strings. It was as 
the rustle of silken skirts, which no doubt 
it was, for while the band played, masked 
spectators, draped in sheets, were slipping 
stealthily, specter-like and grim, up into the 
gallery seats, curious members of the fami- 
lies of the regulators, probably, out to see the 
fun. Rose Ann was quick-witted, and she 
nudged granny at her side, and the two 
glanced from the maskers in the gallery to 
the judge and jury on the bench, and they 
both knew suddenly that the whole thing 
was a masquerade. Up to this they had 
artlessly accepted the court, on its appear- 
ance, as venerable men and strangers. 

Now she studied them suspiciously, one by 
one, measuring each with her eye for Mart 
Caruthers. Then suddenly she began to 
tremble and to turn cold. Mart was not 
there, but in the judge’s seat sat his old 
father, Judge Martin Caruthers, ten years 
dead. Poor Rose Ann had been under a great 
strain for two days. She had been living very 
much upon “evidence of things not seen,” 
getting her intimations in “signs and won- 
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ders.” Suddenly,recognizing her old master, 
she forgot the idea of the masquerade, and 
the specters in the gallery were genuine 
spooks; the swishing of their garments with- 
out sound of footsteps was unearthly. 

No doubt it was only a coincidence that 
just at this moment the light was lowered, 
or, rather, the great Brush light in the ceil- 
ing was put out. It was bad for the eyes 
and even worse for disguises. Then the 
music ceased, and the judge rose. 

Before he began to speak Rose Ann was 
beginning to wonder who the other risen 
dead might be. No doubt they were con- 
temporaries of her old master, probably mem- 
bers of his former court. But at the sound 
of his voice she knew only that he was risen 
from the grave to bring her husband to 
judgment. She thought fast as she listened, 
and wondered how she had been so dull as 
not to have suspected the mysterious verbi- 
age of the summons, the appointment for 
“midnight, high moon.” Her thoughts flew 
so swiftly that she had trouble to keep up 
with what was going on before her eyes. 
The first thing to bring her to herself was 
the baby, who suddenly screamed and clung 
to his father’s neck. Then Rose Ann realized 
that the judge had told Napoleon to put the 
child down, and things began to assume 
natural relations. She knew that a point 
had been scored for the prisoner. She 
quietly rose and offered to take the crying 
child, but it made matters only worse, and 
in the end the baby had to be carried out. 
When it was gone, the next little fellow 
climbed upon his father’s-lap, and the per- 
formance was virtually repeated. 

When order was finally restored, the judge 
rose, and addressing the prisoner, said: 

“Have you any counsel, sir?” 

The man did not answer for a moment. 
No doubt the question was unexpected. 
While he hesitated, Rose Ann held up her 
hand and asked if she might speak. 

Given permission, she rose, and in a voice 
broken with feeling, she said: “Ole Marster, 
ef you please, sir, we done choosed Marse 
Mart to stan’ fer us, ef he’s in de co’t, ef 
you please, sir.” And she sat down. 

This was terrible, and for an instant 
Martin was so shaken that he could not 
find voice. He immediately saw, however, 
that, unless the whole proceeding should 
be a fiasco, he must change the order of 
procedure, and quickly. He wasa thoughtful 
fellow, though, and not without imagination, 
and it was hard for him. Knowing and 
understanding the woman’s mistake, he felt 
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almost as if he were indeed speaking for 
his father, and he wished himself well out 
of it. But he could not “back out” now. 
How could he, and his sweetheart in the 
gallery? 

Instead of allowing the case to develop 
in the ordinary process, he must force the 
issue. To do this in a mock court, the only 
law of which was license and its only limit 
that of the court’s wit, was not a difficult 
thing when once realized. 

Waiving the woman’s inquiry, he stepped 
to the front, and began his arraignment, 
which was about as follows: 

“The prisoner who stands before us to- 
night is no stranger to this court. On the 
contrary, he is a familiar figure. Perhaps 
if I were to ask for a popular vote as to 
the best-dressed, most comfortable, and 
most conspicuously independent citizen of 
color among our people, the answer would 
be unanimously, ‘Napoleon-of-the-plush- 
rocker.’ [Laughter.] 

“If I were to ask the name of the most 
industrious and hard-worked woman, the 
answer would be, ‘Rose Ann, wife of him- 
of-the-plush-rocker.’ [Applause.] 

“If I were asked to name the most appeal- 
ing household among our colored population, 
a household of helpless children, ofttimes 
reduced to the pitiful necessity of begging 
their bread, I could not but name the chil- 
dren of this man, Napoleon-of-the-plush- 
rocker. [Distant laughter, as if from the 
gallery. ] 

“Now, it is one thing to be a peaceable 
citizen and another to be a useless one. No 
man can be a good ¢itizen and a bad father, 
and so I do declare the prisoner Napoleon, 
in the highest sense, a bad father—a father 
whose example is pernicious, and inasmuch 
as he does not support the woman of his 
choice, I do nce him as a bad 
husband. So héfe we have that dangerous 
combination, a bad citizen, a bad husband, 
a bad father.” 

The words rang out with force, and when 
he paused there was a wail from the chil- 
dren all along the line, and Rose Ann was 
heard to exclaim under her breath, “Speak 
up fer yo’ daddy, chillen.” 

“Ain’t no bad daddy!” “Good daddy!” 
“Loves my daddy!” “Nice daddy!” So the 
wail ran until stopped by a pempeeptoty 
“Silence!” from the judge. 

“Now, in the name of common decency 
and justice and sympathy and right-minded- 
ness, I charge this man with what, in: the 
law, we are bidden to call ‘vagrancy,’ and if 
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he has any defense, the court would be glad 
to hear it.” 

When the judge sat down, Rose Ann rose 
slowly. 

“ Ef you please, sir,”—she spoke in a tone 
of awed respect, —“ef you please, sir, I begs 
to speak.” 

“You have the court’s permission,” said 
the judge. 

“Seein’ dat we ain’t got nobody to speak 
fer us,” she began, “I stan’s up in de pres- 
ence 0’ de co’t an’ befo’ Gord, an’ I takes on 
myse’f to defen’ Napoleon ag’in’ de charges 
de co’t done brung ag’in’ ’im. I say dat ef 
he ’s a bad husban’, his wife ought to know 
it; an’ I say de way he do suits me, an’ ef 
I ’m suited, I don’t see who ’s got a right 
to complain. I married fer love, an’ I got 
it. He married fer love an’ labor, an’ he ’s 
got it, an’ we bofe satisfied. Ain’t dat so, 
’Poleon?” “s 

The prisoner bent his head. While Rose 
Ann hesitated, granny thought she had done, 
and she rose nimbly._. 

“I stan’ witness fer Br’er Napoleon,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Let his counsel finish first,” said the 
judge. 

“No; age befo’ beauty,” said Rose Ann, 
nervously, and she sat down amid the cheers 
of the court. And granny held the floor. 

“How long have you known the accused?” 
asked Mart, smiling. , 

“I been knowed him sence his mammy was 
a baby,” snapped granny, teeth against nose- 
tip. 

“Well,” laughed Mart, “we can’t get 
back of that. We will admit your testi- 
mony. Now, will you please tell the court 
what you know of the accused that would 
excuse his conduct—in as few words as 
possible, if you please.” In this, as in all 
other testimony, there were men writing as 
if taking it down. 

“Yas, sir. Fust an’ fo’most, I know ’Po- 
leotlon’t work beca’se he can’t he’p hisse’f. 
He can’t work. His mammy—why, you-all 
chillen, you’member his mammy, ole ‘ Hoodoo 
Jane.’ Ef you don’t, you oughter. But Jane 
warn’t no hoodoo. She was a hard worker, 
an’ when she labored so hard fer her marster, 
Eben Dowds, Jedge Mo’house’s Yankee over- 
see, wha’ bought him out, she was so over- 
dri t'she swo’ dat de chile dat was gwine 
come to her th’ough all dat endurin’ labor 
should n’t nuver lay a hand to a plow. She 
marked him fer rest. I ricollec’ same as ef 
*t was yisterday, she say she was gwine leave 
one rockin’-cheer nigger to, tek her place 
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when she died, an’ she done it. An’ I’m her 
witness to-day, befo’ Gord.” 

This outspoken testimony was not without 
effect, as the stillness of the court testified. 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, sir, dat ain’t all. I could stan’ heah 
an’ talk all night an’ not tell all I know ’bout 
’Poleon. ’Poleon’s daddy he nuver worked. 
He was ole man Dzugloo. Y’-all ricollec’ ole 
man Dzugloe wha’ b’longed to de Sandefurs, 
wha’ dared de overseer to-tech him, an’ tore 
up de cowhide in his face lak a rag, an’ den 
went up to de house an’ called his marster 
out an’ tol’ him he would n’t labor hisse’f, 
but he ’d git mo’ work out o’ any gang he ’d 
put him over ’n anybody else could. An’ his 
marster he let him try it, an’ he kep’ orn 
addin’ to his gang tel he overseed de whole 
plantation. He was de on’ies’ nigger overseer 
dey ever had on dis bfyou. You-all chillen, 
you, Marse Mart Caruthers, an’ Marse John 
Henry, an’ Marse Tom'Dilworth ” (she reck- 
lessly named the young men whom she had 
recognized through their disgyises), “ you-all 
knows all about ole man Dzugloo. He was 
a’ Af'iican prince, so he say; an’ I know time 
he died, his wife she buried him in his fea- 
thers. Well, Napoleon heah he ’s ole Dzug- 
loo’s chile on his daddy’s side, an’ Hoodoo 
Jane’s on his mammy’s side, an’ he ain’t got 
no workin’-blood in him. Jane could work, 
but she was a nachel shirker. I ’m a’ ole 
’oman, an’ I know what ’s what, an’ I know 
blood ’s blood. I ain’t got a drop o’ set-down- 
an’-tek-it-easy blood in me. I boun’ to keep 
a-goin’. I kin dance, an’ I kin shout, too, 
when I ’m‘happy, but I can’t set down lak 
a’ idle-born lady. An’ Rose Ann she ’s de 
same way. But ’Poleon, why, jes look at 
him. He ain’t been in dis co’t a half-hour, 
sca’cely, an’ see how he got hisse’f spread 
over dat arm-cheer.” g 

This broughf down the house, of course, 
—and, by the way, the gallery audience had 
noiselessly increased after the beginning of 
proceedings, — but yet the appeal of mother 
and children overworked and neglected was 
greater than any sensational speech. 

But granny had not yet finished her de- 
fense. While the court applauded her last 
sally she was recruiting her wits, and in the 
pause which followed she began again: 

“Befo’ I sets down I wants to say dat 
eve’y chile in dis co’t is a witness fer Napo- 
leon. ’T ain’t no use fer you to fetch in de 
baby; he done declared hisse’f. But dey’s a 
whole litter 0’ chillen heah,—eve’y one de 
spittin’ image of his daddy,— an’ ef you wants 
to git testimonious answers fer de prisoner, 
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jes ax ’em any little insides questions "bout 
who does de pacifyin’ an’ cherishin’ o’ de 
babies, an’ see what dey say. Ax ’em who 
washes dey little faces eve’y mornin’ an’ 
wrops dey hair an’ teaches ’em ’ligion an’ 
manners. Dey ain’ one o’ dem babies but 
knows dey ‘ Now I lay me,’ an’ dey learned 
it at dey daddy’s knees. 

“Who learns you ’ligion an’ manners, chil- 
len?” she asked, turning to the, line. 

“Daddy!” cried the chorus. 

“That will do now, granny,” said the judge, 
rising, “and unless the accused has some- 
thing to say for himself—” 

At this Rose Ann stood up. 

“T ain’t finished, ef you please, sir,” she 
said. But her tone was not that of the awed 
woman who had had the floor a few minutes 
before. The old woman, granny, had never 
shared her delusion in regard to the court. 
For a moment only, when Rose Ann first 
spoke, she was puzzled, but she was not de- 
ceived. Before Rose Ann had spoken a dozen 
words granny had recognized Mart Caru- 
thers, and while the case had proceeded, 
she had detected the others whose names 
she had fearlessly called. And this it was 
which had jolted Rose Ann suddenly into a 
knowledge of the truth. The frequent tit- 
terings in the gallery had already made her 
suspicious, and now when she rose a second 
time, she knew well to whom she spoke. 

“Jedge,” she began, “I ’m mighty sorry 
you had it in yo’ heart to call my little chil- 
len beggars. We been born an’ riz up right 
heah wid you-all, an’ when I sent my little 
chillen into town to ax some o’ de ladies wha’ 
been knowin’ us all dey lives to please see ef 
dey could n’t fin’ some ole small-sized shoes 
to fit ’em, I was n’t axin’’em to put dey han’s 
in dey pockets. I was jes bequestin’ ’em to 
please look in de tragh-barrel, dat ’s all. To 
give away what you done a’ready th’owed 
away, well, of co’se hit ’s charitable, but it 
ain’t inconveniencin’. 

“T sho is hurt to de co’e to have Marse 
Mart Caruthers, whiskered up tel he favored 
his pa so he scared me, stan’ up in open co’t 
an’ call me or mine beggars. My Gord! 
beggars! 

“ My gran’daddy worked fer his ole gran’pa, 
Squire Saunders, fom de time he was ten 
yeahs ole, pickin’ cotton, tel he died, nigh on 
to a hund’ed, settin’ at de lodge-gate, wid de 
smoke-house keys hangin’ to his belt. When 
de levee broke, many ’s de time, yeah arter 
yeah, he worked all night. Den, on top o’ 
dat, my mammy an’ my daddy dey labored 
fer Marse Mart’s folks, in season an’ out 0’ 
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season. My mammy she nussed Marse Mart 
hisse’f, when Missus had de miz’ry in her 
breas’,—nussed him each time befo’ she taken 
her own chile, ’ca’se he was white an’ her 
marster’s son,—an’ her own baby he had to 
wait, same as a calf has to wait an’ tek de 
strippin’s. Yas, an’I often heerd my mammy 
say dat Marse Mart was sho one invig’rous 
chile an’ a greedy nusser.” 

This was frightful, but Mart was too much 
of a man to stop her. The good breeding 
which kept silence in the gallery was worse 
than any laughter could have been. There 
are times when silence cuts like a knife. 

“Yas, sir,” Rose went on, “dat was my 
brother Esau, de thin little one, de runt. 
He allus was a puny chile, an’ my mammy 
she fed ’im th’ough ’is teethin’ wid de cow’s 
milk to accommodate Marse Mart yonder, 
stan’in’ befo’ us all to-night in jedgment, 
lookin’ so noble. Esau’s Marse Mart’s coach- 
man now, an’ he ’s eatin’ his leavin’s yit. 
But nobody could n’t scald ’im away, an’ I 
don’ blame ’im. A gentleman’s leavin’s is 
better ’n a po’ man’s findin’s. 

“ An’ den, to come along down, my daddy, 
eve’ybody knows how he was kilt follerin’ 
Ole Marster into battle. 

“An’ now, jedge,—Marse Mart,—I ain’t 
got no desire to ac’ ’bovish an’ to step out 0’ 
my colored place an’ show no disrespec’s, but 
it sho do look to me lak dey ought to be 
enough betwix’ me an’ my folks an’ you an’ 
yo’ folks to lemme walk in yo’ ma’s back do’ 
wid my head up an’ say to yo’ ma, ‘ Mis’ Em, 
honey, ef you got a few ole pair o’ shoes or 
stockin’s yo’ chillen done wo’e out, ’stid o’ 
flingin’ ’em away, pléase, ma’am, pass ’em on 
to my little crowd.’ Yas, I claim dat I ought 
to be able to do dat an’ not called no beggar.” 

She hesitated, gathering strength. 

“So I say, jedge, ef I does walk in de 
back gate an’ hol’ out my han’, I claims dat 
I got some’h’n’ to draw on. Ef my gran’- 
daddy nuver drawed out nothin’ but his vic- 
tuals an’ clo’es, even fer de time he worked 
all night on de river-bank an’ waited over- 
age at de gate, ef my mammy give her 
breas’, an’ ef my daddy faced de gunshot, 
an’ all dey drawed out was dey livin’, I 
claims dat dey ’s a little kindness in de Ca- 
ruthers’ bank fer me an’ my chillen to-day. I 
ain’t axin’ fer money, ’ca’se my black people 
ain’t paid money. Dey paid in life an’ service, 
an’ all I wants to draw is ’membrance. Dat’s 
all. An’I gits it. I gits it fom ole Mis’ Em, 
yo’ ma. 

“Ole shoes, gethered up, an’ wo’e-out 
clo’es, helt up to de light an’ measured wid 
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her eye ’g’ins’ de size o’ my chillen, dat ’s 
*membrance. All dat white piqué you see in 
de co’t to-night on dis little row o’ stair-step 
niggers, hit ’s been wo’e out in yo’ ma’s back 
yard befo’ it was passed on to my tar-chillen. 
An’ Ole Mis’ she nuver cuts off no buttons, 
nuther. 

“No, Marse Mart. I pray de time won’t 
nuver come when my chillen ll haf to walk 
into strange back yards wid dey han’s out. 
But no matter how I enters Ole Mis’s gate, 
I hol’s my head up.” 

If Rose Ann had been the center of at- 
traction a moment before, it was Mart now 
who was in the eyes of the audience. He 
was having the worst of it, surely, and it was 
interesting to see how he would come out. 

Before rising— or, rather, as he did so— he 
turned, and quickly removed the long white 
beard which had been his disguise. His face 
was as red as a beet, but it was very serious 
when he spoke: 

“ Aunt Rosie,” — his voice was as tender as 
if he were speaking to a little child,“ there 
has been a mistake made, and I’m sorry. I 
beg your pardon. So far as we are concerned, 
you are never a beggar at our door—you or 
your children. In my resentment of your hus- 
band’s course I was thinking especially of 
you, but I failed to realize your feelings. It 
was stupid of me, and I ’m mighty sorry. 

“But I do here and now, in the presence 
of this court and of those here ass&mbled, 
arraign your husband on the charge of idle- 
ness, which in our law has no pleasanter 
name than vagrancy. So far as he is con- 
cerned, his family might be beggars. Let us 
put it that way. In arresting him and bring- 
ing him to justice, my colleagues and I were 
thinking only of his wife and little children. 
If he were starving alone, through his lazi- 
ness, we should not be apt to worry much 
over it, although we might feel obliged to 
insist upon his earning his grub in the work- 
house, even then. But enough. You are 
working too hard, though, Aunt Rosie, and 
it is not right.” 

There was a strange expression on her 
dark face when the woman rose to answer 
this, and her voice exhibited some timidity, 
overcome with emotion. 

“T have knowed some mighty fine gen’le- 
men, Marse Mart,” she began, “gen’lemen 
wha’ lived on dey wives’ fortunes, an’ driv’ 
fine horses an’ spo’ted roun’ wid biggity 
manners, an’ nobody ‘rested ’em or called 
’em ‘vagrams ’— but,of co’se, dey was white.” 

There was a laugh at this, which was not 
a barbed thrust, as it was aimed at no one 
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present, though all recalled notable instances 
of the kind in the community. 

“No, sir,” the wife continued; “my ole 
man he s’po’ts his family jes as much as 
most o’ de cooks’ husbands does along dis 
bayou, ef I ain’t mistooken. I ain’t tellin’ no 
tales when I say de moes’ mos’ of ’em does 
is to tote home de heavy baskets or buckets 
dey wives packs fer ’em in de kitchens whar 
dey works. ’Poleon ain’t nuver walked in no 
white back gate ’cep’n’ to tek home clo’es, 
an’ he goes in an’ comes out wid manners 
an’ behavior. An’ dat money he fetches it 
home to me. He nuver stops to match nick- 
els wid it on de roadside, lak some of his 
criticizers does, an’ he nuver swallers a nickel 
in no saloon, neither. De on’ies’ diff’ence I 
see as to workin’ is dat most o’ de men loafs 
in workin’-clo’es, an’ ’Poleon he ain’t dis- 
guised in no laborer’s dirt. He got a wife 
dat keeps him clean an’ sets him up in a 
cheer dat fits his comfort, an’ it ’s her plea- 
sure to do it. He got a passel o’ chillen dat 
scrambles to see who can wait on him fust, 
an’ it ’s dey pleasure to do it. An’ for him, 
*twix’ de risin’ an’ de settin’ suns, dey’s a heap 
0’ lovable services he performs one way an’ 
another fer me an’ de chillen. 

“Yas, sir, life is pleasu’ble to we-all ’ca’se 
we jes nachelly lives in love an’ trus’. I been 
married gwine on fo’teen yeahs, an’ ’Poleon 
ain’t nuver lied to me, an’ I ain’t nuver lied 
to him. We don’t come f’om dat sort o’ 
stock, thank Gord. My folks is been gate- 
keepers an’ key-toters f’om ’way back, an’ I 
ain’t afeard to look nobody in de face.” 

“It seems to me, Aunt Rosie,” Mart in- 
terrupted, “that perhaps Napoleon would 
like to say a word in his own defense.” 

Turning then to the man, “Suppose you 
come up, Napoleon, and give your good wife 
a little rest. You keep her working for you; 
don’t let her do all the talking for you, too.” 

As Napoleon rose slowly, he added, “ Speak 
up, now.” 

The black man bowed courteously, in some 
embarrassment, which added rather than 
detracted from his appearance, as, fanning 
with his hat, he said slowly: 

“TI—reelly, Marse Mart, I’m ’feard I ain’t 
got nothin’ to say. In de daysgone by, I often 
*cused myse’f whilst I ’d be tekin’ it easy 
whilst Rose Ann stood on gyard, but arter 
listenin’ to her an’ granny, what dey done 
witnessed fer me to-night, I think maybe— 
I ain’t sho, but maybe I does de best I kin. 
Ef I don’t, I gwine try fom dis time for’rd. 
But ef I fails, won’t you gemmen, befo’ you 
gits my little chillen out at night ag’in, please 
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look a little close-ter, an’ mek sho you treed 
de right possum—mek sho dat whilst you 
tryin’ to tackle miz’ry you ain’t jes pesterin’ 
happiness? 

“TI done walked de flo’ wid dis little one 
asleep on de bench by me purty nigh all 
night, two nights las’ week, an’ he’s ap’ to 
ketch col’ in de night air.” 

“You walked him, did you? Iam surprised 
that you did n’t work yourself sick with so 
much exercise.” [Laughter.] 

“Dat ain’t work, Marse Mart. Dat ’s my 
pleasure.” 

Perhaps it was the sound of his father’s 
voice so near him that waked the child, who 
sat up straight and, blinking at the light, 
began to fret. He was a handsome little 
fellow. 

“Well,” said Mart, “I think we won’t de- 
tain you any longer. The boy wants to get 
to bed. A fine little chap he is, too. What 
do you call him?” 

“Rose Ann she named him. He named fer 
yo’ pa, Martin Caruthers, but we jes calls 
him ‘ Jedgie’ fer short.” 

It was a good time to cut short the “ pro- 
ceedings,” and Martin, addressing the gal- 
lery,—at least, that was the way it seemed, — 
said quietly, “The case is dismissed.” 

Napoleon took the sleeping child in his 
arms. Rose Ann had recovered the baby, 
which had been sleeping in her lap for some 
time. Coddling it now while she shifted her 
position, she rose, and standing back while 
the others passed out, followed, as she had 
come in, with granny. 

They had reached the door, and the “ court 
and audience” were laughing and talking 
within, when granny suddenly turned back, 
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and rapping upon the door to attract at- 
tention, said, curtsying as she spoke: 

“Ax yo’ pardon, jedge, but who won de 
case, please, sir?” 

For answer there was a chorus: 

“Rose Ann!” “Napoleon!” “You did!” 
“The piccaninnies!” 

“Dat ’s jes my ’pinion,” she exclaimed— 
an opinion she held fast against her nose, 
even shaking it in the face of the court for 
a moment as a cat does a rat, when, with 
mischievous courtesy, she ducked out the 
door. 

She left the court-room in an uproar of 
mirth when she joined her party outside. 
Rose Ann and Napoleon, although relieved 
of a weighty anxiety, had not much to say 
as they walked along. The children were 
fretful, and in a little while the eldest two 
had taken up the complaining toddlers, so 
that granny alone was unburdened, and she 
brought up the rear with playful jest and 
satire worthy of a more appreciative audi- 
ence. 

They had reached the edge of the field 
when the baby fretted, and Rose Ann, to 
soothe him, began softly to sing: 


Oh, heaben ’s mighty nigh, — 
Yas, nigh, yas, nigh, — 
Ey you got a’ eye fer visions 
In de sky, in de sky, 
Ef you got a’ eye fer visions 0’ de glo-ry! 


Singing made walking easy, fixing the pace, 
and one by one the voices fell in, until, when 
the road turned into the narrow wood, the 
swelling notes filled the air, even taking on a 
sort of tender accompaniment as they rose 
and mingled with the sighing of the pines. 














A FEW NEIGHBOR-CHILDREN. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


WITH PICTURES BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. 


I, FOOL-YOUNGENS. 





N E an’ Bert an’ Minnie-Belle 
Knows a joke, an’ we won’t tell! 
No, we don’t—’cause we don’t know 
Why we got to laughin’ so; 
But we got to laughin’ so, 
We ist kep’ a-laughin’. 


Wind wuz blowin’ in the tree— 

An’ wuz only ist us three 

Playin’ there; an’ ever’ one 

Ketched each other, like we done, 

Squintin’ up there at the sun 
Like we wuz a-laughin’. 


Nothin’ funny anyway; 
But I laughed, an’ so did they— 
An’ we all three laughed, an’ nen 
Squint’ our eyes an’ laugh’ again: 
Ner we did n’t ist p’ten’— 

We wuz shore-’nough laughin’. 


We ist laugh’ an’ laugh’, tel Bert 
.Say he can’t quit an’ it hurt. 

Nen I howl, an’ Minnie-Belle 
She tear up the grass a spell 





An’ ist stop her yeers an’ yell 
Like she ’d die a-laughin’. 


Never sich fool-youngens yit! 

Nothin’ funny,—not a bit!— 

But we laugh’ so, tel we whoop’ 

Purt’-nigh like we have the croup— 

All so hoarse we ’d wheeze an’ whoop 
An’ ist choke a-laughin’. 


. A GUSTATORY MEMORY. 


Last Thanksgivin’-dinner we 
Et at Granny’s house, an’ she 
Had—ist like she allus does— 
Most an’ best pies ever wuz. 


Canned blackburry-pie an’ .goose- 
Burry, squshin’-full 0’ juice; 
An’ rozburry —yes, an’. plum— 
Yes, an’ churry-pie—’um-yum! 
Peach an’ punkin, too, you bet. 
Lawzy! I kin taste ’em yet! 
Yes, an’ custard-pie, an’ mince ! 


An’—I—ain’t—et— no—pie—since! 
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Ill. BILLY AND HIS DRUM. 


Ho! it’s come, kids, come! 

With a bim! bam! bum! 

Here ’s little Billy bangin’ on his 
big bass drum! 

He ’s a-marchin’ round the room, 

With his feather-duster plume 

° A-noddin’ an’ a-bobbin’ with his 

bim! bom! boom! 


Looky, little Jane an’ Jim! 
Will you only look at him, 
A-humpin’ an’ a-thumpin’ with his 
bam! bom! bim! 
Has the Day o’ Judgment come 
Er the New Mi-len-nee-um? 
Er is it only Billy with his 
bim! bam! bum! 


I ’m a-comin’; yes, I am— 

Jim an’ Sis, an’ Jane an’ Sam! 

We ’Il all march off with Billy an’ his 
bom! bim! bam! 

Come hurrawin’ as you come, 

Er they ’ll think you ’re deef-an’-dumb 

Ef you don’t hear little Billy an’ his 
big bass drum! 
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IV. IN THE KINDERGARTEN 






OF NOBLE SONG. 


































UNCLE he learns us to rhyme an’ write 
An’ all be poets an’ all recite. 

His little-est poet’s his little-est niece, 
An’ this is her little-est poetry-piece. 


V. A DIVERTED TRAGEDY. 


GRACIE wuz allus a careless tot; 
But Gracie dearly loved her doll, 
An’ played wiv it on the winder-sill 
*Way up-stairs, when she ought to not, 
An’ her muvver ¢elled her so an’ all; 
But she won’t mind what she say —till, 
First thing she know, her dolly fall 
Clean spang out o’ the winder, plumb 
Into the street! An’ here she come 
Down-stairs, two at a time, ist wild 
An’ a-screamin’, “Oh, my child! my 
child!” 











Jule wuz a-bringin’ their basket 0’ clo’es 
Ist then into their hall down there, — 
An’ she ist stop’ when Gracie bawl, 
An’ Jule she say “She ist declare 
She’s ist in time!” An’ what you s’pose? 
She sets her basket down in the hall, 
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An’ wite on top o’ the snowy clo’es 
Wuz Gracie’s dolly a-layin’ there 
An’ ist ain’t bust ner hurt a-tall! 
Nen Gracie smiled—ist sobbed an’ 
smiled— 
An’ cried,“ My child! my precious child!” 


VI. THOMAS THE PRETENDER. 


Tommy ’s allus playin’ jokes, 
An’ actin’ up, an’ foolin’ folks; 
An’ wunst one time he creep 
In Pa’s big chair, he did, one night, 
An’ squint’ an’ shut his eyes bofe tight, 
An’ say, “ Now I’m asleep.” 
An’ nen we knowed, an’ Ma know’ too, 
He ain’t asleep no more ’n you. 


An’ wunst he clumbed on our back fence 

An’ flop’ his arms an’ nen commence 
To crow, like he ’s a hen; 

But when he falled off, like he done, 
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He did n’t fool us childern none, 

Ner did n’t crow again. 
An’ our Hired Man, as he come by, 
Says, “Tom can’t crow, but he kin ery.” 


An’ one time wunst Tom ’tend’-like he’s 

His Pa an’ goin’ to rob the bees; 
An’, first he know—oh, dear! 

They ist come swarmin’ out o’ there 

An’ stung him, an’ stick in his hair— 
An’ one got in his yeer!— 

An’ Uncle Sidney say to Ma, 

An’ grease the welts,“ Pore Pa! pore Pa!” 











“QYELLIN’ _ books, ~ be 
you?” said the land- 
lord of the Yarnaby Hotel, 
as his guest dropped into 
one of the vacant chairs 
that stood in an irregular 
line on the sidewalk before 
the door. “Well, I don’t 
want ter say nothin’ dis- 
couragin’, but I guess you 
struck Yarnaby "bout the 
wust time you could ’a’ 
picked out. S’pose you ’ve 
heard o’ Walter Scott, 
ain’t you? Thought prob’ly 
' you hed, seein’ as you ’re 
in the book business. Well, sir, Yarnaby ain’t 
through Scott yet, an’ I don’t reckon she ’ll 
take no more books jist now. Scott hit her 
purty hard.” 

“Ten volumes, fifteen dollars cloth, 
twenty half-morocco?” inquired Eliph’ Hew- 
litt. 

“Theft ’s it!” said the landlord. “Thet ’s 
the ticket! I got a set myself. So ’s every- 
body in Yarnaby, I guess;. leastways, I ain’t 
found nobody yet thet got missed. They ’s 
enough Walter Scotts in Yarnaby right now 
to start up a book business. Yarnaby goes 
kind o’ easy on books generally, but when 
she does go in she goes heavy. They ain’t 
many towns where you ’Il find every livin’ 
soul ready an’ willin’ to take fifteen dollars’ 
wuth o’ Walter Scott, two dollars down 
an’ a dollar a month till paid; but I guess 
them ten volumes ‘ll last Yarnaby quite a 
spell, an’, anyhow, she won’t buy no more 
literatoor till she gits paid up on Walter 
Scott. I figger from my own feelin’s thet 
‘bout the wust time to sell a feller books is 
when he’s still payin’ once a month on them 
he ’s already bought. "Bout the second time 
the feller comes round collectin’ fer a set 0’ 
books, a man feels he’s been foolish, an’ he’s 
got to grin an’ pay; but ef another feller 
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ELIPH’ HEWLITT, CASTAWAY. 
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comes round ’bout then tryin’ to sell some 
more books, it ’s purty nigh an insult.” 

Eliph’ Hewlitt drew his hand over his red 
whiskers and coughed gently. 

“They told me in Davenport,” he said 
softly, “that Yarnaby was the most literary 
town in Central Iowa.” 

“Yes,” said the landlord; “thet ’s what 
the Walter Scott feller said, an’ I reckon 
it’s so. Evry book-agent thet comes along 
says the same thing; an’ we ’re proud of it, 
too. But they ’s other things besides books. 
Yarnaby ’s strong on literatoor, but she ’s 
strong other ways, an’ jist now’s the time 
she ’s hoein’ another row; an’ thet ’s one 
reason I say you ’ve hit us the wrong time. 
Ef I was you,I’d git along to some other 
place, an’ come back later. Jist this minute 
Yarnaby’s got all the books she kin handle, 
an’ her mind ’s off on another tack. They 
hed a great missionary revival here last 
week, an’ you kin bet thet every dollar thet 
goes out o’ Yarnaby.these days, excep’ what 
goes fer dues on Walter Scott, is goin’ fer 
the heathen. The women-folks is havin’ a 
sale this very evenin’ ter raise cash ter help 
along the cause.” 

Eliph’ Hewlitt arose from his chair, and 
tucked the oil-cloth parcel that had been 
lying across his knees under his left arm. 
He was a small man, and his movements 
were short and jerky. 

“Missionary sale?” he said briskly. “I 
guess I ‘ll go around and look in on, it, 
Strangers welcome, I suppose? I ’m rather 
fond of missionary sales, and I think the 
world and all of the heathen. Think the 
ladies would like to see a stranger?” 

The landlord grinned. 

“Ef you ’ve got any money, I guess 
they ’ll more ’n welcome you, mister. From 
what I ’ve saw of mission sales in Yarnaby, | 
calculate anybody thet ’s hankerin’ ter buy 
gingham aprons an’ sofy-pillers is purty sure 
ter hev a front seat, even ef he is a book- 
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agent. I’d go round with you, but I got my 
rent comin’ due next Saturday, an’ I don’t 
really need no tidies an’ sich. ’T ain’t far. 
It’s bein’ held at Miss Gandell’s, two blocks 
up, an’ you can’t miss the house. It ’s the 
big yaller one this side the road, an’ the 
gate ’s off the hinges an’ stood up alongside 
the fence. But I guess ef them ’s your sam- 
ples in thet package, you might ’s well leave 
‘em here.” 

Eliph’ Hewlitt did not leave them. He 
hurried away with brisk little steps, and 
when he reached the large yellow house he 
found the door open. The sale was well 
over. The gingham aprons and cat-stitched 
dusting-cloths were all sold, and only a few 
unlucky crocheted slipper-bags and similar 
luxuries remained, and these were being 
offered at greatly reduced prices, much to 
the chagrin of the ladies who had contributed 
them. The cashiers were counting the re- 
sults of the evening’s business, and the other 
ladies were grouped about the minister, who 
stood in the middle of the parlor, laughingly 
explaining the merits of a plush-covered roll- 
ing-pin that he had pufchased in a moment 
of folly. 

Eliph’ Hewlitt tapped on the open door to 
call attention to his presence, and walked 


into the parlor. Miss Gandell came forward, . 


a shade of anxiety on her face. 

“Miss Gandell, I suppose,” said Eliph’ 
Hewlitt. “Well, my name is Hewlitt, Eliph’ 
Hewlitt, and I heard of this sale at the 
hotel. The landlord said strangers were 
welcome—” 


“‘T ’M RATHER FOND OF MISSIONARY SALES.’” 


“Of course they are!” exclaimed Miss 
Gandell. “I’m afraid all the best things are 
gone, they went off so quick to-night; but 
you ’re just as welcome, I’m sure, an’ mebbe 
you ’ll find something you ’d like, though I 
suppose you ’re a travelin’ man, an’ I don’t 
see what you’d do with a knit tidy or a rick- 
rack pin-cushion, unless you ’ve got a sister 
or a wife to send it to. But mebbe you ain’t 
a drummer, after all?” 

“Well, yes, I am sort of a drummer,” said 
Eliph’, tapping his parcel; “ book-agent, you 
know. That the minister?” 

Miss Gandell drew back when Eliph’ men- 
tioned his occupation. She did not consider 
a book-agent any less worthy than another 
man, but she had been obliged to miss the 
last payment on Walter Scott, and she had 
an ill-defined feeling of guilt. To miss a 
payment was almost as hideous in her eyes 
as to neglect to put a dime in the contribu- 
tion-plate each Sunday would have been. 
Her first thought was that Eliph’ had come 
to bear away rudely the ten volumes of Sir 
Walter before the eyes of all the women of 
Yarnaby, and she gladly grasped at his last 
words. 

“Yes,” she said quickly; “that’s him. Let 
me introduce you. He—he likes books.” 

“T’m not selling books to-night,” explained 
Eliph’, for her words seemed one form of 
the usual reception of a book-agent, and to 
indicate a desire to be rid of him as quickly 
as possible; “ but I don’t mind meeting him.” 

Miss Gandell led the way to the center of 
the group, and Eliph’ Hewlitt followed her. 
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When she introduced him she added that he 
was a book-agent. She may have done this 
as an explanation, for Yarnaby, and even 
Yarnaby’s minister, craved details, or she 
may have done it to give fair warning to 
all concerned. At any rate, the effect was 
instantaneous, and the smiles of welcome 
faded. The minister shook hands gravely, 
and the ladies who had run forward with 
shoe-bags and tidies turned and walked 
coldly away. 

Eliph’ Hewlitt smiled. 

“Funny how that name makes a man un- 
popular, ain’t it?” he said, addressing the 
minister. “But I ain’t going to talk books 
in Yarnaby. The landlord down at the hotel 
told me it was a bad time, so I’m going to 
pass it by this trip. Well, we deserve all the 
blame we get. Some of us do pester the life 
out of people—don’t know when to stop. 
Now, when I see a man don’t want my book, 
or when I see a town ain’t ready for it, I 
drop books and go off and leave them alone. 
I could have stayed down there at the hotel 
and bothered the landlord into taking my 
book. He’d have took it, because everybody 
that sees this book and understands it does 
take it; but I said, ‘Why bullyrag the life 
out of the poor man when there ’s a mission- 
ary sale going on in town, and he don’t want 
a book and I do want to see the sale?’ I am 
interested in missions.” 

“It is a great field,” said the minister, 
with a sigh of relief; for, as the literary 
head of Yarnaby, he was always the first and 
most strongly contested goal of the book- 
agents. The subscription list that did not 
bear his name at the head bore few others, 
and he appreciated the self-denial of Eliph’ 
Hewlitt in passing such a good opportunity 
to talk business. 

“ Are you deeply interested in the field?” 
he inquired graciously. 

“Well, you see,” said Eliph’ Hewlitt, “I 
was cast away on one of those desert islands 
myself orice, and I know what those poor 
heathen must suffer for lack of churches, 
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“ONLY A FEW UNLUCKY CROCHETED SLIPPER- 


and civilization, and good books to read. I 
can feel for them.” 

Some one pushed a chair gently against 
the calves of Eliph’s legs, in gentle invitation 
for him to be seated, and he took the chair 
and laid his package across his knees. Those 
who had drawn away now gathered closer 
about him, and all gazed at him with in- 
terest. 

“Well, I never expected to live to see a 
man that had been shipwrecked,” said Miss 
Gandell, “let alone shipwrecked on a desert 
island—an’ a book-agent at that!” 

Eliph’ smiled indulgently. 

“I was n’t a book-agent them days,” he 
said; “it was that made me a book-agent. If 
I had n’t been shipwrecked on that island I 
would n’t be here now with this book on my 
knees.” 

Miss Gandell’s face flushed. 

“T ’m sure I ask you to excuse me,” she 
exclaimed. “I don’t know what I was thinkin’ 
of not to ask to take your package. Let me 
put it aside for you. They ain’t no need for 
you to be bothered with it.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Eliph’, “but 
I ’ll just keep it. No offense, but I never 
let it get out of my hands, day or night. It 
saved my life, not once, but many times, 
this book did, and I keep it handy. But for 
this book, that shipwreck would have been 
my last day.” 

“Land’s sakes, now!” exclaimed Miss 
Gandell, “won’t you tell us about it?” 

“Well, as I said, but for this book I ’d be 
bones in the bottom of the sea. Yes, ladies 
and gents—bones, of which there is one 
hundred and ninety-eight in the full-grown 
human skeleton, composed of four fifths 
inorganic and one fifth organic matter.” 

“How dreadful!” cried Mrs. Skinner, the 
butcher’s wife. “But how come you to git 
wrecked?” 

“Five year ago,” said Eliph’ Hewlitt, “I 
was a confidence man in New York. New 
York is the largest city in the Western 
Hemisphere; population estimated over three 
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BAGS AND SIMILAR LUXURIES REMAINED.” 


million; located on the island of Manhat- 
tan, at the mouth of the Hudson River. If 
I do say it myself, I was a good confidence 
man. I was a success; I got rich. And 
what then? The police got after me, and I 
had to run away. Yes, ladies and gents, I 
had to fly from my native land. I took pas- 
sage on a ship for Ceylon. Ceylon,” he added, 
“is an island southeast of India; population 
three millions; principal town, Colombo; 
English rule; products, tea, coffee, spices, 
and gems. 

“We had a good trip until we were almost 
there, and then a big storm come up, and 
blew our ship about like it was a peanut 
shell, tossing it up and down on the mighty 
waves, and round and back; and the third 
day we bumped into a rock, and the ship 
begun to sink. In the hurry I was left be- 
hind when the crew and passengers went off 
in the boats. Think of it, ladies; not even a 
life-preserver to save me, and the ship sink- 
ing a foot a minute.” 

“Goodness me!” said Mrs. Skinner, “you 
was n’t drowned, was you?” 

“No,” said Eliph’ Hewlitt, “or I would n’t 
be here to tell it. I rushed to the captain’s 
cabin. I thought maybe I would find a life- 
preserver there. Alas, no! But there, ladies 
and gents, I found something better. When 
I did n’t find a life-preserver I was stunned 
—yes, clean knocked out. I dropped into a 
chair and laid my head on the captain’s 
table. I sat there several minutes, the ship 
sinking a foot per minute, and when I come 
to my senses and raised my head, my hand 
was laying on this.” 

Reverently he raised the volume from his 
knees and unwrapped it, and the Ladies’ 
Foreign Mission Society leaned forward with 
one accord to catch a glimpse of the title. 
Eliph’ Hewlitt opened the book and flipped 
over the pages rapidly with the moistened 
ball of his third finger. 

“It was this book, ladies and gents, and 
it was open here, page 742. Without think- 
ing, I read the first thing that hit my eye. 





‘How to Make a Life-preserver,’ it said. 
‘Take the corks from a hundred champagne- 
bottles; tie them tightly in a common shirt; 
then fasten the arms of the shirt about the 
body, with the corks resting on the chest. 
With this easily improvised preserver in place, 
drowning is impossible.’ I done it. The cap- 
tain of that ship was a high liver, and his 
room was chuck-full of champagne-bottles. 
I put in two extry corks for good measure, 
and when the ship went down, I floated off 
on the top of the ocean as easy as a duck 
takes to a pond.” 

“My sakes!” exclaimed Miss Gandell, 
“that captain must of been an awful hard 
drinker!” 

“He was,” said Eliph’ Hewlitt—“ fearful. 
I was really shocked. But there I was in the 
water, and not much better off for it, neither, 
for I could n’t swim a stroke; and as soon as 
I got through bobbing up and down like 
your cork when you ’ve got a sunfish on the 
end of your line, I stayed right still, just as 
if I ’d been some old bait-can a boy had 
thrown into an eddy, and I figgered that like 
as not I ’d stay there forever. Then I 
noticed I had this book in my hand, and I 
thought, ‘While I ’m staying here forever, 
I ‘Il just take another peek at this book,’ 
and I opened her. Page 781,” said Eliph’ 
Hewlitt, turning quickly to that page, “was 
where she opened. ‘Swimming: How to 
Swim, Float, Dive, and Tread Water— Plain 
and Fancy Swimming, Shadow Swimming, 
High Diving,’ et cetery. There she was, all 
as plain as pie, and when I read it I could 
swim as easy as an old hand. The directions 
are plain, practical, and easily followed. 

“IT at once swum off to the south, for 
there was no telling how long Id have to 
swim, and as the water was sort of cool, I 
thought best to go south, because the further 
south you go the warmer the water gets. 
When I had swum two days, and was plumb 
tuckered out, I come to an island. The 
waves was dashing on it fearful, and I knew 
if I tried to land I ’d be dashed to flinders. 
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It knocked all the hope out of me, and I 
made up my mind to take off my life-pre- 
server and dive to the bottom of the sea to 
knock my brains out on the rocks. But, 
ladies and gents, before I dived I had another 
look at my book, hoping to find something to 
comfort a dying man. I turned to page 864.” 

Eliph’ Hewlitt found the page and pointed 
to the heading with his finger. 

“*Five Hundred Ennobling Thoughts 
from the World’s Greatest Authors, includ- 
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mountains, rivers, lakes, and plains, their 
animal and vegetable inhabitants, their an- 
cient and modern history, et cetery, and 
come to ‘Islands, Common, Volcanic, and 
Coral’; and on page 940 I read that coral 
islands are often surrounded by a reef on 
which the waves dash, but that there is 
usually a quiet lagoon between the reef and 
the island, with an opening from the sea into 
the lagoon. When I read that,” said Eliph’ 
Hewlitt, closing the book, “I shut up my 
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ing the Prose and Poetical Gems of All 
Ages,’” he read. “There they were—sixty- 
two solid pages of them, with vingetty por- 
traits of the authors. I read No. 285: 


‘As thou hast made thy world without, 
Make thou more fair my world within,’ et cetery. 


‘Whittier, J. G., commonly called the poet 
of liberty, born 1807, died 1892’—with a 
complete sketch of his life, a list of his 
most popular pieces, and a history of his 
work in behalf of the slave. 

“TI was much comforted by this,” said 
Eliph’ Hewlitt, “and I run over the pages 
this way, thinking of what I had read, when 
I hit on page 927: ‘Geography of Land and 
Sea.’ I skipped ten pages telling of the five 
great continents, their political divisions, 


book and swum round till I come to the 
opening, swum across the lagoon, and fell 
exhausted on the beach. I was played out, 
and I had swallered too much water. I ’d 
have died right there, but I thought of my 
book, and I turned to the index, where every 
subject known to the vast realms of know- 
ledge is set down alphabetically, from A to 
Z, twenty thousand references in all, deal- 
ing with every subject from the time of 
Adam to the present day, including, in the 
new and revised edition, just from the press, 
a history of our war with Spain, with full- 
page portraits of Dewey, Sampson, Cervera, 
and the boy king, and colored plates of 
the battles of Manila Bay and Santiago. I 
ran my eye down the page till I come to 
‘Drowned, How to Revive the, page 96’; 
and what I read saved my life.” 

















The ladies sighed with relief. 

“What shall I say about my four long 
years on that island?” said Eliph’ Hewlitt. 
“I was the only man on it. Oh, the pangs 
of solitude! Oh, the terrors of being alone! 
But, ladies and gents, I suffered none of 
them. I was not alone. He is never alone 
who has a copy of Jarby’s Encyclopedia of 
Knowledge and Compendium of Literature, 
Science, and Art, published by Jarby & 
Goss, New York, and sold for the trifling 
sum of five dollars a volume, one dollar 
down and fifty cents per month, the book 
delivered when the first payment is made. 
And that, my friends, was the book I had, 
and the book you see before you.” 

The minister put out his hand. 

“May I look at the volume?” he asked, 
and Eliph’ Hewlitt passed it to him with a 
nod. 

“From the first the book was my friend, 
philosopher, and guide. I had no matches. 
Page 416, ‘Fire: Its Traditions—How to 
Make a Fire without Matches—Fire-fight- 
ing,’ et cetery, taught me to make a fire by 
rubbing two sticks as the savages do. I had 
no weapons to kill the fowls of the air. Page 
125, ‘Weapons, Ancient and Modern—Their 
History—How to Make and Use Then,’ ex- 
plained how to twist the cocoanut bark into 
a cord, and to shape the limb of the gum- 
gum-tree into bow and arrow. Page 396, 
‘Birds—Tropical, Temperate, and Arctic— 
Song Birds, Edible Birds, and Birds of Plu- 
mage,’ with their Latin and common names, 
and over one thousand illustrations, told me 
which to kill, and which to eat. Page 100, 
‘The Complete Kitchen Guide,’ being eight 
hundred tested recipes, — roasts, fries, pastry, 
cakes, bread, puddings, entrées, soups, how 
to make candy, how to clean brass, copper, 
silver, and tin, et cetery,—told me how to 
cook them. 

“Yes, my friends; I went to that island an 
ignorant, unbelieving man, and I came away 
well educated and reformed. For my idle 
hours there was the ‘Complete Mathema- 
tician,’ showing how to figger the most diffi- 
cult problems easily, to measure corn in the 
crib, water in a well, figger interest, et cet- 
ery, by which I became posted on all kinds 
of arithmetic. There was the ‘ Letter-writer; 
or, A Guide to Polite and Correct Corre- 
spondence’; the ‘ Dictionary of Legal Terms; 
or, Every Man his Own Lawyer’; the ‘ Mod- 
ern Penman’; the ‘Eureka Shorthand Sys- 
tem ’— in fact, all the knowledge of the world 
condensed into one thousandand four pages, 
for the small sum of five d6llars. Who can 
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afford to be without this book, which will 
pay for itself twiee over every week of the 
year? 

“TI was picked up, ladies and gents, by a 
passing ship, and I decided to devote my 
life to a great work—to circulating this 
wonderful book in my native land. I wept 
when I thought of the millions that had not 
seen it—the millions that were living poor, 
starved lives because they did n’t have a 
copy.of Jarby’s Encyclopedia of Knowledge 
and Compendium of Literature, Science, and 
Art; and I gave my life to the cause.” 

The minister handed the book to Eliph’ 
Hewlitt, and cleared his throat. 

“It seems to be all you claim for it,” he 
said; “but I fear the good landlord of the 
Yarnaby House was right. We are not, 
many of us, ready for more books at present. 
If you return in eight months or a year— 
but Yarnaby has so many books, and—” 

Eliph’ Hewlitt smiled, and put his hand 
gently on the glossy black knee of the min- 
ister’s best trousers. 

“True,” he said, “true! Yarnaby has 
books. Yarnaby appreciates books. Yarnaby 
knows the civilizing and Christianizing in- 
fluence of books. But,” he exclaimed, “think 
of the heathen! Think of the poor mission- 
aries fighting to bring civilization to those 
dark-hued brothers! Shall it be said that 
every house in Yarnaby has a set of Walter 
Scott, ten volumes with gilt edges, while the 
minds of the heathen dry up and rot for 
want of the vast treasures contained in 
Jarby’s Encyclopedia of Knowledge and 
Compendium of Literature, Science, and 
Art? Here in this one book is the wisdom 
of the whole world, and will you selfishly 
withhold it from those who need it so badly? 
If I know Yarnaby, I think not. If what is 
said in Davenport regarding the unselfish- 
ness and liberality of Yarnaby is true, I 
think not. I know what you will say. You 
will say, ‘Here, take this money we have 
collected this evening and give to the thirst- 
ing heathen as many volumes of Jarby’s 
Encyclopedia of Knowledge and Compen- 
dium of Literature, Science, and Art as it 
will buy at five dollars per volume.’” 

He glanced around the circle of faces. 

“That is what you will say,” he said; “ but 
Eliph’ Hewlitt will beg a chance to do his 
little for the noble work. He will, seeing the 
good cause, make the price four seventy-five 
per volume, and throw in one volume free 
for the Yarnaby Sunday-school library, 
where one and all can have ready reference 
to its helpful and civilizing pages.” 
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When Eliph’ Hewlitt returned to the hotel 
the landlord was asleep in the chair before 
the door. He arose with a yawn, rubbed his 
eyes, and led the way into the office, where 
the single kerosene-lamp was burning dimly. 
He stretched his arms as he glanced at the 
clock that stood above the dusty pigeon- 
holes behind the desk. 

“’Leven o'clock!” he yawned. “I must 
have been asleep two hours. Guess you ’Il 
want ter go right up ter bed, won’t you? I 
reckon you found out Yarnaby don’t want 
no books this trip; an’ ef you want ter git 








the mornin’ train west, you ll need all the 
sleep you kin git.” 

Eliph’ Hewlitttossed his packageonthedesk. 

“Why, yes,” he said; “I wish you would 
call me in time to catch that train. I ’ll be 
ready for bed in half an hour or so. I done 
a little business up yonder, and I want to 
write up my report. And, say,” he added, 
“if any feller comes this way selling books 
the next month or so, just tell him Eliph’ 
Hewlitt ’s been here. There ain’t any use 
for a raw hand to waste time in a town when 
I ’ve got through with it.” 


WATCH-NIGHT AT TRINITY. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


| ” EEPING the watch-night in the somber church 
JX. Still wreathed with green and of the forest smelling, 
The hollow of the dark new year I search 

For shadows in its wide recesses dwelling. 


What phantoms hide there, and what portents loom, 
With outlines gathering to no shape or seeming, 
But mantled in a mystery of gloom, 
And vast and vague before my slender dreaming? 


Out of the dusk, with honor and with bliss, 
With fluttering plume and innocent beguiling, 

To bend and greet me with her honeyed kiss 
Rises Great Fortune, rosy-red and smiling? 


Or waits me Ruin in that awful land, 
Casting a cloak about his formless fashion, 

With dust and ashes falling from his hand, 
And glamour lost before his pallid passion? 


Is it white Death in that cold void I see, 

Veiling with mist and tears his unknown being, 
Or is it lovely Life that comes to me, 

Glad wings and perfumed airs about her fleeing? 


Nay, I am waiting in the church. The lights 
Twinkle like stars among the sweet pine branches, 

The midnight peals, and close to heavenly heights 
On tides of song the joyous spirit launches. 


And through dim aisles and dome I feel the breath 
Of unseen hosts within the music swelling, 
And know for peace or pain, for life or death, 


A hand will lead, a presence be indwelling! 

















POLICEMAN FLYNN’S ADVENTURES. 


HE GUARDS A CROSSING—-PREACHING AND PRACTICE. 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER. 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE. 


XVI. HE GUARDS A CROSSING. 


@aOW Patrolman Barney Flynn 
<a happened to be put on “cross- 
ing duty” was a mystery to 
every man on the force, but 
why he was taken off was well 
known to all of them. The 
“crossing men” are usually 
large and of imposing presence, while Flynn 
is small and would not attract the attention 
of any one who did not know of his prowess. 
But he was given the work, nevertheless. 

“’T is me size,” he said by way of ex- 
planation. “Th’ big ma-an is a fine thing on 
para-ade, but fr wur-rk give me th’ little 
felly ivery time. Th’ big ma-an can hold up 
his shtick an’ get ga-ay with th’ dhrivers, but 
’t is th’ little felly that dodges in an’ pulls 
th’ lost childher out iv har-rm’s wa-ay. Ye ’ll 
always find it so. Did ye niver hear that th’ 
most val’able goods comes in th’ shmallest 
packages? ’T is a fac’. What ye get at th’ 
ninety-nine cint bay-zaar has to go home in 
a dhray, an’ what is ray-presinted be th’ five 
hunderd dollars ye spind in a jew'lry-shtore 
ye can carry awa-ay in ye-er vist pocket.” 

Whatever of truth there may be in his 
assertion, the fact remains that he was put 
on crossing duty, and he went about his 
work with the same energy that character- 
ized him in all that he had previously under- 
taken. He was the supreme ruler of that 
crossing, and he did not intend to have any 
mistake about it. He was exceptionally jeal- 
ous of his authority because his size tended 
to induce some of the more thoughtless of 
the drivers to treat him with condescension, 
if not with contempt, and nothing is so gall- 
ing as that. 

“Th’ guardeen iv th’ la-aw,” he said to a 
burly driver one day, “sh’u’d be threated 
with ray-spict.” 

“Don’t get foolish, little man,” returned 





the driver, patronizingly, at the same time 
showing a disposition to ignore the police- 
man’s uplifted club. 

“Oho! ye ’d get ga-ay with me, w’u’d ye?” 
cried Patrolman Flynn. “Come down out iv 
that high-chair seat!” 

The driver -only laughed, whereupon 
Flynn, by a quick movement, caught hold of 
the reins and jerked them out of the driver’s 
hands. 

“Now will ye be good,” he asked, “or will 
ye dhrive me over to th’ station?” 

The driver realized that he was at the 
policeman’s mercy, and surlily promised to 
show all proper respect in the future. 

“-'T is not me own dignity, but me po-lis 
dignity I’m upholdin’,” Flynn explained 
afterward. “Ye ca-an’t r-rule at a crossin’ 
onliss ye insist upon r-rulin’, an’ ’t is th’ 
injane-yus ma-an that ’s th’ boss iv things.” 

Policeman Flynn certainly was ingenious, 
and he held the drivers who regularly passed 
his corner in subjection by his reputation 
for resourcefulness and the uncertainty as 
to what he would do next. When he finally 
humbled the contractor who was always in 
a hurry and cut in and out of the line of 
teams in a most hazardous way, his authority 
never again was questioned. Another police- 
man would have caught the horse by the 
bridle some day, thrown him back on his 
haunches, and cursed or arrested the driver; 
but Patrolman Flynn neyersdoes things as 
others would do them. He bided his time, 
and finally, when the contractor was caught 
in a pocket and had to draw up, the police- 
man promptly stuck his club between the 
spokes of his buggy-wheel. 

“T wa-ant fr to ta-alk to ye,” said Patrol- 
man Flynn. 

“Take that out of there or I ’ll break it!” 
exclaimed the contractor. 

“Ye ’ll br-reak th’ shpoke iv ye-er wheel 
if ye-er hor-rse moves,” retorted Patrolman 
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Flynn. “An’ I wa-ant fr to give ye war- 


rnin’ that th’ nex’ time ye go scootin’ over 
th’ crossin’ | may damage me club, but ye-er 


buggy ‘ll go to th’ ray-pair-shop. Now, 
g’wan an’ don’t be blockin’ up th’ r-road.” 


That settled the contractor, and there- 
after Patrolman Flynn was the autocrat of 
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his crossing. But he had other troubles, 
and his methods were not always those that 
would be approved at headquarters. The 
advice that he gave on various occasions, 
while undoubtedly good, was too sharp and 
pointed. A man from the country secured 
his attention one day and told him he had 
been asked to cash a check for a stranger 
who had to catch a train to go to a sick 
wife. 
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“°'T was the ol’ gag iv th’ confidince 
ma-an,” said Patrolman Flynn in telling 
about it, “but th’ felly from th’ counthry 
was sorry f’r him, an’ he says to me, bein’ in 
a bit: iv doubt from all he ’d hear-rd iv city 
wa-ays, ‘If you was me,’ he says, ‘what 
wu’d ye do?’ An’ I says to him, ‘If I was 
you,’ I says, ‘I’d ha-ave a guardeen ap- 
p’inted, an’ thin hire a guide.’ An’ he wint 
awa-ay ma-ad. 

“But ’t is th’ women gives me th’ most 
throuble. Oho! th’ women! Nine out iv 
ivery tin iv thim is lackin’ ner-rve or ilse 
sinse. Wan iv thim shteps out a fut or two 
an’ thin r-runs back. Thin she thries it 
wanst more, an’ ’t is up to me f’r to iscoort 
her acrost. Th’ next wan ducks her head 
an’ goes like a chicken crossin’ a r-road. I 
caught wan iv that kind yisterda-ay whin 
she was r-runnin’ r-right under a pair iv 
prancin’ hor-rses. ‘D’ ye think ye ’re a 
bir-rd,’ says 1, ‘that ye can shpread ye-er 
wings an’ ma-ake a shtraight line?’ An’ 
instid iv tha-ankin’ me, she wint awa-ay 
ma-ad, too.” 

Of course, in time the fame of Patrolman 
Flynn’s methods and comments reached 
headquarters, owing to some complaints that 
were made, and he was given a quiet repri- 
mand. “ Above all things you must be cour- 
teous,” he was told, and, with his customary 
desire to master completely anything that he 
undertook, he went out to buy a book on eti- 
quette. This was his undoing, for it is indeed 
a wise man who knows how to utilize the in- 
formation in such a volume. He followed 
the instructions implicitly, and many a 
woman wondered at the elaborateness of his 
bow and the tactful nature of his reply when 
he was asked to do some absurd thing entirely 
out of the line of his duty; for women are oc- 
casionally unreasonable in their requests of 
the guardians of the law. He even kept his 
temper and acted with creditable discretion 
when he was asked to run back a block or 
two and see if he could find the lap-dog a 
woman had dropped out of her victoria. But 
the etiquette book was responsible for his 
Waterloo, nevertheless, and the night he 
was sent back to patrol duty he threw it in 
the fire before even explaining the matter 
to his wife. 

“°’T was all along iv thryin’ to be po-lite 
an’ tac’ful,” he finally explained. “What ’s 
po-lite an’ complimint’ry to an akel is pray- 
sum’tion to a supeer-yer. Ye see, ’t was this 
wa-ay: a gir-rl—oh, a fine-lukkin’ gir-rl iv 
nineteen or twinty—got mixed up bechune 
two teams, an’ was like to be r-run down 
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whin I saw her. ’T was no time to think iv 
th’ wa-ay to get her out. Anny wa-ay at all 
was a good wa-ay, an’ I gr-rabbed her r-round 
th’ waist an’ carried her to wan side. ‘Oh, 
sir,’ she says whin she got her breath back, 
‘how can I iver tha-ank ye?’ ‘Ma’am,’ says 
I, liftin’ me helmit an’ thinkin’ iv th’ book 
on manners, ‘th’ pleasure,’ I says, ‘is all 
mine.’ ‘Sir,’ she says, givin’ me a hity-tity 
luk an’ shpeakin’ cold, ‘I will see that ye 
are ray-warded.’ ‘ Ma’am,’ says I, ‘th’ mim’ry 
iv th’ ray-ward I ’ve already had will go with 
me to me gra-ave.’” 

“What ray-ward had ye had, Barney?” 
inquired Mrs. Flynn. 

“She asked me th’ sa-ame quistion,” said 
Patrolman Flynn. 

“ And what did ye sa-ay to her?” 

“T says to her, ‘Ma’am,’ I says, bowin’ low 
like th’ pictures in th’ etikit book, ‘’t is 
wor-rth more than th’ r-risk I r-run,’ I says, 
‘f'r to have had sich a beautiful bundle in 
me ar-rms.’” 


XVII. PREACHING AND PRACTICE. 


PATROLMAN BARNEY FLYNN had just settled 
himself for a quiet and thoughtful smoke 
when his wife interrupted his meditations. 

“Barney,” she said, and there was re- 
proach in her tone, “have n’t ye f'rgot some- 
thing?” 

“Ha-ave I?” he asked, with an assumption 
of ignorance, for he well knew to what she 
referred. 

“Iv coorse ye ha-ave, ye aggravatin’ 
ma-an,” she answered, with asperity. 

“M-m-m, now, what can it be?” muttered 
Patrolman Flynn, thoughtfully knitting his 
brow. 

“Did n’t ye dhraw ye-er sal’ry to-day?” 
demanded Mrs. Flynn. It may be said here 
by way of explanation that Mrs. Flynn is 
the cashier of the family, and always has 
pay-day marked on the calendar with red 
InK, 

“Oho! ’t is th’ money ye ’re afther!” ex- 
claimed Patrolman Flynn. “Ye ’re like all 
th’ r-rest iv th’ women. If ye-er good ma-an 
do be ha-avin’ a bit iv th’ coin in his clo’es 
ye ’re worried till ye ha-ave ye-er ha-ands 
on it. Ye wa-ant to be shpendin’ iv it all 
ye-erself. Ye ’re like th’ confidince ma-an, 
ye are that. ‘Give me ye-er ca-ash,’ says 
you to me, ‘an’ Ill give ye something that’s 
worth more,’ f’r all th’ wur-rld like th’ ma-an 
that ’s sellin’ th’ gold br-rick. I give it to ye, 
bein’ innocint an’ unsuspectin’, an’ what do 
I get fr it? I ask ye that, Mary—what do 
I get fr it? Why, hash f’r breakfast.” 
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This impressed Patrolman Flynn as being 
so good a joke that he laughed over it him- 
self, but his wife replied, rather warmly, that 
if he did not give it to her to care for they 
would be begging for things to eat within a 
week after pay-day, and Patrolman Flynn 
knew that this reflection on his financial 
management was justified. However, he was 
in a facetious mood, and did not intend to 
surrender his temporary advantage at once. 

“ An’ what ’ll ye do with it if ye lay ye-er 
ha-ands on it?” he asked. “Ye tell me I ’m 
no ma-an fr to be handlin’ iv money, but 
what ’ll ye be afther doin’ with it ye-ersilf? 
Oho! I know ye. ’T is like as not ye ’ll be 
shpendin’ it on Mrs. Flaherty over be th’ 
mill.” 

“She ’s a deser-rvin’ woman!” asserted 
Mrs. Flynn, with an emphasis that showed 
her charity in that direction had been the 
object of criticism before. 

“-'T is so,” admitted Patrolman Flynn, 
“but ye can’t be sup-portin’ ivery fool iv a 
deser-rvin’ woman ye come acrost. Ye’d go 
br-roke an’ shtarve, ye w'u’d that. Ye see, 
Mary, ’t is this wa-ay: marri’ge is a lotth’ry, 
an’—” 

“T’ve hear-rd ye sa-ay that befure,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Flynn. 

“R-right,” said Patrolman Flynn; “but 
’t is th’ thruth, an’ th’ thruth niver grows old. 
So I tell ye wanst more marri’ge is a lot- 
th’ry, an’ ye can’t do much fr th’ gambler 
that loses iverything an’ shtill won’t dhraw 
out iv th’ ga-ame. Mrs. Flaherty shticks to 
her ma-an.” 

“He’s a brute iv a ma-an,” asserted Mrs. 
Flynn. 

“-'T is so,” assented the patrolman, “but 
while she shticks to him ’t is like throwin’ 
wather into a sieve f’r to give to her. He’s 
th’ la-ad that gets th’ most iv it. Ye must 
put up with manny things in marri’d life, but 
there do be a limit, an’ ’t is no ixcuse fr 
kapin’ ba-ad comp’ny that ye ’re marri’d to 
th’ ma-an.” 

“ Accordin’ to that,” said Mrs. Flynn, with 
biting sarcasm, “I sh’u’d l’'ave ye, Barney.” 

“Th’ ma-an sh’u’d be over on th’ island,” 
said the patrolman, ignoring this thrust. 

“Ye’ll not l’ave me do annything fr her?” 
said Mrs. Flynn, inquiringly. 

“T will not.” 

“Ye’rea ha-ard-hear-rted ma-an, Barney 

“TI ha-ave sinse,” retorted Patrolman 
Flynn. 

Now, as has been demonstrated before, 
Mrs. Flynn has a mind of her own, and she 
is not a woman with whom it is safe to be 
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dictatorial. In consequence, she was just on 
the point of issuing a declaration of indepen- 
dence, with incidental remarks on auton- 
omy, when a neighbor suddenly put his head 
in the door and called out, “ You ’re wanted, 








““THEY ’S TIN DOLLARS MISSIN’,’ SHE ANNOUNCED.” 
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Flynn!” Patrolman Flynn hastily caught up 
his helmet and departed. 

As they hurried along it was explained to 
the policeman that things were in a bad 
way at Flaherty’s. The oldest boy had hurt 
himself, and the neighborhood doctor who 
had been called in wanted him sent to the 
hospital. It was clearly the proper thing to 
do, but Mrs. Flaherty would not hear of it. 
She was going to have her boy with her at 
all hazards. 

“When Bill sees how things are now,” she 
said pathetically in answer to Patrolman 








Flynn’s arguments, “I know he ’ll be good 
to us. He used to be a good man before— 
before—” 

“I know,” broke in Patrolman Flynn. 
“He ‘ll be good—maybe,” and then he 
added under his breath, “whin 
he ’s in his gr-rave or th’ po-lis 
station. I know him.” 

But the woman won her point. 
Even reason and sense must give 
way before the assaults of a mo- 
ther pleading for her child, and 
the doctor eased his conscience 
with the thought that it was not 
a very serious case, and the boy 
probably would come out all right 
anyway. He knew that she was 
unwise, but love and wisdom do 
not often go hand in hand. 

“But she must have assis- 
tance,” he said. “There is practi- 
cally nothing in the house, and 
she has no money. Ill report the 
case to the relief authorities at 
once.” 

Others who had gathered ex- 
pressed approval of this decision, 
and then left, feeling that the 
fact that the matter was to be 
put in the hands of the proper 
officers relieved them of respon- 
sibility. But Patrolman Flynn was 
not satisfied. His was a practi- 
cal mind, and he wanted to do 
something. 

“JT ll r-run ye-er ma-an in fr 
ye, so’s to kape him out iv th’ 
wa-ay,” he suggested in the good- 
ness of his heart. 

“Tf you do,” she returned, “I ’Il 
scratch your eyes out.” 

“Luk at that, now!” he com- 
mented to himself, as he finally 
started for home. “She do be 
an onthankful woman, an’ wan 
without sinse. She sh’u’d be ma- 
ade to l’ave that good-f’r-nothin’ ma-an an’ 
sind th’ b’y to th’ hospittle, she sh’u’d that. 
Th’ only wa-ay with thim kind iv people is 
to be firm an’ ha-ard; but,” he added, with a 
shake of his head, “how ca-an ye?” 

He was stil! soliloquizing in this strain 
when he reached home and was called upon 
to tell his wife all that had happened. 
When he had finished she suddenly asked, 
“Where ’s ye-er sal’ry, Barney?” 

He passed her some money, which she 
carefully counted. 

“They ’s tin dollars missin’,” she an- 
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nounced; but Patrolman Flynn was appa- 
rently deep in a reverie. 

“That fool iva woman,” he muttered half 
to himself. 

“I’m not ta-alkin’ iv th’ woman, but th’ 
tin dollars,” said Mrs. Flynn. 

“?T is all th’ sa-ame,” returned Patrolman 
Flynn. “She do be a fool iva woman, Mary 
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—I’ll not go back on that, not wan bit; but” 
—again thoughtfully —“we like thim that 
wa-ay, an’ ray-lief officers is shlow. Ye ’ve 
no idee, Mary, how shlow thim fellies—” 

“Th’ tin dollars,” insisted Mrs. Flynn. 

“T lift it with th’ fool iv a woman,” said 
Patrolman Flynn, in desperation. “G’wan, 
now, an’ don’t be ta-alkin’ to me.” 


(END OF THE SERIES.) 





BARBAROSSA. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH IN FOUR PARTS. 
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PART IV. THE JUSTICE OF THE BARBAROSSA. 


HOHENZOLLERN ASSUMES THE CROWN. 


HIS is the lord count,” said Hans, 
gravely, as Hohenzollern and his man 
rode up to them. “You may speak.” 

“ Art thou Count von Hohenzollern, lord?” 
cried the foot-soldier. 

“Tam. What would you have?” 

“My lord, I come from the army of Henry 
the Lion.” 

“A Saxon, then?” 

“Nay, sir; a Swabian,” replied the man, 
proudly, “forced to serve in the Saxon’s 
ranks. I was on guard at the king’s tent 
this evening. There came to him a black- 
visaged man bearing your badge upon his 
coat. I could not but overhear; indeed, | 
listened. He said that you were under the 
ban of the empire.” 

- “'T is true,” answered the count. “What 
then?” 

“That you were a desperate man, and in- 
tended to seize the emperor at the Castle 
Voburg to-night; that you were to ride south 
into the Black Forest with the emperor and 
the Countess Matilda; that Henry the Lion 


could easily capture you both to-night; that 
you should be killed and the emperor held 
prisoner. They could ride down the cross- 
road that intercepted this road at the Witch’s 
Dale; behind the rocks they could ambush 
you. As they spoke the guard was relieved; 
I was free. I took a horse, the best I could 
find in camp, and slipped away. He fell 
dead from hard riding yonder, and then I 
met these men. I have ridden swift to 
catch you, that you might not be taken un- 
awares.” 

“Why did you this?” asked the count. 

“T am a Swabian, your Lordship. I love 
the Hohenstaufen. He is my duke, my king, 
and my kaiser.” 

“ And my prisoner,” said the count. 

“That ’s as may be, sir,” ejaculated the 
soldier. “Intend you harm to the king?” 
he questioned. 

“Nay, not so, as God ’s my witness!” fer- 
vently replied the count. “But why ask 

ou?” 

“T had killed you where you stand,” ex- 
claimed the man, dauntlessly, “had your 
answer been other than it is.” 
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“ By the mass, soldier!” laughed the count, 
“like thy courage. Thy name?” 

“Dietrick, Sir Count.” 

“Wilt join my band?” 

“Not while the king lives, my lord, and 
you are outlaw; but I will go with you to 
the king—save him if I can, avenge him if 
I may.” 

“ And as the king goes with me—” 

“T needs must go with you also,” said the 
man, easily. 

“But I charge you, tell not the emperor 
of this peril,” replied the count, “until I 
give you leave. Nay, thou shalt see all I do. 
The king’s safety before all. Dost hear?” 

“T hear, and shall obey, my lord.” 

“That ’s- well. Let us return, then, with 
the news.” 

The count and the three soldiers soon 
joined the band. The Swabian instantly 
made his way toward the stirrup of the 
emperor. When the men would have inter- 
fered, Hohenzollern sharply bade them let 
him alone. 

“Your Majesty,” he said, “hath here a 
faithful servitor, and, as I happen to know, 
a bold one. He had nearly carried out the 
ban on me a moment since on the road, but 
for my assurance that your Majesty was in 
no present danger, and perhaps a native 
shrewdness of judgment that should harm 
come to mé your Majesty would inevitably 
suffer.” 

“T value a faithful and a loyal heart, even 
though it beat in the breast of a humble sol- 
dier. A man of low degree may set an ex- 
ample to the head that wears the coronet. 
By your leave, Sir Count, I would have 
speech with this man—this solitary friend.” 

“Freely, your Majesty. Lady Matilda, 
Degerberg, pray attend me. Old Hans, keep 
watchful guard over your prisoner.” 

The three withdrew a little from the rest, 
and were soon engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. A word or two put them in possession 
of their peril. What was to be done? To 
ride forward meant the capture or death of 
the party; to ride back meant the same re- 
sult in the end. On one side lay the army 
of the false Saxon, on the other the revenge 
of Barbarossa. They talked in hurried whis- 
pers for a few moments, and finally the count 
resolved the dilemma thus. 

“Lady,” he said, “our efforts are futile. 
Heaven smiles not upon our hopes. The end, 
for me, is certain. I cannot allow the em- 
peror to fall into the hands of the ambitious 
Saxon. The hope of Germany, nay, of the 
Roman Empire, is centered upon his head. 
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I did but purpose in the calmer light of to- 
morrow to appeal to the king; to show him 
that, while I had the power to strike the 
crown from his head, I would not use it; to 
take him into the quiet depths of the green 
forest and yield myself and you his prisoners; 
to appeal to that knightly heart that beats 
within his bosom; beg him to forego the wild 
passion which has overwhelmed his gallant 
soul, blinded his judgment, for which you 
are, indeed, good excuse. But now ’t is too 
late. My duty rises before me. You must 
return with him. At all hazards, I must save 
the king. I shall go forward.” 

“ And do you thus lightly part from me?” 
she cried, in terror at the thought. 

“Lightly? As God ’s my witness—” 

“And would you force me into the arms 
of the king?” 

“Rather would I slay thee with my sword 
here in the forest.” 

“And I had rather thus be slain.” 

“Nay, love; ’t is a selfish wish of mine. 
Perhaps it were best, after all, that you 
forgot me, and—” 

“Forget thee? Wed a man but yesterday 
divorced? Take a husband wrenched from 
the arms of another woman? Nay, not for 
every jewel in his diadem! But this is idle 
talk, Conrad. Thou knowest I love but thee. 
I had liefer live an outlaw under the green- 
wood tree with thee than be mistress of 
the richest castle where thou art not. I will 
not go!” 

“Nay, say not so. Thou shalt! Thou 
must!” 

“Say you so to me?” 

“ Aye; ’t is necessary.” 

“Prefer you the king’s safety to my hap- 
piness?” 

“That for the king! ’T is my honor, my 
duty, that drives me to do it.” 

“And choose yeu honor in the place of 
love? I love not so.”, 

“Lady, I—you—” 

The count stopped in miserable uncer- 
tainty. 

“ And say you ‘must’ to me?” continued 
the woman. “I ’ll not brook it.” 

“Fair Matilda,” cried the count, firmly 
grasping her hand in his own with a pres- 
sure the force of which he was ignorant, as 
his resolution returned to him, “thou must. 
obey me!” 

The blue eyes and the gray eyes flashed 
fire at each other in the moonlight. The 
glances crossed and met like two sword- 
blades. 

“There is not another man in all Germany 

















dare so speak to me!” cried the countess, 
hotly. “Am I thy slave, sir? Why, I am 
not yet even a wife! Release me! I shall go 
with you. You will be killed in the en- 
counter. Earth hath nothing for me where 
thou art not. Thou shalt not say ‘must’ to 
me. I ’ll not obey thee—yet. I can wield a 
sword, though I be but a woman. I can 
strike a shrewd blow with that arm you 
grasp so roughly. Let me be by thy side. 
We shall die together.” 

“Forgive me,” answered the count, re- 
leasing her suddenly as she spoke, and kiss- 
ing her wrist where he had so rudely held 
it, “but ’t is impossible. You know not 
what ’t is you ask. I cannot. As the thought 
of thee, as the thought of thy love, would 
turn a caitiff into a very paladin, so thy pres- 
ence on the field would paralyze my arm. 
You must go back. At all hazards, I must 
save the king.” 

“ And break my heart?” 

“Aye, lady, it is so. They ’ll break to- 
gether, then, mine and thine. They are 
broken, anyhow, if we be parted; and with 
the Saxon Lion before us and the anger of 
the emperor behind us, all our plans are 
come to naught. But I think me that the 
emperor will leave thee to thy sorrow. I 
have raised my hand against him. When he 
knows that that same hand hath saved his 
life again, surely the honor that dwells within 
his knightly breast will hold thee sacred as 
the guerdon of my dead hand. He will for- 
give thee, never me. The potent talisman 
of thy beauty—” 

“°’T is gone when thou art absent. When 
thou art away I am but a dark and haggard 
sorrow.” 

“Nay, say not so, dearest.” 

“°T is true. And hear me swear, with all 
a woman’s faith and upon a woman’s soul. 
1 will never wed the Hohenstaufen. He shall 
have naught of me. I will die by my own 
hand if he do attempt to touch me.” 

“1 thank thee for that word, but I think 

thou shalt have no need.” 
_ “It may be not. If so, I shall bury myself 
In a nunnery, and pray for thee and think 
on thee until that day when we may be to- 
gether for eternity, with no king to inter- 
pose his hand to bar our meeting.” 

“’Sdeath! sweetheart, I'll hold thee to 
that promise, that blessed vow. But time 
presses. We have talked too long. I must 
bid thee farewell.” : 

“Oh, Conrad,” she cried brokenly, “I can- 
not let you go! What wouldst thou do?” 
“Change places with the king; that is, 
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take the king’s armor, wear the king’s hel- 
met, cover my breast with the king’s sur- 
coat. Then I ride forward with the men and 
meet the Lion in the path.” 

“And I?” 

“The king goes back to Castle Voburg; 
he takes thee with him. I think he will 
molest thee no further when he knows all. 
See, here,” said the count, pulling from his 
little finger a signet-ring “’T will fit thy 
thumb, fair one. He gave it to-me on the 
battle-ground when I lay bleeding at his 
feet from the blow that would have cut him 
down had I not interposed. He bade me ask 
a boon when I returned it to him, upon his 
knightly honor promising it should be 
granted. Be this thy talisman.” 

“Why asked you not for a revocation of 
the ban?” 

“TI saved it that I might ask a gift for 
thee,” he replied simply. “Old Degerberg,” 
he continued, turning to the soldier who had 
waited in silence the result of his master’s 
interview with the countess, “we have been 
long together; and now, good-by.” 

“What mean you, fair master?” 

“You ride back with the king.” 

“By St. Bennet, master, no, I will not! 
What, goes a Hohenzollern into danger and 
old Degerberg not by? Nay, write me down 
a coward, then.” 

“Dost thou ‘ will not’ to me, sirrah, when I 
say no?” cried the count, sternly. “Nay, 
old friend; we part not thus in anger,” he 
continued, softening his voice to the tones of 
long affection. “I give thee more precious 
trust than my poor worthless life. Look to 
the empire. See his Majesty safe at Voburg; 
and as thou lovest me, watch the countess, 
that not a hair of her head be injured. On 
thine own head be the charge. Nay, no 
words; thou hast my command. I lay it upon 
thee by thy years of loyal service. Upon thy 
allegiance, fulfil this my last behest. Now 
leave us for a moment. Lady, a word with 
you, and that an eternal farewell.” 

They drew off farther in the darkness. 
The count leaned forward over the saddle, 
and as he strained her to his iron breast 
she clung to him in the darkness with the 
tenacity of despair. 

“Your Majesty,” said the count, riding up 
to the group, “our little journey together 
ends here. The king, when he hath granted 
a boon to his faithful servant, may ride 
free.” 

“T grant no boon to traitors. Keep me in 
ward or release me as thou wilt,” replied the 
king, contemptuously, being in ignorance of 
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the altered circumstances and the threat-- 


ened peril, of which the Swabian sergeant, 
true to his promise, had not yet told him. 

“Sir Count, mayhap it ill becomes a com- 
mon soldier to speak in the presence of king 
and lord; but give me leave, since you hold 
him prisoner, sir, to tell you,” interrupted 
Dietrick the Swabian, boldly, “that had I 
my way, my master would not be here. 
Your men drew off a little. I offered to 
strike down the man that barred the way; I 
know a path through the wood: but the king 
refused, saying somewhat of his plighted 
word. My lord, plighted words and knightly 
honor be for gentlefolk; give me freedom at 
whatever price.” 

“Said I not, your Majesty, that he was a 
brave soldier? Why, he alone is worth an 
army!” replied the count. “But it must be 
that ere the morning break you shall be safe 
again at Voburg. There, ministered to by 
the Countess Matilda, and served by my 
faithful Degerberg, your Majesty may re- 
pose after the hardships of the night.” 

“What mean you?” cried the emperor, in 
surprise. “Am I indeed free? Hast re- 
pented of thy folly? But ’t will serve thee 
nothing. There be offenses—against our 
person—too deep for repentance.” 

“Free, your Majesty, as the air, on one 
condition.” 

“And that?” 

“Before we part I must trouble your Maj- 
esty for the surcoat you wear, for the 
helmet that hangs at your saddle-bow; and 
I must ask your Majesty to honor my ancient 
house by allowing my golden stag to range 
across your kingly breast; and lastly I add 
this request, that your Majesty will change 
steeds with me.” 

“How, sir?” cried the king. “You have 
played the fool this night, and now—” 

“T would fain end -it by playing the king,” 
answered the count. “But time presses. I 
entreat your Majesty to make haste.” 

“Am I still a prisoner?” 

“Yes, until the change be made.” 

“Needs must, then,” answered the king, 
philosophically, dismounting from his steed. 
Unbuckling his sword-belt and unfastening 
his surcoat, he slipped them both off, and put 
on those the count proffered him in place. 
The exchange was effected in a few seconds. 
The king then mounted the count’s horse, 
and the count mounted the king’s. 

“Sir Count, I love thee not, yet—disgrace 
not the imperial arms, I pray thee,” said the 
king. 

“Sir King, you may trust me. I shall 
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carry the red lions of the Hohenstaufen only 
where honor leads.” 

“ By the mass! thou art a recreant knight, 
but I believe thee. Yet I revoke not the 
ban. And yet, a word of advice. Royalty is 
a heavy burden, even when worn in play. 
Have a care!” 

“My lord, I know the danger of the 
crown. Meantime let me return the em- 
peror’s sword,” said the count, bowing and 
presenting it. 

“And am I free now?” asked the king. 

“Yes, your Majesty.” 

“And what if I should use my freedom 
and this my sword to strike you down?” 

“That might be meet, sire; but I suggest 
a more fitting use for it.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“Degerberg shall tell thee at the Castle 
Voburg. Attend me, sire. I have raised my 
hand against the emperor, and others of my 
men and this lady have done the same,” 
continued the count. “Let your Majesty 
visit your displeasure upon me alone. One 
of these is an old soldier my father trained, 
who hath cared for me since infancy—a 
grim nurse, your Majesty; these others 
are poor. men all, who have known no lord 
but Hohenzollern. And this last, sire, is but 
a woman. The emperor needs no knightly 
admonition, I am sure, to treat her kindly. 
She bears upon her person that which 
should move your Majesty to grant any re- 
quest she might make. And so I leave them 
all to your mercy.” 

“And thyself, man?” questioned Barba- 

rossa. 
“When next you hear of me, sire, I hope 
that you will find expiation in the story told 
you, and that over my dead body your Maj- 
esty may revoke the ban. Farewell!” re- 
plied Hohenzollern, turning away. 

“Explain yourself, Sir Count,” the king de- 
manded hastily. “What is it you would do?” 

“Play the king a little,” answered the 
count, slowly. “Your Majesty knows ’t is a 
dangerous game.” 

“But I demand an explanation.” 

“You shall have it at Voburg. Enough, 
sire. Press me no further. Degerberg, 
Matilda, farewell! May God go with you! 
Ride fast and hard, your Majesty. Spare 
neither woman, steed, nor soldier. The em- 
pire and its fate rides on the saddle with 
you.” 

The king turned, and, followed by old 
Degerberg and the Countess Matilda, the 
latter looking reluctantly back in dry-eyed 
despair, galloped rapidly up the road. 
































THE KAISER JESTS. 


It was later in the night, or early in the 
morning, rather, when the emperor and his 
two companions rode up to the unguarded 
drawbridge still spanning the moat around 
Voburg. The rapid ride had been made in 
silence. 

Degerberg was naturally taciturn; the 
emperor was busy with his thoughts; and 
Matilda was too overwhelmed at the part- 
ing to find place for unnecessary words. 
Barbarossa, who had led the way, reined in 
his panting horse before the bridge, and the 
others stopped about him. He looked keenly 
and curiously at the countess and the soldier 
in silence for a moment, and as neither 
seemed disposed to speak, he broke the some- 
what awkward pause himself: 

“Well, Countess Matilda, Captain Deger- 
berg, what now?” 

“That is for your Majesty to say,” an- 
swered Degerberg, promptly. 

“What, am I no longer a prisoner?” 

“You heard my master’s word, my liege.” 

“And does my liberty depend upon thy 
master’s word?” 

“Yes, sire, when I am by.” 

“By the mass! thou art a bold villain,” 
laughed the emperor. “I like thee, gray- 
beard. What would you that we now do, 
Countess Matilda?” he added, turning to 
where she listlessly sat the steed. 

“Weare in thy hands, my liege. We must 
do what pleases the emperor,” she made 
answer, with quiet submission, all the fire 
gone out of her, apparently. 

“Is that true in all things?” asked his 
Majesty, somewhat surprised, it would seem, 
bending a keen look upon her as he spoke, 
the flush of red mantling his face telling of 
a passion still rampant in his heart. He had 
not outridden his love in the wild galloping 
of the memorable night. 

“In all things save one, your Majesty,” 
she answered quickly, reviving her spirit as 
he approached the forbidden topic. 

“ Art still resolved, then, on thy decision, 
madam?” 

“Yes, sire; more resolved than ever now. 
I crave your Majesty’s permission, after this 
night, to retire to the cloister to—” 

“-T is an ill fate, countess—a poor bury- 
ing-place for such living beauty as thine.” 

“Yet I choose it, lord.” 

“Why, what would you there?” 

“Pray for your Majesty’s welfare and for 
the soul of the man I love.” 

“Is he, then, dead?” 

Vou. LXIII.—55, 
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“ Alas, 1 fear so!” returned the maiden, 
brokenly. 

“Truly this is a night of riddles as well 
as traitors. What mean you?” queried 
Frederick, anxiously. 

“Did he bid me speak—” murmured the 
countess, hesitatingly. “Dare I tell thee? 
[I—” 

“Am I to be met on every hand,” cried 
the king, furiously, “by that Hohenzollern? 
By the rood! destiny must have laid large 
reward in store for him in the future, else 
he had died long since by the hand of some 
vexed king he beards.” 

“We are at Voburg, your Majesty’, pre- 
scription of silence is removed, and I may 
tell,” said old Degerberg. “ Apprised of the 
situation by a traitor from our following, 
Henry, Duke of Saxony, him they call the 
Lion, whose power lies to the westward yon- 
der, hath designed to seize thy person at the 
Witch’s Dale.” 

“This seizing of emperors is a catching 
disease, Master Degerberg. And what says 
Count Conrad to this infection of his pur- 
pose?” 

“He will die in your Majesty’s stead,” 
answered the soldier, simply, “at the duke’s 
ambush in the forest.” 

“And yet, methinks the two rogues have 
a common purpose,” continued the king, 
sarcastically. 

“Rogues, sire!” roared Degerberg. 

“The two most loyal gentle knights, I 
should have said. They should meet in 
harmony.” 

“Your Majesty,” cried the countess, “ you 
wrong the man I love!” 

“Canst not keep thy love out of my face, 
woman?” 

“Nay, sire, and thou shalt hear me! 

“Go on. The king hath been so com- 
manded this night as ne’er before. ‘Shalt’ is 
a noble word for thy allegiance. Discourse 
me this, then. Canst explain the difference 
between the act of the count and that of the 
duke? Another riddle for the night.” 

“My liege, the count is but a simple sol- 
dier who loves, and who took arms against 
thee and the world for the woman he loved, 
for the woman who hath his heart. No 
traitor he! It was his purpose to take thee 
into the forest, and there we would submit 
ourselves to thy mercy.” 

“The count hath, indeed, a gentle way of 
enforcing mercy, and thou, lady, art a noble 
second. Proceed, I pray you.” 

“We struck thee, sir, but ’t was for love 
alone.” 


” 
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“Dost think that softens the blow, mad- 












“T do, in truth, know,” murmured the king. 
am? Well, and thou, old Degerberg? Wert “And because he knows that no hand but 
thou a lover, too?” thine own can hold the reins of government 
“ Aye, Sir King, the lover of my master.” in this our German fatherland, he hath 
“*Sdeath! we all play at hearts, it seems. trusted me to your knightly honor and gone 











Continue the story, madam.” 
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forward to die in your behalf.” 





“THE KING ORDERED DEGERBERG TO CUT THE BONDS.” 


“This Saxon, sir,” said Matilda, “would 
snatch thy crown from thy head—” ; 

“And, by the mass! lady, I e’en think he 
might snatch my head from my shoulder in 
the enterprise. But is that all? May not he 
be a lover, too?” 

“ Alas! sire, it may be. He did say—did 
ask—” 

“T marvel notat his asking, countess; but go 
on,and forgive myunmannerlyinterruptions.” 

“The count hath renounced me; to do 
his duty, given me up, e’en me. Your Maj- 
esty knows what that means, if I may be- 
lieve your Majesty’s word,” she continued, 
with a swift flash of intuition. 





“And yet he raised his hand against the 
king!” 

“He did, my liege, and nobly doth he now 
atone. And now I entreat your Majesty for 
permission to retire from the world for the 
little space that is left me, all bereft. There 
is nothing for me, he being gone. See, sire, 
a ring upon my finger!” she cried, extending 
her hand. “Know you it?” 

“-T is my signet-ring!” cried the king. 
“Where got you that?” 

“From the count, sire. He bade me give 
the guerdon to you at Voburg, and ask your 
mercy, your pity for me; for himself, he seek- 
eth nothing but honorable interment, and 














a faithful friend.” 

Letting the bridle-reins fall, she clasped 
her hands and looked at him through eyes 
denied even the poor relief of tears. Never 
had she seemed so beautiful to him; never 
had he so loved her and longed for her as in 
that moment in the moonlight. Why not, if 
Hohenzollern were killed, the last obstacle 
removed—why not? He hesitated, wavered, 
stopped. 

“ Give me the ring,” hoarsely said the king 
at last, after staring hard at her and fight- 
ing, in the few moments of his gaze, the 
first and not the least of many battles in 
the winning of which he became so great. 
And never did he appear so noble an antag- 
onist as then. “Give me back the ring. I 
shall know how to deal with thee.” 

“I thank your Majesty,” she replied, 
handing him his signet. “I trust you, sire. 
Would it please you to enter the castle?” 

“My previous welcome was so warm a 
one, lady, that I scarce dare venture myself 
within its confines again.” 

“Sire, there is but one man in Germany 
who alone would dare lift hand against the 
king; and he, I think, will die before the 
morning. Thou mayest enter safely.” 

“Let me think,” cried Frederick. “The 
Saxon will overpower Hohenzollern in the 
forest. That is certain. He will discover 
the imposture. He will gallop thither in the 
hope of seizing our unguarded person. His 
army doubtless will already be on the march. 
Well, he shall find me here. But I must 
have a messenger to ride to my camp.” 

“My lord, take me,” exclaimed Degerberg. 

“Nay, I have other work for thee. Thou 
art a good swordsman. I shall need thee 
here, perchance. Wilt fight for me?” 

“Except it be against the Hohenzollern, I 
am thy man before all the world.” 

“I believe thee, old man, and I wish no 
better backing. I think I shall find another 
messenger in the castle,” said the king, 
spurring his horse over the drawbridge. As 
he reached the portal he stopped and mo- 
tioned the countess to precede him. 

“Shall I go beforethe king?” said Matilda. 

“Enter, madam,” said the emperor, tact- 
fully. “Now I am come again as a common 
soldier, thy guest, and I would fain have 
another welcome.” 

Bowing her head in appreciation of his 
kindness in reéstablishing his footing so 
gracefully, the countess cantered through 
the gate, wheeled her horse, and as the king 
followed she extended her hand. 
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“My castle and all that are here are thine, 
your Majesty.” 

“With one reservation,” said the king. 

“ Nay, sire; so farasa maiden promised can 
say it, with no reservations at all.” 

“ And Eckhardt—where is he? The castle 
hath a lonely look.” 

“What, ho, my steward! Hither, knaves!” 
cried the countess, her voice ringing through 
the courtyard. Presently the old majordomo 
came timidly round the corner of the keep. 
In compliance with their mistress’ direction, 
the other servants had sought safety in hid- 
ing, and the castle was deserted save by 
this faithful old man. 

“Ah, sirrah,” cried the king, “thou art 
the garrison, it seems. Well, where is the 
Baron Eckhardt?” 

“TI think where we put him four hours 
since, my sovereign lord, in the great hall 
of the castle.” 

“Let us go thither,” said Frederick, dis- 
mounting, and lifting Matilda from her 
saddle. 

They found the unhappy Baron Eckhardt 
still fast in the chair to which they had bound 
him. He had struggled furiously but un- 
availingly to release himself, inspired equally, 
perhaps, by desire for liberty and the proxim- 
ity of a huge flagon of rare old Rhenish as 
yet untasted. By a sign the king ordered 
Degerberg to cut the bonds. The baron 
struggled to his feet, saluted, and then 
stretched his stiffened joints by a few mighty 
movements. 

“Saving your Majesty’s grace,” he cried, 
next reaching for the flagon and taking a 
prodigious draught. “ Ah,” he said, as he put 
the bottle down, “the caitiff knaves seized 
me from behind, and tied and gagged me, 
leaving me here alone like a trussed fowl, 
curses on them! And then, sire, to make 
the punishment doubly damnable, they left 
that flagon within reaching distance of my 
very nose, and yet I could not drink. By 
the mass! your Majesty, ’t was fearful pun- 
ishment for a thirsty man!” 

“To it again, man!” roared the king, 
bursting into laughter. “Refresh thyself. 
I need thee now.” 

The thirsty baron needed no second per- 
mission, and when he dropped the huge 
flagon it was considerably lighter than it 
had been when he lifted it up. 

“Now, sire,” he cried, “where be those 
that tied me thus unmannerly?” 

“Nay, baron; ’t was but a jest.” 

“Whose, sire? By St. Boniface! I like 
not such pleasantries. Let me see the man 
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that hath ta’en such liberties with me. I 
would fain argue the matter with him at the 
point of the sword. There ’s wit in that.” 

“Thou canst not do it, baron. "T was a 
lady. She stands here,” answered the king, 
pointing to the countess. 

“By St. Boniface! madam,” exclaimed 
the hard-bitten old soldier, in.wrath at this 
feminine check to his pugnacious and nat- 
ural desire, “I would thou wert a man and 
wore a sword! I—” 

“Nay, baron,” interrupted Barbarossa; 
“’t was my jest, too.” 

“A royal jest, indeed, sire, and, like most 
jests of the kind, the humor is all with the 
king.” 

“Enough!” commanded Frederick, chang- 
ing his mood suddenly. “Thou art free now, 
and may be thankful to have escaped with 
thy life. I, too, have been in peril, and yet 
still am, and I have need of thee. Canst 
ride?” 

“If I may have another draught of the 
Rhenish.” 

“Nay, thou shalt not. Thou hast had 
enough. You could not stick on your horse 
after another such potation. Come, Henry 
the Lion is on our path. With over a hun- 
dred knights, he rides the Black Forest in 
search of us, and his power as well advances 
from the camp to the westward yonder. 
Ride with speed to the Archbishop of Mainz, 
in command of our army, and bring hither 
some five hundred knights and men-at-arms. 
Let them not stay spur nor spare steed. 
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They must be here by break of day. And bid 
his reverence break camp and set the army 
in motion instantly. He will be speedy for 
a fight, I trow. We will meet this lion in 
his path, and pluck his claws, and send him 
back to Saxony as meek as a sucking dove. 
Canst ride, I say?” 

“Your Majesty,” answered the baron, all 
his indifference gone, standing very straight 
and soldier-like before his king, “I shall be 
back at the head of your soldiers before you 
have time to miss me.” 

“Then go.” 

“Yes, sire. My lady, farewell. When 
next you jest, I pray you, choose a merrier 
subject for your pleasantry.” 

The baron turned, and, in defiance of eti- 
quette, after one longing and comprehensive 
glance at the flagon, ran from the room. 

“Wouldst retire, lady? Old Degerberg 
and I will watch. There yet remains a little 
time before day. Thou shalt be safe, and 
perchance find rest.” 

“Nay, your Majesty; there can be no 
sleep for me until—until—I—hear the 
news.” 

“An thou wilt, countess. If I mistake 
not, we shall have visitors soon,” answered 
the emperor. “Therefore, let us return to 
the great hall and there wait. I could wish 
with thee that with the morning may come 
better tidings of —thy love.” 

He said this word with a mighty effort, 
and the grateful woman divined what it had 
cost him. 


(To be continued.) 





TO MY MOTHER. 


BY JOHN ALLAN WYETH. 


| EAL gently with her, Time: these many years 
Of life have brought more smiles with them than tears. 
Lay not thy hand too harshly on her now, 
But trace decline so slowly on her brow 
That (like a sunset of the Northern clime, 
Where twilight lingers in the summer-time, 
And fades at last into the silent night, 
Ere one may note the passing of the light) 
So may she pass—since ’t is the common lot— 


As one who, resting, sleeps and knows it not. 
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BY ARTHUR RUHL. 


#2aUNG KAI LEE had advanced 
‘4 to the last least wall that 
° barred him from the white 





ble, ‘was 80 "very = there, 
he could see himself in linen collar and 
derby hat, soon and serenely to take on the 
subtler realities which these material things 
implied. Little Mrs. Tung, who had been 
born on the sunny side of Mott street, and 
who wore with her tiny turned-up shoes the 
quaintest sky-blue calico white woman’s 
dress, had started him that way perhaps, 
and the way had been further paved by the 
fine ladies who came down to his shop in 
Chinatown and cooed over and paid for the 
extraordinary things he made out of colored 
papers, and the images and card-cases he 
carved in wood. 

On Sundays, indeed, he already wore the 
collar and the hat, and beneath the zigzag 
characters on the door of his shop he had 
painted a sign in English, that all might 
read. And as he pottered away there, with 
the catchpenny din of the Bowery sounding 
faintly from a stone’s throw away, he saw 
the time when, like opulent Wong King, he 
could have a house in Harlem, —“up Cent’le 
Plak,” as he would say,—and only come 
down to dark-browed, squalid Chinatown 
when the sun had risen high enough to light 
its tortuous streets. What seemed the 
chance at last arrived lightly to scale that 
last least wall. Tung Kai Lee bit. For 
those who held the bait it was amusing. It 
was fun for those who looked on. But it 
was not fun at all for Tung Kai Lee. 

Now, it happened that a newspaper with 
much enterprise lived in a big news-mill 
down in Park Row. This paper was sepa- 
rated by a dozen blocks, and, in effect, al- 
most as many centuries of time, from the 
little slant-eyed man whittling in his shop in 
Chinatown. By nothing in the plan of things 
was it decreed that the paths of the two 
should cross; that the roaring news-mill 
should touch hands with the dingy cubby- 





hole of a shop tucked under the waistband 
of a blackened rookery in Chinatown. Never 
would the paths have met had not just 
such crisscross joining been this Big News 
Devil’s special mission and delight. And 
then very propitiously came to pass a war 
in China. 

All the white peoples suddenly forgot 
their bickerings in the lift of a common 
wrath against the dull-breathing Colossus 
that was awakening behind the Pacific Sea 
—gshut off all their petty clamor, as the last 
whispers of their brothers seemed to shiver 
out of the distance from behind the barred 
gateways of Peking. For those who flourish 
through the world’s sudden distresses,— 
more particularly for this Big News Devil, 
—this was a time of unusual propitiousness 
and joy. As none could prove what was 
true, none could dispute that which was 
false. Edition after edition could be shuffled 
out on the street, head-lines rise, dilate, and 
glow in ever brighter scarlet, and none 
could say them nay. But as days went on, 
with scarce a murmur from the walled-up 
East, something had to be done. Mere shift- 
ing of display heads lost in dramatic appeal. 
Irrelevant photographs of just any old pago- 
das began to lack in emotional significance. 
Presently, one bright summer morning, a 
reporter sauntered down Park Row and 
through the strident tangle of Chatham 
Square. He turned into a crooked little 
gulch-like alley, and proceeded to a shop on 
the door of which was the sign of an artist 
and wood-carver. Forthwith converge the 
paths of the Big News Devil and Tung Kai 
Lee. 

“Good morning,” said the reporter, easily. 
His name was Ellis, a pale and pert young 
man, who liked extremely narrow four-in- 
hand ties of a very vivid red, and always 
talked as though he had been there before. 
As he spoke he nodded incisively at Tung 
Kai Lee, who sat among his bright-colored 
papers, his sheaves of incense-sticks and 
painted dragons, with a partly finished san- 
dalwood card-case in his hand. Tung Kai 
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Lee said nothing, but Mrs. Tung, who was into forms other than those prescribed by 
there, too, all in her sky-blue dress with her calligraphy were “artists.” “Drawee— 
jet-black hair combed back so wondrously paintee—makee picture,” continued Ellis, 
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“WITH JUST A GLINT OF EXULTATION HE SURVEYED THE BLACK, UNCANNY SPLASHES.” (SEE PAGE 458.) 


smooth, smiled like anybody, murmured tranquilly, with the linguistic confidence 
very quietly, and showed her teeth. that he always felt whether addressing a 

“Good morning,” repeated Ellis, as he Yiddish tailor, an Italian café-keeper, or a 
found himself staring at the little lady. Greek push-cart man, and making facile 
“You ’re an artist, are n’t you?” In Ellis’s motions with his right forefinger on his left 
“shop” all those whose pencil lines strayed palm. 

























Mrs. Tung showed her teeth again and 
nodded in placid delight. Tung Kai Lee 
nodded, too. 

“Speakee Engliss,” continued Ellis, 
“say-pell Awnglay—talk English, don’t 

ou?” 

: Again Mrs. Tung nodded and smiled. 
Thereupon Ellis, with calm insistence, un- 
folded his scheme. For one thing, he 
wanted a drawing of the walls of Peking— 
the way they looked from the outside. 
Tung Kai Lee had come from Hongkong, 
had he, and had never seen Peking? - Well, 
he had seen Chinese towns, at any rate, 
which was more than any one in the office 
could say, and one wall was probably just 
like another. 

“You can fake a better wall than our man 
could, anyway,” said Ellis, reassuringly. 
“You ’ve seen ’em.” 

Then there must be a sketch of the mis- 
sionaries’ quarter. Tung Kai Lee had n’t 
seen that either? No, of course not; but he 
remembered the way his street looked in 
Hongkong, did n’t he? 

“Draw that,” said Ellis; “that ’s just the 
thing.” 

And, lastly, Ellis desired a nice lively 
picture of a Chinese torturing scene. If 
Tung Kai Lee had n’t seen any of that sort 
of thing he must have heard all about it, 
and Ellis volunteered some cheerful sug- 
gestions drawn from a narrative which he 
had recently read about what happened to 
a lone traveler in the heart of Persia.° Lit- 
tle Mrs. Tung laughed in gayest delight at 
the droll things the pretty pale young man 
said, and Tung Kai Lee, after looking from 
one to the other many times, and answering 
“No” to many questions he did not at all 
understand, said that, yes, he could do that 
“ally light.” 

An hour afterward the reporter started 
back to Newspaper Row with a big sheet of 
cardboard under his arm. 

That night Tung Kai Lee went to the 
news-stand in Chatham Square just as soon 
as the big automobile whirred up, and he 
bought—what never in his life he had 
bought before—a paper yet damp from the 
press. Tucking it beneath his loose coat, he 
took it back to proud Mrs. Tung, and spread 
it out before her on the counter of the shop. 
Then, chattering and cooing strange ex- 
clamations, they peered at the drawing— 
“sketched on the spot by our native cor- 
respondent ”—of the wall where So-and-so 
had made their last stand. They could see 
even the brush-marks and the little long- 
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tailed bird in the lower corner, which was 
Tung Kai Lee’s (X) mark. 

It was a great stroke for the imperturba- 
ble Ellis, who had himself got up the 
scheme; it was a stroke for the Big News 
Devil, who beat every illustrated sheet in 
town; and it seemed indeed a stroke for Tung 
Kai Lee, who now believed himself to be 
not only beyond the last least wall, but to 
be starting gaily down the primrose pathway 
on its farther side. He had quite forgotten 
the questions which he had not understood, 
and he did not read down the page to the 
long interview with one “Tung Kai Lee, a 
prominent citizen of Chinatown.” He did 
not know that in cold black type he had 
discussed the causes and effects of the war 
and the attitude of the local Chinamen, nay, 
even explained in vivid detail the source 
and meaning of the mysterious characters 
that each day appeared on the bulletin- 
wall just across from the lodge-room in Pell 
street. 

While the sign-painter slept that night 
two things happened in Chinatown. In a 
damp subcellar where certain of the mer- 
chants were wont to gather about a bowl 
of chop-suey, the paper in which Tung Kai 
Lee’s “interview” appeared was being gin- 
gerly passed from hand to hand. They knew 
that they were but dozens among thousands; 
that Peking is very far away and China- 
town very near, and that when people can- 
not grasp their choice they sometimes choose 
that which they can grasp. Also it happened, 
with droll yet somewhat tragic coincidence, 
that just as the timorous merchants came 
up from their cellar to scuffle off to their 
tenement: rooms a gang of drunken Bowery 
roughs took it into their heads to bowl up 
Mott street, roaring intricate blasphemies, 
and smashing windows as they went. The 
noise of them, softened by sleep, tinkled 
sweetly through Tung Kai Lee’s dreams. 

When he opened his shop the next morn- 
ing, the summer sun seemed to take special 
delight in climbing above the tenements to 
shine down on him and the little slant-eyed 
wife: The same mongrel creatures dozed in 
the drinking-place across the alley, the same 
ghastly white women in pink and robin’s- 
egg-blue wrappers scurried back to their 
lairs with food, and the same dull-faced 
crowd of clerks, waiting at the transfer 
platform for the City Hall train, stared in 
monotonous disdain into the squalid street. 
But little cared Tung Kai Lee. The Big News 
Devil had come to him and taken him by the 
hand. His money was passed from behind 
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a screen that hung on the wall of his shop, 
and the work of his hands was on the sheet. 
Scarcely had he come out into the, day 
when a tiny blue-coated messenger-boy, with 
his cap pulled low over his eyes, turned into 
the alley and came to the shop. He shuffled 
in just as imperturbably as though he were 
entering a broker’s office with a client’s 
order, and laconically he handed to Tung 
Kai Lee a long yellow envelop. It was the 
sort of envelop in which “copy” is sent 
from substations into the main newspaper 
office, and across the face of it, in heavy 
black letters, was the word “Rush.” While 
Tung Kai Lee was laboriously opening it, to 
find a mysterious unfinished sketch inside, 
the messenger-boy had removed his cap, and 
wearily extracted from the lining of it a lit- 
tle blue telegram envelop. This the boy also 
handed to Tung Kai Lee. In the telegram 
which the Chinaman read—slowly and pain- 
fully, but with the help of Mrs. Tung yet 
read—the Big News Devil, in his offhand 
mountain-moving way, which made no more 
of talking in telegrams than of scratching 
a match, ordered him to come to the office 

-to come at once. 

Down through the din of Park Row he 
pattered, in his derby and white collar in- 
deed, but forgetting, in his haste, to slip off 
his felt slippers with their thick white soles. 
An elevator snatched him up to a slashing, 
ink-smelling, paper-littered room where 
copy-boys were running and young men were 
writing as though beneath the lash of the 
foul fiend. Then somebody took him by the 
arm and shunted him into a sort of closet, 
behind whose thin pine partitions the shut- 
tle-like roar of the “city room ” was softened 
to a steady hum. 

A man in his shirt-sleeves sat at a large 
roll-top desk. He looked up quickly over 
the tops of his glasses, nodded, took the 
Chinaman’s thin brown hand in his incisive 
grasp, and said quietly: 

“We ’ve got some more work for you.” 

He took the yellow envelop from Tung Kai 
Lee’s hand, and spread out on the desk the 
half-finished sketch which it contained. The 
sketch looked like a wall. , 

“Prince Tuan wants—to kill—all the— 
white men—in China,” said the man in the 
shirt-sleeves, chopping out his words singly 
so as to make them perfectly clear. “Is n’t 
that so—killee dead—cuttee dead —all white 
man?” 

Tung Kai Lee nodded blankly. 

“Prince Tuan tells Chinaman that—sends 
letter, doesn’t he—letter says—kill—dead?” 
Vou. LXIII.—56. 
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“Lite on wall,” said Tung Kai Lee, show- 
ing his teeth. 

“ Ah, that’s the thing! A message on the 
wall, ‘Kill all foreigners.’ That ’s great— 
great stuff. 

“Now,” said the man, taking off his 
glasses and drumming with his fingers on the 
paper, “we want a wall—you see—a wall 
like this. Then we want the message 
painted on the wall. Not white man’s words.” 
The man seized the pen and slapped some 
zigzag scratches on the outlined wall. 
“Chinaman’s words for Prince Tuan’s mes- 
sage. Chinaman’s words for—let’s see, what 
did he say—kill all foreigners? No, no. 
‘Kill the foreign white devils’—that ’s it 
—kill the foreign white devils!” 

It was by such ingenious inductive methods 
that this particular Big News Devil evolved 
many of its most picturesque bits of news. 
Giving him paper, a brush, and water-colors, 
they smiled on him as though he was a 
mandarin, and left him at his work. Tung 
Kai Lee knew not in the least what it was 
all about except that he was to paint ona 
pictured wall something in Chinese about 
killing the white devils. With the strange 
roar sounding in his ears, he painted on— 
rapidly, nervously, and regardless of what 
was to come. Chinatown was ages and 
leagues behind him, and he worked even as 
a boy works for the bully who is his hero. 

It was nearly noon when he pattered back 
through Park Row, and under his blouse 
was money from the Big News Devil that 
seemed to put him for the moment beyond 
the dreams of avarice.. He walked two 
blocks out of his way to a plate-glass win- 
dow, and bought a big box of French bon- 
bons for Mrs. Tung, and for himself three 
of the white man’s cigars. 

Hugging his secret tight, he went out of 
his way to pass the big merchants’ shops in 
Mott street, and thence round into Pell. It 
seemed like looking back mockingly from 
the farther side of the last least wall, and, 
as far as a mere Chinaman could, he re- 
garded his brothers with quizzical playful- 
ness. The little round, flat-faced children 
were playing in the latticed balconies above 
him, as usual, the sign-boards with the scar- 
let streamers at the top were swinging in 
front of the shops as they always swing, and 
those who knew him nodded in their silent in- 
definite way; for, if a volcano be brewing be- 
neath its streets, the surface of Chinatown 
must not show a riffle. 

- Presently he was sitting in the shop with 
Mrs.Tung,counting out before herawe-struck 
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eyes—so wide opened that they were nearly 
round now—the money he had received, and 
chattering of the magic of the Big News 
Devil down at the other end of Park Row. 
All that afternoon gyrated by in a strange, 
between-the-worlds whirl, with the con- 
sciousness ever hot in their minds that even 
as they waited Tung Kai Lee’s drawings 
were being stamped on the myriad pages 
that were to whizz out toward nightfall to 
the ends of the land like so many homing 
pigeons. 

When, finally, the crowded up-town trains 
began to creep across the junction at Chat- 
ham Square, when the lights flashed out 
along the Bowery, and the pianos began to 
beat out from the red-light hallways, the 
paper did come. The news-wagons piled with 
it darted up-town; it was thrust into peo- 
ple’s hands at the stations and the ferries 
and the corners, and up and down the quiet 
cross-town streets newsboys were running 
and shrieking out the sinister threat of the 
Chinese prince. The glaring sheets show- 
ered into Pell and Mott streets, for the Big 
News Devil had to-day a “special column 
for our Chinese readers.” They were thrown 
through the open shop-doors and down into 
basement restaurants; slapped on counting- 
room desks, and carried up into misty, 
drowsy chambers where they mixed with the 
cloying smell of opium-smoke and incense 
their smell of printers’ ink. As narrow eyes 
narrowed still more over the greasy pages, 
they saw no white man’s type, but words they 
only too well could read. And as they stared 
with the fear of the whites growing upon 
them, they saw what they knew was at that 
moment in every eye in town, what they felt 
they would be held accountable for as men of 
the yellow race—the mocking scarlet char- 
acters saying, “ Kill the foreign white devils! ” 
A whisper went through Chinatown. It 
lusted for Tung Kai Lee. 

The sign-painter had meanwhile imper- 
turbably watched two long cigars fade into 
smoke, and the contents of the candy-box 
diminish before the nibbling, not-quite-cer- 
tain attacks of cooing little Mrs. Tung. When 
the smoke hung blue about them, and the un- 
accustomed smell of tobacco had nearly 
drowned out the geen, bar of the tiny shop, 
Tung Kai Lee got out his brushes. His head 
was whirling just a little now. Dizzily he 
saw long vistas of triumphs that he would 
share with the Big News Devil. Thinking 
fast to shape his ideas into definite forms, 
he began tentatively to sketch. 

He saw more clearly as -he:drew. -From 
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the warning on the wall he passed to other 
warnings. The caressing brush splattered 
softly on to stranger and more strange signs 
of crueler ends. 

With just a glint of exultation he sur- 
veyed the black, uncanny splashes. He could 
not quite repress a silent, leering Mongo- 
lian joy as he thought that he had brought 
the Big News Devil to his feet by forcing 
him to throw the fatal decree into the very 
teeth of those whose brothers it condemned 
to death. 

The alley became quite still except for 
the whispering tread of some felt-footed 
yellow man or the distant periodical wail of 
the brakes on the “L.” And still the facile 
brush drew its sinister trail across sheet 
after sheet. 

Even the alley footfalls ceased, and no- 
thing took their place in the shop but the 
unceasing, sinuous, liquid footfalls of the 
brush. 

All at once the little wife gave a quick, 
twittering cry, and closing to him, hid her 
head beneath his arm, trembling. Tung Kai 
Lee looked up, stared round him, dazzled by 
lamplight, until he met, glittering through 
the dim glow of the room, eyes— wild, mock- 
ing, leering, thirsting eyes—above gaunt 
cheek-bones pressed tight against the iron 
rods that barred the shop-window, and the 
grinning, black-gummed mouths of those 
who watched, peering, jeering, waiting for 
him there. 

Tung Kai Lee, jumping up, leaped for- 
ward, as though he were in very truth him- 
self a “white devil,” with one arm stretched 
back to cover his wife, and the other grip- 
ping the fragile brush as though it were a 
club. A snarl gnashed out from the yel- 
low mob, and as he took a step to meet it 
they sprang from the window to the door, 
which opened at the corner of the shop, and 
fell on it just as Tung Kai Lee, diving for- 
ward, threw in the bolt. 

A louder snarl rasped from them. They 
beat the window with the crumpled pages of 
a black-and-scarlet newspaper. A bamboo 
pole, thick as a club, crashed through the 
glass, and clattered at Tung Kai Lee’s feet. 
As the alley dinned with their cries, a deeper 
and hoarser yell echoed from the other side 
of the rookeries, but in the moment none 
thought of that. Tung Kai Lee’s gaze 
scurried about the shop in rat-like despera- 
tion, a sputter of blind phrases came from 
him, and the wife shrank up the dark stair- 
way, pressing her hands to her round little 
face. Even as she did so two bloused fig- 

































ures, which had entered through one of 
the crisscrossed upper passages, brushed 
past her and gripped the painter from be- 
hind. Wire-like fingers closed around his 
throat, as a Chinaman or Malay knows how 
to close them, and he fell back, clutching 
wildly. 

Again the alley sizzled with hisses and 
jeers, and the crowd closed in with a smash 
on the bolted door. While they battered it 
from without, and the two creatures on the 
floor pinned their victim down and held him 
still, the yell that had echoed once before 
burst out loud and near, and round the corner 
a tousled mob of whites, roaring in joyous 
drink-engendered fury, charged into the 
alley, hurling bricks and cans and swinging 
clubs and broomsticks as they came. 

“Kill ’em! Kill ’em! Down with the 
Chinks!” they yelled. 

The Bowery had again broken into China- 
town. 

The two silent things on the floor vanished 
like rats. The yellow gang scuttled up the 
alley, and as the little wife lifted her hus- 
band’s head into her lap a lone policeman 
lumbered past and disappeared beneath the 
gas-lamp at the bend, rapping his night-stick 
as he ran. Then thesound grumbled down and 
down, and finally, as Tung Kai Lee gasped 
and struggled up, it died out to nothing. 

The sound had gone, indeed, but as the 
two clung to each other, listening there in 
the dark hallway, the silence that followed 
was far more fearful. Every creak was a 
thing to shrink from; whispers seemed to 
buzz with every breath that passed their 
lips, and long fingers to work hungrily in 
every shadow. The two knew now that it 
was not merely the quarter’s fear they had 
to dread; it was the malevolent hate of those 
who hunt down him who has betrayed them. 
They knew, too, that Chinatown is a strange 
place, and things happen there at other 
times than in open daylight and when the 
stillness is not broken. 

There was just one place to go. Slinking 
down the alley in the black shadow of the 
wall, they gained the open square. The 
Bowery lights were burning bright to the 
north, and stretching southward to News- 
paper Row the deserted track with a belated 
train in the distance was as cheering as a 
bit of day. 

Tung Kai Lee knew notat all that a “beat” 
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lasts but a few minutes, and that itisavery | 
big thing indeed which is worth “featuring ” 
through more than one rising and setting 
sun. He did n’t know that in these affairs 
the other fellow always pays. And so, in the 
faith of very little children, —just as though 
he were a lady bicyclist who had ridden 
impossible distances on a diet of soup tab- 
lets, or a foolish little English duke who 
liked to see in type the name of the son of 
a hundred earls,—he and Mrs. Tung pat- 
tered down past the dimly lighted pawn- 
shops and bar-rooms of the upper Row to 
where, at the end of it, the lights of the Big 
News Devil were flashing out on the night. 

Only a moment—only a copy-boy—were 
needed to open their eyes. Presently they 
were again in the street—brushed there like 
the bedraggled sheets, which, hungrily 
snatched at sundown, lay now in the gutter, 
squeezed of their life and dead. Even as 
they stood there, stranded, the great presses 
far up in the building began their solemn 
mumbling, as, seriously and not without 
enthusiasm, they ground out what to-morrow 
would be news. A squad of “White Wings” 
showed out in the dark as they slowly 
pushed their brooms up the Row from 
Broadway. The dead papers had, at least, 
some one to sweep them away. 


THE morning sun smiled over Chinatown 
and laughed gaily down into its crookedest 
alley. At the bottom of the alley, under the 
rickety waistband of a rookery, it lighted a 
shop-door on which hung an oddly painted 
sign. The sign read as it had always read, 
but the door on which it hung was closed 
and locked, and the curtained windows of 
the shop stared out like sightless eyes. 
While the sunlight jested with the silent 
shop, a pale and rather pert young man sat 
beneath a drop-lamp in a steamy, dinning 
news-mill down in Park Row, luxuriously 
writing a long and vivid explanation—from 
the inside point of view—of what the credu- 
lous morning papers had called a race war 
in Chinatown. And while he wrote, two lit- 
tle people, whose world had slipped from 
beneath them, who cowered when their train 
swept into a station, and cringed when the 
newsboys thrust out their papers, were 
curled up close together in a wooden seat of 
a second-class coach of that night’s Pacific 
Mail. 
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VI. 


ceive a courteously cordial wel- 

come on these formal occa- 
cleats but he felt, too, for some weeks, that 
the courtesy, the pleasant graciousness of 
his reception, did not grow in warmth. He 
was accepted, but no more. Mme. Vicaud 
treated him as she might: have treated him 
had he been but one habitué of a crowded 
salon. Her salon was anything but crowded; 
he soon had numbered its habitués. There 
was a monotony about these Tuesday re- 
unions; they were rather thin and colorless; 
thin only in quantity, not in quality, for that 
was excellent—reminded him of Mme. Vi- 
caud’s black silk dresses with their white 
lawn cuffs and collars, a quality worn but 
irreproachable. Damier came to find a flavor, 
an unusualness, in the cool cheerfulness of 
the Tuesday teas. 

The salon in the Rue B—— on these occa- 
sions had some vases of flowers, and the tea, 
brought in by the monastic Angélique, 
boasted bread and butter and madeleines as 
well as the daily petits beurres that Damier 
had been offered on a more informal visit. 

To the teas came old Mme. Dépressier, 
who was of an impoverished Huguenot 
family, and who spent her time in works of 
charity, a serene woman with a large white 
face—a woman, Damier found on talking to 
her, of character and learning. She and 
Mme. Vicaud talked of books, lectures, and 
poor people, and smiled much together. 
Mme. Crécy came also, dignified, middle- 
aged, interested in le mouvement féministe, a 
writer of essays, dark, decisive, a charm in 
her bright ugliness. There was a dim, de- 
vout, and gentle old Comtesse de Com- 
prailles. She had known Mme. Vicaud for 
years, from before her marriage, and her 
piety had lifted her above the realization of 
the secular troubles of her friend, and had, 
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indeed, kept their relation a softly super- 
ficial one. With the comtesse came some- 
times a tall, thin priest, her cousin, also dim, 
devout, and gentle in these social relations 
with heretics. 

There was a young Polish art-student, a 
girl with a thin, ardent face, and an attire 
manlike from its deficiency of adornment 
rather than from any pose. She wore very 
short cloth skirts,—shortened by several 
years of wear and mending, our acutely 
sympathetic young man guessed, —a knotted 
handkerchief around her throat, and a soft 
felt hat. To this young woman, who, Damier 
heard, had great talent and was miserably 
poor, Mme. Vicaud showed a peculiar ten- 
derness. Sophie Labrinska had a look at 
once weary and keen. She seldom spoke, 
but her face lighted up with a smile for her 
hostess, and on Tuesdays she always played 
to them—and played with an ungirl-like 
mastery and beauty of interpretation—a 
ballade, nocturne, or mazurka of Chopin. 

Lady Vibert and her daughter came too. 
They lived in a tiny flat near the Bois, find- 
ing poverty in Paris more genial and re- 
sourceful than in England. Miss Vibert, a 
fresh-colored young woman with prominent 
teeth, studied art also, and for‘years had 
gone daily to a studio from which, each 
week, she brought back to the tiny flat a 
life-size torso, very neatly painted. She and 
her mother were cheerful, eager people, 
taking their Paris, their abonnement at the 
Théatre Frangais,—a rite they religiously 
fulfilled,—their biweekly lecture at the 
{cole de France, with a pleasant seriousness. 
Mme. Vicaud lifted her eyebrows and smiled 
a little, though very kindly, over Miss Vi- 
bert’s artistic progress; but she was fond of 
her. 

As for Claire, she showed little fondness, 
with one exception, for any of her mother’s 
guests. Miss Vibert talked to her in clear, 
high tones, but Claire spoke little to her, 
and only answered with her most slumberous 
smiles. For Sophie she had neither smiles 
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nor words. She ignored her—but not with 
an effect of intentional ignoring; it was 
merely that the little Polish girl made no 
advances, and unless she were advanced to, 
Claire, in her mother’s salon, maintained an 
air of indolent detachment—except for one 
member of it, the only one who could be said 
to recall, definitely, what there was of 
bohemia in Mme. Vicaud’s past. M. Claude 
Daunay did no more than recall it, for his 
bohemianism was of a most tempered qual- 
ity, consisting in a kindly indifference to 
smallnesses, a half-humorous choice of the 
unconventional rather than an ignorant im- 
prisonment init. Hewas a man of about fifty, 
and his massive gray head, Jovian hair and 
beard, his kindly, wearied eyes and stoop- 
ing yet stalwart figure, made him a distin- 
guished apparition at Mme. Vicaud’s teas. 
She placed him, sketched him for Damier in 
a few words, the most open that her reserve 
had yet allowed her, and it was then only 
after a good many Tuesdays: “He knew my 
husband, and was very kind to him, and to 
me, when we were in need of kindness. He 
has no genius,—he, too, is a painter, you 
know,—but a vast appreciation, and a vast 
generosity in the expression of it, and much 
distinction of mind and talent.” 

M. Daunay was married, but his mar- 
riage was an unfortunate one. Mme. 
Daunay had been the reverse of a model 
wife; she lived, an invalid, a life of retire- 
ment in the country, and was supposed to 
make much bitterness in the existence of 
her husband, who had his home with a vieille 


fille cousin in Paris. Damier liked the 


scholarly artist, his mild smile and air of 
weary unexpectancy. 

It was with M. Daunay that Claire was 
her most vivid self, with him and with 
their new “young” friend—though, when 
M. Daunay was present, Damier’s relegation 
to the background bespoke an excellent 
loyalty to older ties. There was something 
very nearly filial in her graceful and affec- 
tionate solicitude for M. Daunay. She would 
sweep, in trailing gowns, always a little over- 
perfumed, —it was the point where her taste 
seemed to fail her,—and always late, into 
the salon, and, if M. Daunay were there, go 
at once to him after a formal acknowledg- 
ment of the other presences in the room. 
She did not talk much with him,—she talked 
more to Damier,—but while he talked to 
her she smiled at him, an encouraging, 
responsive smile. ; 

M. Daunay spoke to Damier of Mme. Vi- 
caud as une @me exquise, and of Claire as 
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une charmante enfant, a term emphasizing 
his almost paternal attitude, an emphasis 
made more noticeable by his more formal 
relations with the mother. Damier saw that 
he was very fond of Claire, but that between 
him and Mme. Vicaud there were no bonds 
closer than a courteous understanding and 
regard. On Tuesday, after tea and talk, 
music would be brought out, candles lighted 
at the piano, Claire would sing while M. 
Daunay accompanied her on the piano or 
her mother on the harp, Sophie would play 
her Polish music, and M. Daunay and Mme. 
Vicaud give each a solo or a duet. There was 
not a trace of the amateur in these perform- 
ances; the pleasurewas great, and, for Damier, 
the charm too deep for analysis in this lis- 
tening with her, or to her, in the quiet 
room, among these quiet, subdued, rather sad 
people. 

He was still, in a sense, outside the bar- 
rier, but they all were, he fancied, in the 
sense he meant. These Tuesdays were the 
nearest, really, that any of them ever came to 
her. Yet they were more definitely accepted 
as friends: he was still the onlooker. 

It was only humorously that he resented 
his slow advance to a more individual stand- 
ing. He could hardly himself measure it; 
and yet he felt that he was being observed, 
weighed, thought over, and, almost imper- 
ceptibly, that her smile for him gained in 
meaning. 


vil. 


It was through a book they spoke of, a book 
which he said he would bring to her, that they 
came at last face to face, and, for the first 
time really, alone together. He found her 
in the firelit room; her last pupil had gone, 
and she was sitting before her harp, her 
hands in her lap, her eyes looking vaguely in 
front of her. There had been a fall of snow, 
and the chill February afternoon outside was 
desolate in its white and gray and black. 
Within there was the serenity, the flicker of 
firelight, Mme. Vicaud, and her silent harp. 

She turned her head with her smile of 
welcome, and, as he drew a chair near hers, 
lightly touched a harp-string. The throb of 
the vibrant note echoed in the young man’s 
heart. For the first time, after a winter of 
patient waiting, he was alone with his mys- 
tery, alone with the woman he adored; for 
that he adored this cold, sweet, faded wo- 
man, with her fragrant life blossoming on 
its black background, was as much a fact of 
his existence as that he had seen her photo- 
graph on that distant sunny day. 
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“My work is over,” she said. “I am feel- 
ing indolent. Ah, you have brought the 
book; thank you. Will you read it now to 
me a little?” She leaned back, smiling still, 
her eyes, he felt, studying him more openly, 
yet more kindly, than ever before. “ Will 
you ring for the candles, then, or would you 
rather sit on for a little while in this blind- 
man’s holiday?” 

“T would rather sit on, and have you play 
to me, if you are not too tired.” 

“T am tired of teaching—of listening, not 
of playing.” She at once adjusted her foot, 
stretched her arms, bending to the instru- 
ment, and played an old and plaintive melody. 

“Exquisite,” said Damier, when it ended. 
“It is so staid in form, yet so melancholy in 
feeling.” 

“Yes; like the melancholy of a sad heart, 
whispering its sorrow to itself under the 
lace and brocade of a long-dead epoch.” She 
went on toa joyous little pastoral, and said, 
smiling at him, that that was like a bank of 
primroses; and, after the next, “ And that all 
innocent solemnity and sweetness, like a 
nun’s prayer.” And when she had finished 
they sat in silence for some time. 

“Have you always played?” he asked her 
at last, seeing her suddenly as a young girl 
in a white dress, with a green ribbon around 
her waist, an emerald locket at her throat, 
sitting at her harp. 

“ Always; I learned when I was a child.” 
The unspoken sadness of the past seemed to 
steal about them—he seemed to hear the 
“sad heart whispering to itself” as they sat 
there in the firelight. 

“T have often thought,” Mme. Vicaud 
said, turning suddenly toward him and 
smiling with a touch of constraint, “that it 
was very nice of you to seek us out like 
this. I have often wanted to speak to you 
about -it. For it was you rather than Mrs. 
Mostyn who sought, was it not? What made 
you think of it?” she asked, her smile grow- 
ing in sweetness as his eyes dwelt on hers. 

“Tt was a very romantic reason,” Damier 
said; “or, no, I won’t belittle my reason by 
that trivial term; it was a very serious rea- 
son, rather, a very real one. I saw your 
photograph in an album belonging to Mrs. 
Mostyn, and then I wanted to see you.” 

She looked at him in silence. 

“How very strange!” she presently said. 
“ Wanted enough for that?” 

“To seek you? Quite enough; more.” He 
smiled. “Yes, it was strange—is strange. I 
did not know whether you were alive or 
dead, nor did Mrs. Mostyn.” 
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“And you set out in quest of me?” 

“Yes, after a time. At first Mrs. Mostyn 
could hear nothing of you. I met another old 
acquaintance of yours—Sir Henry Quarle. 
He talked to me about you, too, and imme- 
diately afterward I got your address from 
Mrs. Mostyn and her letter to you. Then 
I set out at once.” 

Mme. Vicaud looked at him with a grave, 
speculating look for some silent moments, 
before saying, turning her eyes away and 
once more showing constraint in her 
voice: 

“You heard that I had been unfortunate 
—unhappy? You were sorry for that?” 

“Yes; but had you been very fortunate, 
very happy, I should still have looked for 
you.” 

“But why? Did you like my face so 
much?” 

“So much. I felt that I should have 
known you long ago, and that, having missed 
you for so long through the stupid accident 
of the years, I must know you always in the 
future. I should have felt it had you been 
dead.” His charming eyes dwelling on her 
with a perfect candor and. simplicity, for it 
was easy at last to speak these familiar 
thoughts to her, he added: “I needed you; I 
had always needed you. And so, it seemed 
to me, you needed me; your eyes in the pho- 
tograph called to me.” 

At this she looked swiftly at him with 
an astonishment that slowly softened to a 
smile. “You are a strange, a good friend,” 
she said. 

“You accept me as such?” 

“Ah, yes,” she replied, “I accept you as 
such—gratefully. I don’t call you. Those 
days are over.” 

She rose, pushing the harp aside, and 
walked slowly down the room, pausing at 
the window and looking out. He divined 
that she was much touched, even that there 
were tears in her eyes. He feared to show 
her the depths of his feeling for her, his 
longing to enter her life, help her, if it 
might be, in it; but, rising too, he said in a 
slightly trembling voice: “You don’t need 
my friendship, but I need yours. Let that 
be my claim.” 

“Your claim to what?” she asked, her 
face still turned from him. 

“To the hope that I may grow into your 
confidence—the hope that you will lean on 
me, trust me completely, and that, with 
time, I may, perhaps, mean something to 
you of what you mean to me.” 

Her face now, as she looked at him, 
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showed a curious, a vivid look of wonder, 
humor, tenderness, and sadness. 

“What am I, that I should mean so much 
to you? You don’t know me.” 

“Is that your kind way of intimating that 
I can mean nothing to you—that you don’t 
know me?” he smiled. 

“ Ah, don’t think that I am so hard and 
stupid!” she said quickly. “Don’t think that 
1 am fencing with you, trying to ward off a 
friendship I can’t appreciate. Don’t think 
that I have no need of a friend. I have; I 
have—only I had forgotten to feel it. I donot 
say that I have no friends; you know that I 
have, and good ones—only you do not wish 
to rank with them. Is n’t itso?” She smiled 
swiftly, from her gravity, at him. “There 
is good Mme. Dépressier, and the comtesse, 
and little Sophie, —who needs me, poor child, 
in her struggle and loneliness,—and the 
others, true and good all; but none near. 
You would be near,—would you not?—and 
have me share pain with you—lean on you, 
you say.” His fine young face, stern with 
eagerness, followed her words in silent as- 
sent. “But it would be difficult for me to 
have such a friend. I have never had such 
a friend. It is difficult, painful to me to 
show myself, be myself. I am a hard, I fear 
a spoiled, stunted nature. You heard—of 
course you must have heard; it is the one 
thing that anybody must hear who hears at 
all of me—that my marriage was very un- 
happy. It warped me; it froze me. There 
was no one to help me when I needed help, 
or to hear me, even had I not been too proud 
to call, and I lost the power of appeal or 
self-expression. If I had been gentler, less 
bitter in my despair, less rebellious, I might 
have kept more in touch with life, been 
more natural, more responsive. As it is, I 
can still feel—deeply, deeply; but it is 
hard for me to respond. I am old enough 
to be your mother. No? Well, almost.” She 
smiled slightly at his exactitude. “Iam very 
different from the girl in the photograph 
whose eyes called to you—prophetic eyes 
they must have been! You must not expect 
fine things of me; you must not idealize me.” 
She put her hand gently, maternally on his 
shoulder. “Never idealize me. That is a 
dangerous—a terrible thing to do.” 

“Can you look at me,” he asked, putting 
his hand on hers—“ can you look at me and 
think that I could idealize you—see you as 
anything else than you are? Don’t you feel 
that, indeed, I can see you much more 
clearly than you see yourself—the girl in 
the photograph, and the woman old enough, 
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almost old enough, to be my mother? You 
are shut into your present. I see you in it 
—and in all your past.” 

She stood looking gravely into his eyes as 
he looked into hers. In hers there was— not 
seen by him and hardly felt by herself—a 
swiftly passing, an immense regret, an im- 
mense sadness. It was like the sweeping 
shadow of a flying wing, and left only the 
limpidity of sweetest, most candid acquies- 
cence. In his eyes, too, there was regret, pas- 
sionate regret, and he felt it, and felt that she 
could not understand or read it, nor the vague, 
strong hope that so strangely informed it. 

“So I have a friend, a new yet an old 
friend,” said Mme. Vicaud. “ You perplex 
me, but I believe in all you say. You give 
me great happiness.” 

He lifted the hand under his and bent his 
lips to it. She looked down at his bowed 


- head with a smile.that was a benediction. 


On that first day of their friendship, as 
they sat together, she again before her harp, 
it was, oddly, he who leaned and confided. 
Almost boyishly, under her comprehending 
eyes, he unfolded for her his life, its deep- 
est efforts and its deepest disappointments. 
Mme. Vicaud, while he talked and she ques- 
tioned, drew her fingers softly, from time to 
time, across her harp-strings. He never for- 
got the hour, nor the sense of communion 
that the silvery ripple of the harp-strings 
made paradisiacal. 

“ And will you not marry? Have you not 
thought of marrying?” she asked. 

’ He considered her with what he knew to 
be a whimsical smile at her unconsciousness. 

“TI have been too great a coward ever to 
get further than thinking of it. My love- 
affairs have rarely passed the speculative 
stage. My ideals of marriage are of a most 
exacting nature.” 

“ Ah, that is well,” she said. “Never lower 
them to fit some reality that, for the moment, 
appeals. I hope,” she added, “that you will 
some day find the woman who realizes them.” 

No, the silly accident of the years too 
much blinded her, Damier felt, for her to 
see, yet, that she was the woman. He him- 
self was too much dazzled to see beyond the 
fact itself. Any question of love or marriage 
seemed irrelevant, did not enter at all into 
this wonderful and happy place where her 
harp rippled, her eyes smiled, where she 
understood that he had found her. 


Vill. 


AFTER this there was no more the feeling of 
a barrier. It was gone; and with perfect 
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graciousness and trust she admitted him to 
the personal standing and nearness he had 
asked for. She was all confidence now, al- 
though she made no confidences. He felt 
that her trust in him hid nothing from him, 
and yet that her pride made her past sor- 
rows so poignantly intimate that they must 
be understood between her friend and her- 
self, not spoken of. 

The nearer intimacy with the mother did 
not bring Damier into nearer intimacy with 
the daughter, for the simple reason that he 
was already so intimate. From the first 
Damier had felt that he understood Claire 
Vicaud. He could not yet clearly define what 
he understood, but she could have no revela- 
tions for him. Her father explained her, 
and her mother reclaimed her. That was 
her history, and he imagined that neither 
she nor her mother was aware of the his- 
tory, but the mother less than she. 


deed, he fancied, at times, that he saw her 
far more clearly than did the mother— hoped 
that the mother had not his direct vision. 
He was rather fond of Claire, with a fond- 
ness tolerant, humorous, and pitying. What 
he saw in her were thwarted energies, well 
thwarted, yet pathetic in their enforced 


composure; he saw voiceless rebellion, and 
the dumb discomfort of a creature reared in 
an environment not its own. This simile 
might have cast a reproach upon the mother 
had it conjured up the vision of an unkindly 
caged pantheress; but the simile so seen was 
too poetical for Claire. It was not the wild, 
fine, free thing of nature that circumstance 
had caged, but the product of over-civilized 
senses—senses only, and corrupt senses. 
There was the point that made her piteous 
and repellent. 

Claire’s claim on life was not a high one. 
Hers was not even an esthetic fastidious- 
ness of sense nor a romantic coloring of 
emotion; there was nothing delicate or warm 
or eager about her. Her wishes were not 
yearnings; they were steadfast inclinations 
toward all the evident, the palpable, per- 
haps the baser pleasures of life, pleasures 
that would most certainly have been hers 
had not fate—in the shape of a mother to 
whom these pleasures were non-existent 
rather than despicable—lifted her above the 
possible grasp at them: jewels, clothes, 
magnificent establishments, riotous living. 
She was cold, but she would welcome pas- 
sively the warmth of admiration about her. 
She had not her father’s genius to transmute 
the tawdry cravings of her inheritance from 
him. She had his quick, clear intelligence, 
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and it. seemed only to make harder, more 
decisive, her centering in self. 

Damier could see her as the painted prima 
donna (never as the sincere and serious ar- 
tist), bowing her languorous triumph before 
the curtain; could see her laughing in ugly 
mirth at Gallic jests among a crowd of 
clever rapins; could horribly image her— 
most horribly when one remembered who 
was her mother—rolling in a lightly swung 
carriage down the Avenue des Acacias, a 
modern Cleopatra in her barge, alluring in 
indifference under her parasol, and dressed 
with the consummate and conscious art that 
does not flower in the sound soil of respecta- 
bility. These were, indeed, horrid thoughts, 
and as absurd as horrid when the mother 
stood beside them. Even to think them 
seemed to put a dagger into a heart already 
many times stabbed. Yet separate mother 
and daughter, —it was ominously easy so to 
separate them,—and nothing in Claire re- 
proached and contradicted such images. 
Inevitably they arose, and, as inevitably, the 
companion picture of the mother, like a 
transfixed Mater Dolorosa. 

To the mother he felt that in giving in- 
terest and attention to Claire he rendered 
a service more grateful to her than any 
homage. He proposed that he should take 
Claire for walks sometimes, and he felt 
something of the staidness of the girl’s up- 
bringing in Mme. Vicaud’s acquiescence, in 
its implied trust—a trust that waived a 
custom in his favor. It expressed the 
mother’s attitude against all that was lax or 
undignified in life. Claire could go with 
him, their friend, but, Claire told him with 
a light laugh, she seldom went out alone. 
“Only sometimes with M. Daunay; but he 
is like a father, almost. And to the dress- 
maker’s; and almost always mama is with 
me. We are such companions, you know.” 
Damier could not quite determine as to pos- 
sible irony in her placid tones. He looked 
upon these walks with Claire—they would 
cross the Seine, looking up at Carpeaux’s 
jocund group on the Pavillon de Flore, and 
pace sedately in the Tuileries Gardens or 
up the Champs-Elysées—as expressions of 
his identification of himself with Mme. 
Vicaud’s interests, for he always felt that 
it pleased her that he should ask Claire to 
go; yet, after each one of them, he could 
not defend himself from the strange sen- 
sation that he had been in an atmosphere 
disloyal to his friend. The atmosphere was 
so different, yet so subtly different, when 
Claire was alone with him, or with him and 
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her mother. So subtle was the difference 
that any remonstrance on his part might 
constitute a stupid rebuff to her uncon- 
sciousness; yet so different were her tones, 
her look, her laugh, so different the quality 
of her frankness, its gaillardise, as it were, 
and its familiarity, almost insolent in its 
assurance—so different were all these that 
he could hardly believe her unconscious of 
the change. He did understand her; that 
was the trouble: for she acted as if he did, 
and as if all pretenses were unnecessary be- 
tween them, and free breathing a relief to 
both after a burdensome atmosphere. Da- 
mier, while they walked, showed a grave 
kindliness, listened to her, assented or dis- 
sented with a careful accuracy that amused 
himself. He was not quite sure why—with 
Claire he seldom felt it safe to be flexible 
or flippant; some dim instinct of self-protec- 
tion before this embryotic soul and quick 
intelligence made him guard himself against 
all misinterpretations, made him scrupulous 
in defining the differences between them. 
Claire referred little to her mother, and 
then, at least in the beginnings of their in- 
tercourse, in the tones of commonplace re- 
spect, with something of the effect, he more 
and more realized, of shuffling aside an ex- 
cellence that they both took for granted 
but hardly cared to linger over—she cer- 
tainly did not, though he might have odd, 
pretty tastes for the past and done with. 

What to him was poetry—for, to a cer- 
tain extent, she seemed to appreciate his 
attitude toward her mother—was to her the 
mere furniture of life. Damier resented, 
but for some time was helpless; she gave 
him no occasion for declaration or defense. 
Once or twice when, @ propos de bottes, as far 
as actual comment was required, he seri- 
ously spoke of his deep admiration for her 
mother, Claire listened with a cela-va-sans- 
dire expression vastly baffling. Only by de- 
grees, and only after some definite sharp- 
nesses on his side, did she seem to realize 
that, in including him in'her own casual atti- 
tude toward her mother, she not only misin- 
terpreted but irritated and antagonized him. 
After that realization she never so offended 
again. Indeed, with an air of honoring his 
fantastic sensitiveness, yet with gravity, asif 
to show him that she, too, could appreciate 
moral charm, the pathos of defeat and final- 
ity, she often alluded to her mother’s fine 
and gracious qualities; but, in spite of this 
concession, Damier was still aware of the 
indefinable difference that made the atmo- 
sphere seem disloyal. 

Vo. LXIII.—57. 
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She said one day: “ You have really decided 
to live in Paris—for ever and ever—hein? 
Is it we you are studying? Do you find us 
interesting?” 

“Very,” replied Damier. 

“But the world is full of so many more 
interesting people,” said Claire, “than two 
ladies, one almost old and one rapidly leav- 
ing her youth behind her, who live the nar- 
rowest of lives and give lessons to make 
butter for their bread.” 

“T have not met many more interesting.” 

“Then it is—to study us?” Her sleepy 
smile was upon him. 

Damier had certainly no intention of con- 
fiding in Claire the reasons for his stay in 
Paris, feeling suddenly, indeed, that the 
young woman herself formed a rather seri- 
ous problem in all practical considerations of 
these reasons; yet the attitude implied in her 
question demanded a negative. “No, it is n’t 
because I am studying you; it is because I 
am fond of you,” he said, bringing out the 
words with a touch of awkwardness, feeling 
their simplicity to be almost crude. 

Claire was reflectively silent for some 
moments, observing his face, he knew, though 
he was not looking at her. 

“Vous 6tes un original,” she said at last, 
with quite the manner of her race when aban- 
doning, as impenetrable to rational probes, 
some specimen of British eccentricity. 

On another day a little incident occurred, 
slight, yet destined to impress Damier with 
a deeper sense of Claire’s unsoundness. They 
were walking down the Champs-Elysées in 
the windy brightness of a March afternoon, 
when, in the distance, near the Rond Point, 
they discerned the easily recognizable figure 
of M. Daunay. Claire, as this old friend 
appeared upon the field of vision, put her 


‘hand in Damier’s arm and, drawing him 


toward one of the smaller streets that slope 
down to the spacious avenue, said, smiling 
unemphatically, “Don’t let us meet him.” 

“Why not?” Damier inquired, surprised, 
and conscious in his surprise of a quick 
hostility to Claire and to her smiling look of 
dexterous evasion. 

“He has n’t seen us—come,” she insisted, 
though the insistence was still veiled in 
humor. 

“Why should he not see us? I shall be 
glad to see him.” 

Her eyes measured M. Daunay’s distance 
before sire said, with something of impa- 
tience at his slowness of comprehension, “ He 
will be shocked—think it improper—our 
walking out alone like this.” 
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Damier stared at her, stolidly resistant to 
the soft pull of her hand. 

“Improper? Your mother consenting— 
you an Englishwoman, I an Englishman?” 

“He is a Frenchman, and I am half 
French; you seem to forget that, both you 
and mama, at times.” If she was irritated 
with him she successfully controlled her 
irritation, and M. Daunay was so near that 
flight before his misinterpretation was im- 
possible. She evidently resigned herself to 
the situation of Damier’s making—let him 
feel, with a shrug of her shoulders, that it 
was of his making indeed, but, by a half- 
indifferent, half-ironic smile, that he was 
forgiven; he must be strong enough for 
both of them, the smile said. 

M. Daunay approached, doffing his hat, 
and Damier at once perceived that there 
was certainly in his eye a cogitation very 
courteous, but altogether out of keeping, he 
thought, with the importance of its cause. 
He himself felt absent-minded, his thoughts 
engaged more with the analysis of the new 
and disagreeable sensation Claire had given 
him than with the sensations she might have 
given M. Daunay. He replied somewhat 
vaguely to M. Daunay’s salutations, and, 
not so vaguely, heard Claire saying, “Mama 
has sent us out for a walk.” 

“Fine weather for walking,” M. Daunay 
replied, looking away from the young woman 
up at the vivid spring sky and round at the 
expansive day, all wind, sunlight, and saun- 
tering groups of people. 

“You often walk here?” he continued 
pleasantly. 

“Not so often. I am too hard worked to 
get a frequent holiday; but Mr. Damier 
takes us out sometimes.” 

“Mme. Vicaud is at home?” 


“Yes; she has pupils, or she would have 


been with us.” 

“She is well, I trust?” 

“Very well. We shall see you at tea to- 
morrow?” Claire laid a gently urgent hand 
upon his arm. “I have been practising the 
Gluck; I think you will be pleased with it. 
You will come?” 

“With great pleasure, as always,” said 
the Frenchman, but still with something 
of unwonted gravity beneath his apparent 
ease. 

They parted, and Claireand Damier walked 
on 


“He was shocked,” said Claire, mildly. 

M. Daunay might or might not be shocked, 
but Damier felt that he himself was, more 
so than he could quite account for. He fixed 
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upon that wholly unnecessary half-untruth 
of hers; he could not let it pass. 

“We have often come here; your mother 
has only once come with us,” he said, with 
the effect of cold shyness that his displea- 
sure usually took. It always required an 
effort of distinct courage on Eustace Da- 
mier’s part to express displeasure. 

“There was no necessity for him to know 
that,” she returned, adding, with a laugh: 
“Now I have shocked both of you—he in 
his convenances, you in your English veracity. 
I don’t mind fibbing in the least, I must tell 
you.” 

“Don’t you?” His displeasure was now de- 
termined to show its definite coolness. 

“Not in the least,” said Claire, with per- 
fect good humor, “in myself or in others”; 
and she added, with a little laugh at herself, 
“unless other people’s fibs interfere with 
mine; but I think that I mind their fibs in- 
terfering less than their truths.” 

Damier resigned himself to feeling that, 
after all, he was thoroughly prepared for 
any such developments in Claire. It was 
the tragedy in the thought of the other 
Clara that was knocking at his heart. 


IX. 


THE arrival in Paris, where she was to pass 
some months, of a friend of Damier’s, Lady 
Surfex, a charming, capable woman whose 
husband was his nearest friend, was the 
means of casting a further and still more 
lurid light upon Claire’s character and Mme. 
Vicaud’s past. 

Damier wished to bring Mme. Vicaud 
and Lady Surfex together. He had plans, 
and was vastly amused to realize that they 
were of a quite paternal character. These 
plans did not go beyond the thought that a 
widening of Claire’s life might be an excel- 
lent thing for her, and, as a result, a happy 
thing for her mother. To see Claire well, 
safely, happily married, would not this be 
the lifting of a problem from the mother’s 
heart? As yet he had not gone further and - 
told himself that it would leave the mother’s 
heart freer for the contemplation of other 
problems. Now Claire’s chances of a pros- ~ 
perous marriage would certainly be multi- 
plied if he could bring around her and her 
mother a few such friends as Lady Surfex. 
He spoke to her, on his first visit to her, of 
the Vicauds and of his wish that they might 
meet.. “The charming Clara Chanfrey!” 
Lady Surfex said. (With what a chime all 
allusions to Clara Chanfrey always began, to 
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end with such funereal tolling!) “Ah, you 
make me feel how old I am becoming, for 
how often in my girlhood I heard my mother 
speak of her! She always spoke severely. 
Mother belonged to the old régime, you 
know—saw things steadily, and saw them 
whole, perhaps, but rather narrowly, and 
only one thing at a time. She could n’t 
take in, as it were, the extenuations of cir- 
cumstance. And she was a great friend of 
Lady Chanfrey’s. Lady Chanfrey infected 
all her allies with her own bitterness. But 
the memory of the daughter’s charm came 
through it. She was like her father, not like 
her mother. I never liked the little I remem- 
ber of Lady Chanfrey. But I have heard of 
Mme. Vicaud since I used to hear of her 
from mother, and, I am sorry to say, more 
and more sadly.” 

“ All I hear of her is sad,” said Damier; 
“every echo from her past is a groan!” 

“Poor woman!” Lady Surfex mused. 
“First the awful husband, and then the, to 
say the least of it, trying daughter.” 

Damier’s heart stiffened. “Trying? In 
what way—I may ask?” 


“Of course you may. You know them so 


well, and, as I see, your sympathy is all with 


the mother. Well, I am afraid she is alto- 
gether trying, but the instance of which I 
was thinking deserves a severer adjective. 
Some friends of mine in Cheshire, nice, 
quiet people, had always kept more or less 
in touch with Mme. Vicaud during her 
stormy life. They did not meet, but they 
sometimes wrote. Mrs. Barnett and she had 
been friends in girlhood. Claire, when she 
grew up, went to stay with them. Very 
beautiful, very clever, singing..wonderfully, 
yet, from the beginning, she struck a false 
note. And then there was the ugly little 
story: a young man, Captain Dauncey, fell 
madly in love with her; they were engaged; 
and, within hardly a month’s time, she jilted 
him openly and brazenly for a better match. 
That was only the beginning. Sir Everard 
Comber was madly in love, too, but Mrs. 
Barnett told me that they felt that he knew 
there was no good metal under her glamour; 
the glamour was so great that he hoodwinked 
himself; it was tragic to see him trying not 
to see. And one day he and Mrs. Barnett 
found Mlle. Vicaud engaged in a flirtation 
in an arbor, indolently allowing an adoring 
young man to kiss her hand, his arm around 
her waist. Mrs. Barnett said.that it was the 
most unpleasant of situations—poor Sir 
Everard’s face, the girl’s look of dismay, 
followed by an instant assumption of cool- 
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ness. She was able, almost at once, to show 
a humorous, half-vexed, half-tolerant smile, 
and to pretend that she expected them to 
share her playful anger against the hugely 
embarrassed culprit. She behaved, after- 
ward, very badly about Sir Everard’s break- 
ing of the engagement, which he did most 
delicately and generously. She had no dig- 
nity; she was furious, and showed that she 
was; she even hinted once—only once, but 
it was enough—at a breach-of-promise suit 
and damages. 

“Mme. Vicaud appeared in the midst of 
the commotion, and quenched in a moment 
the ugly flicker of vulgarity. The Barnetts 
guessed that there must have been a terri- 
ble scene between the two, but Mme. Vi- 
caud carried off her daughter, completely 
quelled, it seemed. She could not save the 
situation; she merely made it tragic instead 
of odious. That is the story,” said Lady 
Surfex, after a pause in which Damier, with 
a whitened face, kept a sick silence—“ only 
the story, after all, of a vulgar girl who 
makes her mother piteous. 

“T should love to meet Mme. Vicaud. 
She does not know that I know, nor, I think, 
does the girl. The best thing, I fancy, 
would be if the girl could be married off to 
somebody who understood —and did n’t mind. 
Don’t you think so? Could we try to help 
Mme. Vicaud like that?” 

Damier could not think just nowof Claire’s 
future; he was thinking, persistently,of Mme. 
Vicaud—seeing her as a white flower sunken 
up to the brave and fragile petals in mud. 
The past clung to her in her daughter— 
greedy, husband-hunting,- lax, and vulgar. 
What must the tortured mother’s heart have 
felt at this heaping of shame upon her proud- 
est head? Howmoreand more heunderstood, 
and interpreted, her silences, her reserves! 

In adry voice he said that he could hardly 
hope for any possible atonement to Mme. 
Vicaud. 

“Have I been wrong in telling you—un- 
generous?” asked Lady Surfex. 

“No; right. It makes one more able to 
help her—or, at least, to feel where she 
most needs help. It is only in lifting the 
daughter that one can help her.” 

“We will lift her,” said Lady Surfex, with 
a glance at his absorbed face; “and then, if 
we do, —right out of the mother’s life, —what 
will she do alone?” 

“She would never allow her to be lifted 
out of her life.” 

“Well, only in the literal sense of going 
away to live with her husband.” 
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“Her husband! It seems a difficult thing 
to find her one.” 

“Not so much to find one—she is en- 
chanting in appearance, I hear—as to keep 
one. But no doubt she is wiser, better, now. 
And would you, Eustace, live on in Paris 
indefinitely if the girl married and left her 
mother alone? Is your friendship so absorb- 
ing?” 

He was able to look at her now with a 
smile for her acuteness. 

“Quite so absorbing.” 


X. 


YET that very evening Damier was to have 
his freshly emphasized disgust unsettled, as 
theories are so constantly unsettled by new 
developments of fact. Claire did not show 
him a new fact about herself; she merely 
explained herself a little further, and made it 
evident that one could not label her “ vulgar” 
and so dispose of her. 

It was, curiously, with a keener throb of 
pity, in the very midst of all his new rea- 
sons for disliking her, that he found her 
alone in the salon, sitting, in her white even- 
ing dress, near the open window— opened on 
the warm spring twilight. There was some- 
thing of lassitude in her posture, the half- 
droop of her head as she stared vaguely at 
the sky, something of passive, patient 
strength, a creature that no one could 
love—even—even—he had wondered over it 
more and more of late—her mother? The 
wonder never came without a sense of fear 
for the desecration that such a thought 
implied in its forcing itself into an inner 
shrine of sorrow. 

His vision in all that concerned the woman 
he loved had something of a clairvoyant 
quality. At times he felt himself closing his 
ears, shutting his eyes, to whispers, glimpses, 
which as yet he had no right to see or hear. 

That evening he was to dine with Mme. 
Vicaud, Claire, and little Sophie; and Claire’s 
gown, he felt in prospective, would make 
poor Sophie’s ill-fitting blouse look odd by 
contrast in the box at the theater where he 
was afterward to take them. He had, indeed, 
never seen the girl look more lovely. His 
over-early arrival had had as its object the 
hope of finding, not the daughter, but the 
mother, alone. Yet, sitting there in the quiet 
evening air, talking quietly, looking from 
dim tree-tops outside to Claire’s white form 
and splendid head, he felt that the unasked- 
for hour had its interest, even its charm. 
Claire did not charm him, but the mystery 
of her deep thoughts and shallow heart was 
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as alluring to his mind as the merely pic- 
torial attraction of her beauty to his eye. 

“The chief thing,” said Claire, —they had 
been talking in a desultory fashion about 
life, and in speaking she stretched out her 
arm in its transparent sleeve and looked at 
it with her placid, powerful look, adjusting 
its fall of lace over her hand,—“the chief 
thing is to know what you want and to de- 
termine to get it. People who do that get 
what they want, you know—unless circum- 
stances are peculiarly antagonistic.” (Da- 
mier, in the light of his recent knowledge, 
found this phrase very pregnant.) “You, for 
instance, have never known exactly what 
you wanted; therefore you have got nothing. 
My father knew that he wanted to paint 
well. You rarely hear us speak of my father, 
do you?—though mama, you see, has his pho- 
tograph conspicuously en évidence up there, 
lest I should think too ill of him—or guess 
how ill she thinks of him herself. I hardly 
knew my father at all. He was, no doubt, 
what is called a very bad man, but clever, 
very clever. He determined to paint well, 
and he did. You know his pictures. I don’t 
care about pictures, but I suppose there 
are few of that epoch that can be com- 
pared to that Luxembourg canvas of his. 
Mama, do you know, never goes to see it. 
She has never really recovered from the 
shock poor papa gave her prejudices—the 
prejudices of the jeune fille anglaise. 1” —she 
smiled a little at him, gliding quickly past 
the silent displeasure that her last words 
had evoked in his expression—“ I have a very 
restricted field for choice; but I determine 
to be well dressed. I have small aims, you 
say, but with me, as yet, circumstances are 
very antagonistic. I should like many plea- 
sures, but as there is only one I can achieve, 
I am wise as well as determined. What I do 
determine comes to pass. And mama—yes, 
I am coming to her—mama wanted to be 
good, and she is, you see, perfectly good. 
And, even more than that, perhaps, she 
wanted me to be good, too; but there either 
her will was too weak or I too wicked—the 
latter, probably, for she has a strong will.” 

“Perhaps,” said Damier, smiling as he 
leaned back in his chair, arms folded and 
knees crossed, listening to her—“perhaps 
you underestimate her success, or overesti- 
mate the Luciferian splendor of your own 
nature.” 

“T don’t think it is at all splendid,” said 
Claire, composedly. “Some wickedness is, I 
grant you; but do I strike you as affecting 
that kind?” 
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“T must own that you don’t.” 

“Or, indeed, as affecting anything either 
picturesque or desirable?” she pursued. 

Again Damier had to own that she affected 
no such thing. 

“ Ah, that is well. I should not like you 
to misinterpret me,” said Claire. “I make 
no poses.” And after a slight pause, in which 
he wondered anew over her, she added: “I 
merely like enjoyment better than anything 
else in the world.” 

“Yours, you know, is a very old philoso- 
phy—a universe of will and enjoyment; but 
one must have a great deal of the former to 
attain the latter in a world of so many clash- 
ing aims,” said Damier. 

“Yes, one must.” 

“And not the highest type of will. The 
world, so seen, is a terrible one.” 

“Do you think so?” Her look, from the 
sky, drifted lazily down to him. 

“Don’t you?” 

“No; I think it wonderful, enthralling, if 
one attains one’s aims. It is all beautiful, 
even the suffering—if one avoids suffering 
one’s self.” 

“You are an esthete— 


While safe beneath the roof, 


To hear with drowsy ear the plash of rain.” 


“Oh, better than rain—the tempest!” 

“ And how can one avoid suffering, pray?” 

“ Mais,”—Claire had a tolerant smile for his 
naiveté, —“ by staying under the roof, laugh- 
ing round the fire. Mama, you see, would be 
darting out continually into the storm.” 

“Bringing other people back to shelter.” 

“And crowding us uncomfortably round 
the fire, getting the rest of us wet,” smiled 
Claire. “For a case in point, don’t you find 
Sophie a bore? She was going to commit 
suicide when mama, through something Miss 
Vibert said, found her. Yes, I assure you, 
the charcoal was lit—her last sous spent on 
it. And, really, do you know, I think it 
would have been a wise thing. Don’t be too 
much horrified at my heartlessness. I mean 
that Sophie will never enjoy herself. No- 
thing in this world will ever satisfy her. 
When she has enough to eat she can realize 
more clearly her higher wants. And—I 
don’t want to seem more ungenerous than I 
am, but, as a result, we have less to eat our- 
selves. Don’t look so stony; I am not really 
un mauvais ceur. I would willingly dot 
Sophie, buy her the best husband procurable 
if I had the money, but husbands and houses 
and money would n’t make Sophie comfor- 
table, and I don’t really see that much is 
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gained by making two people less so in order 
to insure the survival of one unfit little 
Pole.” 

“T need hardly tell you that I don’t share 
the ruthless materialism of that creed. 
Who, my dear young woman, are you, to 
pronounce on Sophie’s unfitness, and to de- 
cide that you, rather than she, have a right 
to survival?” 

Claire looked at him for a moment with a 
smile unresentful and yet rueful. ~ 

“How often you surprise me,” she said, 
“and how often you make me feel that I 
don’t, even yet, quite understand you! It is 
so difficult to realize that a person so com- 
prehending can at the same time be so 
rigid. With you tout comprendre is not tout 
pardonner.” 

“By no means,” Damier owned, unable to 
repress a smile. 

“Well, I would far rather have you under- 
stand me completely, even if you can’t for- 
give. I told you that I was wicked. One 
good point I have: I never pretend to be 
better than I am.” 

“ And one better point you have, and that 
is that you are better than you know.” Da- 
mier spoke lightly, but at the moment he 
believed what he spoke. 

Claire smiled without replying, and said, 
after a little silence: 

“Of course you have seen how good 
mama is. You both of you have a moral per- 
fume, and recognize it in each other. I 
puzzle and worry her so because I won’t 
suffer, won’t go out of my life into other 
people’s. You asked me how one could avoid 
suffering. Really, for the most part, it is 
very easy to avoid. Sympathy is the fatal 
thing: to suffer with—why should one? It 
is a mere increasing of the suffering in the 
world, if one comes to think of it. The wise 
thing is to concentrate one’s self—to bring 
things to one’s self; but it is that wisdom 
that mama will not understand in me.” 

Damier made no comment on these asser- 
tions, and Claire, as if she had expected 
none,—as if, indeed, she were expounding 
herself and her mother for her own benefit 
as well as his,—went on: 

“She is very energetic, too, mama, as 
energetic as I am, but in a different way. 
She is always striving—against things; | 
wait. Even if she can’t see distinctly at 
what she is aiming, she is always aiming at 
something; I never aim unless I see some- 
thing to aim at.” 

“What things do you aim at?” he now 
asked. 
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“Oh, you know; things that mama de- 
spises—things that you, too, despise, per- 
haps, but that, at all events, you under- 
stand.” He could not quite interpret the 
glance that rested upon him. “ And mama’s 
aims—I suppose you don’t care to hear what 
I think of them?” 

“On the contrary, for you think very 
clearly. But 1 know what she has aimed at. 
What has she attained?” 

He asked himself the question, indeed, 
with an inner lamentation for the one evi- 
dent, the one tragic failure. 

“Well,”—Claire clasped her hands behind 
her head and looked out of the window, —“ for 
one thing, she has kept herself—she has n’t 
attained it, that was n’t needful—trés 
grande dame. She has always made herself 
a social milieu congenial to her, or gone 
without one. For herself she would not 
choose and exclude so carefully; but I com- 
plicate mama’s spontaneous impulses. The 
social milieu has always been to her a soil in 
which to try to grow my ‘soul. That is why 
she is so careful about the soil. If it were 


not for me she would probably choose the 
stoniest and ugliest, and beautify it by 
blooming in it, since her soul is strong and 


beneficent.” 

Half repelled and half attracted as Da- 
mier had been, it was now with more of 
attraction than repulsion that he listened, 
an attraction that had many sources. That 
she should so finely appreciate her mother 
was one. It was touching,— meant to be so, 
perhaps, —for even in his attraction he had 
these moments of doubt; but a sincerity that 
could paint herself so unbecomingly, and her 
mother so beautifully, was a new revelation 
of her frankness. There was attraction, too, 
though of a mingled quality, in her strength 
and in her apparent indifference to his im- 
pression of her. These were better things 
than the glamour, yet that, too, he felt, as 
when she turned her eyes on him and said 
that the world was beautiful. At such mo- 
ments something joyous and conscienceless 
in him responded to her, half intellectual 
comprehension and half mere flesh and blood. 
It was a little swirl of emotion that his soul, 
calm and disdainfully aloof, could look down 
on and observe, in no danger of being shaken 
by it; but it did swirl through him like a 
tremulous coil of Venusberg music; and 
Claire, in her transparent white, with her 
heavy braids and grave, shining eyes, 
gleamed at such moments with the baleful 
beauty of the eternal siren. As long as one 
was human something human in one must 
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respond to that siren call. Even now, when 
he was feeling, with some bewilderment, 
better things in her, the glamour looking 
from her eyes, breathing from her serious 
lips, confused and troubled the new impulse 
of trust and pity. Half lightly, half sadly, yet 
with a very gentle kindliness, he said to her:* 
“Strong enough to make you flower some 
day, let us believe ”; and, as silently she still 
gazed upon him: “ That you should recognize 
beauty is already a flower, you know.” 

Still leaning back, her arms behind her 
head, still looking at him, Claire now said: 
“T owe that flower, not to her, but to you.” 

He stared for a moment, not comprehend- 
ing. 

“You mean that you see her, appreciate 
her, through my sight, my appreciation?” 

“Yes—in a sense, I mean that.” 

“But,” said Damier, smiling, “you owe it 
to her that there is something beautiful to 
see.” 

He was mystified, not quite trusting, yet 
touched. 

Claire, without moving, turned her eyes 
on the door. “Here she is,” she said; and as 
her mother entered, she added, in the low- 
est voice above a whisper, so vaguely that it 
was like a fragrant perturbing influence 
breathing from the twilight and the spring 
alr: 

“T like to owe all my flowers to you.” 

Already, as he rose to greet the mother, 
he liked the daughter less. 

Mme. Vicaud, in her black dress, with 
flowing white about her wrists and throat, 
—a throat erect and beautiful,—had closed 
the door softly behind her, and as she came 
toward him, Damier, involuntarily carrying 
further his Venusberg simile of some mo- 
ments before, thought of an Elizabeth 
bringing peace and radiance; yet there was, 
too, a gravity in her gaze, a quick intentness 
that went swiftly from her daughter to him. 
Then the smile and the lightness masked 
her. She took his hand. 

“Has not Sophie come yet? Of what have 
you been talking?” 

“Of life, and how to live it,” laughed 
Damier. 

“Wise young people! Was it a contest of 
sublimities?” Mme. Vicaud laid down the 
evening wrap she had brought in, and, it 
seemed to Damier, averted her face from 
him as she took up a box of matches. 

“Do I ever fight under the banner of sub- 
limity, mama?” Claire inquired, looking out 
of the window, showing once more her 
accustomed lassitude and detachment. “I 





















leave those becoming colors to you—and to 
Mr. Damier.” 

“But don’t, even in jest, my dear, assume 
always the unbecoming ones,” Mme. Vicaud 
replied, still with all her lightness, and 
bending, her face still averted, to strike a 
match. “You have discovered, have you 
not, Mr. Damier, that it is difficult for Claire 
to assume the virtues that she has?” 

She moved about the room, lighting the 
candles on the mantelpiece and on the cab- 
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but the passing of the New 
York New Year’s day has not 
been balanced by the acquisi- 
tion of any holiday of equal interest. 

I call to mind one house where New Year’s 
day, to the younger members of the house- 
hold at least, was second,in charm only to 
Christmas. Indeed, it was a sort of little 
Christmas, for there were sure to be one or 
two gifts for the children and as much feast- 
ing as on that great day, although the eata- 
bles were sprinkled through the whole of the 
festival instead of being served at one groan- 
ing table in the afternoon. 

The early morning had not the charm of 
Christmas and Independence day. Indeed, 
it was a little dull, for New Year’s day did 
not really begin until the first caller had 
come. Still, there was expectancy in the 
air, and there was the annual conversion 
of the covered fireplace into an open grate 
with cannel-coal, that burned with a delicate 
odor that somehow seemed associated with 
David Copperfield, although it might.be hard 
to establish the connection. 

The first caller was apt to be a rich cou- 
sin who was engaged in the tea trade, and 
who had actually been to Japan. He was 
tall and thin and distinguished-looking, with 
humorous eyes, and a way of talking to the 
two youngsters that each year confirmed 
them in the opinion that he was the drollest 
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inet where her husband’s portrait stood, and 
Damier, watching the swift blackness of her 
girlish figure, the slender white of her up- 
lifted hand,—the black more black, the 
white more white, as the radiance slowly 
grew in the dim room,—still fancied that 
she was mastering some emotion, hiding 
from him some sudden agitation. There was 
a faint flush on her face as she turned, gaily 
and sweetly, blowing out and tossing away 
her match, to welcome Sophie. 





of mortals, although, I fancy, his jests were 
as cut-and-dried as his tea. He was sure to 
bring gifts, no less than a penny each for 
the two boys, and a box of kid gloves for 
the sister entering on womanhood. One of 
his jokes is so intimately associated with 
New Year’s day that I am sure he must 
have made it every time he came, which was 
only on that holiday. It was in the form of 
a conundrum, and the query was, “What 
was Joan of Arc made of?” the answer be- 
ing, “ Maid of Orléans.” I remember that one 
of the boys imagined that Joan of Arc, who- 
ever she was, must be very sticky to be made 
of molasses; but although he did not see 
the joke for several years, he always laughed 
as heartily as his elder brother, and wished 
New Year’s day came oftener. 

The rich cousin took his departure, and 
before there was time to discuss him or 
to gloat over the pennies, the bell would 
ring and a gentleman of the old school 
would be announced. He was short and 
stout. He had been best man at grand- 
mother’s wedding, and the little boys knew 
that she admired him; but he gave no pen- 
nies, and naturally could not vie with the 
rich tea cousin. However, he was civil to 
the youngsters and did not seem annoyed at 
their presence, as Mr. Hewlett did, a little 
dried-up man with trembling hands and 
twitching eyes and a nose with the blush of 
early morning in it. Mr. Hewlett always 
partook of refreshment, and smacked his 
lips with a disappointed air at the first taste 
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of the lemonade, missing the“ stick.” Grand- 
mother had pronounced views as to the mo- 
rality of serving anything of an intoxicating 
nature on New Year’s day. As she said, “It 
would not matter if ours were the only house 
visited, but when a man sets out to call on 
fifty people, and takes a little wine at each 
house, he is none the better for it; and be- 
sides, it is a poor example for young men 
and a bad beginning for the new year.” 
Which was eminently correct and wise, but 
one of the little boys used to think it would 
be a very pleasant thing to take a little at 
every house, so as to compare the flavors. 

There were those who called who relied 
upon none of the conventional forms of 
speech, and these, to childish imaginations, 
seemed out of touch with the spirit of the 
day. One could talk of the opera and 
Parepa-Rosa and Theodore Thomas and 
Pauline Lucca any day, but the main thing 
to be accomplished on New Year’s day was 
a certain number of calls made on one hand, 
and a certain number received on the other. 
That being the game, why not play it and 
compare notes? So the young man who came 
in and said, “Happy New Year! Lovely day, 
is n’t it? Do you think the custom is dying 
out? Yes, this is my twenty-fifth call. Jack 
Bullard and I are going to make fifty, and 
we ’ll really have to be going. Thanks, I 
believe I will; I remember your lemonade. 
Good-by. Happy New Year!” seemed to live 
up to the requirements of the day, and ap- 
pealed more strongly to the imagination than 
the man who came and, without a word 
about the day or the customs or other calls, 
plunged into an animated talk with grand- 
mother upon the comparative excellence of 
Campanini and Mario, or the charms of the 
Jenny Lind of years gone by. Jenny Lind 
—she or her counterfeit presentment— was 
inside the cover of a trunk in the attic, and 
she had very soft eyes and queer clothes; 
but she seemed hardly a fit subject of con- 
versation on a day that came but once in a 
whole year. 

So the hours passed. In the afternoon 
the two boys would call upon six or seven in 
the near vicinity, and the length of their 
calls was to be gaged by the breadth of the 
lunch-table. There was one lady whom they 
disliked exceedingly, and who hated children, 
but, oh, what delicious wine-jelly she had, 
and her sponge-cake would make a boy for- 
get home. She generally told the boys when 
she thought they had eaten enough, and she 
never by any chance hit it right; but after 
several hints they would take up their hats 


and go to call on some one whose charm of 
manner, great as it was, did not make up to 
them for the paucity of her New Year’s 
offering. 

As the boys grew older they called with 
their father on various families, and heard 
ad nauseam, “How much that boy does look 
like his mother!” or, “I’ll venture that they 
are a handful,” when they were not, by any 
means, or at least one of them was not; I 
do not know but the other was. 

There was one house much beloved of 
the youngsters, and aside from the excellent 
luncheon that was set there, it had another 
point of interest, for it was rumored that 
the hostess, who was a very intellectual 
woman and a lover of children withal, was in 
the habit of saying, “ The devil!” when occa- 
sion warranted, and the boys always lived in 
the hope that she would say it while they 
were present. But she never did, although 
they called there for years. How little some 
people try to live up to their reputations! 

There was a place to which one of the 
lads once went with his father, and as the 
talk was dull and the table small, he soon 
felt it was time to depart, and told his father 
so. Never will he forget his inward rage nor 
his outward mortification when Mrs. S—— 
said, “It is not your place, young man, to 
say when it is time to go.” It took at least 
two lunches to fetch his spirit back, and he 
never called there again. The next year he 
waited outside while his father went in. So 
great an impression does an unpremeditated 
speech sometimes make upon the wax-like 
mind of youth. 

Once, to the great joy of the children, a 
gentleman came who had called not wisely, 
but too well, and when he entered the house 
he did not know that he was unacquainted 
with any one in it. The loss was his, but he 
did not know that either. In fact, the boys’ 
father did not think it worth while for him 
to stay long enough to enunciate the usual 
commonplaces, although I am sure that his 
enunciation would have been a delight to 
all. He took his departure with many in- 
coherent murmurings, and an anticipated 
excitement was quashed. 

Bedtime followed, and the children lay, 
too excited to sleep, and listened to belated 
callers as they rolled either in their carriages 
or their gait over the rough cobblestones, 
for New York at that time was not noted 
for perfect paving. At last they slept, to 
dream of calling at a house where the lunch- 
table was a mile long and where one had to 
eat everything in sight or be considered rude. 























One of the children once spent his Christ- 
mas vacation in Boston, and he well remem- 
bers his shock on finding that New Year’s 
day was not observed even as a legal holi- 
day, much less as a time for making friendly 
calls. It seemed a profanation to him for 
men to go to their places of business on a 
day that might have been made so delight- 
ful. But even for New York the day was 
doomed, and although it has not ceased to 
be a legal holiday, the peculiar bouquet 
which it formerly held is departed forever, 
nothing but the fragrance of old associations 
remaining. 

This result was brought about by the 
creeping in of abuses—abuses on the part 
of both callers and “callees,” if one may be 
pardoned a coined word. It often happened 
that young business associates, clerks in the 
same office, would decide to go calling 
together—a beautiful fashion, if they had 
possessed in common the same circle of 
acquaintances. But Clarence Vanderpenter 
had one set of friends, while Terence Mac- 
Hanahan had a different set, and Otto Miiller 
knew no one that the others knew. Never- 
theless, Clarence and Terence and Otto, and 
sometimes Tammas, Ricardo, and Henri, 
would hire a coach and would stick to one 
another like burs, and throughout the long 
day they would make calls that, fortunately, 
lasted only long enough to enable them to 
be presented to people whom all but one 
were seeing for the first and, in all proba- 
bility, for the last time, and then with a 
sextet of hurried “Happy New Years,” 
languidly responded to by bored and tired 
ladies, they would depart to make their “ one 
hundred and sixth.” 

One receives the call of a friend with joy; 
it is possible to accept the call of the friend 
of a friend with equanimity, and there have 
been instances where the latter has been 
promptly advanced to the position of friend; 
but when it gets to be the friend of a friend 
of a friend, patience ceases to be a virtue, 
and hence the wicker basket. 

The wicker basket might mean that the 
people who had caused it to be hung on the 
door-bell were out of town,—although in 
those days people were not in the habit of 
going out of town in the winter as much as 
they do now,—but it was more likely to 
mean that they were merely “not at home” 
to the Amalgamated Callers. Of course, if 
you were on terms of close intimacy with the 
owners of the wicker basket, you could pull it 
and the bell, and be admitted to the drawing- 
room, where, behind closed blinds, they were 
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receiving those of the inner circle; but just as 
the Amalgamated Callers had given offense, 
so the Sign of the Wicker Basket, unless it 
were hung with mourning, often frightened 
or piqued away real friends, and thus two 
disastrous blows were dealt to the pretty 
custom of giving and receiving calls. 

To reach a house where one had been 
wont to pay annual calls, and wherein dwelt 
a maiden whose charms of face and manner 
lingered in the recollection throughout the 
four seasons,—a house wherein a feast fit 
for the gods had been spread,—to come to 
such a house and to see the tantalizing 
wicker basket dangling mockingly from the 
bell-handle, was to receive a dual thrust—at 
the heart and at its reputed. entrance. 

I have heard of mischievous youths who 
exchanged the cards in baskets on different 
blocks. Imagine, then, the wonderment of 
those in a house when the maid took in the 
basket and they found the calling-cards of 
dozens of unknown persons! Abram Suydam 
Rapelje’s card would mean much to the 
Van Twillers, at whose house he had left it, 
but to the Bills it meant nothing, while 
Eliphalet Worthington’s card was equally 
without meaning to the Van Twillers. A 
broken friendship might well have traced 
its source to this unauthorized exchange 
of cards. 

The mania for adding names to one’s call- 
ing-lists was strong in the minds of young 
girls who were receiving with their mothers 
and aunts, and who compared notes with 
their nearest neighbors by sending an ac- 
commodating brother to find out who had 
made the greatest progress in the game of 
receiving calls. With these thoughtless 
youngsters all were fish that came to their 
net, and callers even to the sixth degree of 
dilution were jotted down on their penciled 
lists. 

In those days New York and Brooklyn 
were not cities of magnificent distances, and 
a man’s acquaintances generally lived within 
a radius of a few miles, easily covered by foot 
or by four wheels—“ wheels” being then un- 
known. It would have been a sight for the 
gods if a young man, clad in a frock-coat or 
in evening clothes, had made calls on an old- 
fashioned “ordinary” (how extraordinary 
they have become!), high-wheeled and peril- 
ous.- But riding the bicycle was then a very 
serious sport, and one not to be entered into 
lightly or by the many. And it was the 
many who paid calls. 

It was in Brooklyn that the custom held 
on longest, and there a young man’s social 
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acquaintances lived either on the Heights 
or on the Hill, and he could attend to the 
latter in a short forenoon, and give afternoon 
and evening to the Heights. As for the 
New-Yorker, he need not travel much above 
Fifty-ninth street or far below the beginning 
of the numbered streets to reach all his call- 
ing acquaintances. 

As Brooklyn became more and more at- 
tached to New York, pending the wedding 
that later joined them, and as New York 
pushed northward mile after mile, and 
Brooklyn spread out in all directions, a man 
needed most of the day for traveling from 
place to place, and the cozy, ‘intimate call 


The Tone of Lincoln. 


( N the 1st of January a local government comes 

into power in the city of New York under very 
interesting circumstances—circumstances of na- 
tional and, indeed, international interest. Muni- 
cipal government, under the modern tendency 
toward the aggrandizement of cities, is a question 
that is being very seriously studied in Europe, 
with the advantage of contemporaneous examples 
which may be called scientific. The study of the 
same subject in America loses its precise char- 
acter from the fact that some of our principal 
cities afford examples which may be called not so 
much scientific as criminal. When, four years 
ago, New York became “greater,” it was fondly 
hoped that its era of good, that is, scientific, 
government would begin. Instead of which, 
through the outrageous sacrifice of the commu- 
nity to the supposed interests of national politics, 
the government of.the second city of the world 
fell into the hands of an organization dominated 
by a gross and grotesque group of corruptionists 
and blackmailers. The outcome of the recent 
election was the defeat of this group and its “re- 
spectable” allies, and the election to the principal 
offices of a fusion ticket containing candidates 
representing various political alliances, all pledged 
to non-partizan and, of course, to honest adminis- 
tration. 

In the campaign which brought about this 
happy result the appeal was largely, and neces- 
sarily, an attack upon Tammany Hall. It would 
be interesting indeed to review the campaign in 
a way that would show the many-sidedness of that 
appeal—on the part of speakers of national fame, 
or of local reputation purely. It would be instruc- 


became an impossibility. So, for one reason 
after another, the day fell into disuse. 

Here and there on New Year’s day delight- 
ful old tea-merchants and gentlemen with 
iron-gray “Burnsides” pay their courtly 
calls as in the days of long ago, and here 
and there, in old-fashioned localities, sweet 
elderly ladies walk into ancient parlors with 
words of New Year greeting, and perhaps 
fall to discussing old-time opera favorites, 
comparing Jean de Reszke with Brignoli, 
and Mme. Sembrich with Signora Parepa- 
Rosa; but for the youth of New York the 
day is one impossible to bring back, and 
its charms are incommunicable. 





tive to sketch the great variety of talents and 
individualities brought into play, in a purely disin- 
terested spirit, on the side of good government, 
and to show how the religious, philanthropic, 
educational, and literary resources of the city, its 
public-spirited women, its bright and earnest 
young men,—of all callings and situations in life, 
—its business associations, the great body of the 
press, and other agencies and individuals, worked 
together with good will to end a civic, a national 
shame. 

As long ago as February, 1901, Tue Century 
published an editorial entitled “A Humorist to the 
Rescue,” in which prediction was made as to the 
part that our chief humorist was likely to take in 
this very struggle, closing with a reference to the 
solemn appeal made by Bishop Potter to the better 
public opinion of the community. As we have 
said, it would be interesting to speak of the part 
played not merely by political and other organiza- 
tions as such, but also by Bishop Potter; by Mark 
Twain; by R. Fulton Cutting, Dr. E. R. L. Gould, 
and the other members of the “old guard” of the 
Citizens’ Union; by J. B. Reynolds of the Uni- 
versity Settlement, Jacob A. Riis, Carl Schurz, 
Ex-Mayor Hewitt, Ex-Secretary Fairchild, James 
C. Carter, Wheeler H. Peckham, Mrs. Lowell, and 
scores of others, with special reference to the in- 
telligent and righteous citizenship of our Jewish 
fellow-citizens. But this is not our present object. 
We wish to speak now mainly of the,two candi- 
dates who were the principal speakers on the 
reform ticket—Mr. Low and Mr. Jerome, but 
especially of Mr. Jerome, candidate for district 
attorney of the county of New York. 

Seth Low brought to the candidacy for the 
mayoralty that enormous influence in a free coun- 
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try—a life of pure, honorable, and helpful citi- 
zenship. If he had not uttered a word on the 
political platform, his career, devoted to the high- 
est interests of his fellow-men, would have spoken 
for him in trumpet tones. But he was always a 
“good campaigner,” and in this conflict he spoke 
with his usual directness, wit, good sense, and 
knowledge of public sentiment and public affairs, 
ending the campaign at Cooper Union with an 
appeal in the tone of, and indeed in the very words 
of, Abraham Lincoln. 

The Lincoln note, however, was struck most fre- 
quently by a speaker hitherto not known as such, 
namely, Justice William Travers Jerome. His per- 
sonal campaign was the novelty and sensation of 
the hour. Mr. Jerome was well known in the com- 
munity as a former assistant in the office of the dis- 
trict attorney, as an associate of Mr. Goff as coun- 
sel for the Lexow Committee of Inquiry, and as a 
judge conspicuously daring and efficient in bring- 
ing “protected” criminals to justice. His profes- 
sional occupation had brought him into contact 
with the darker side of New York life, and his 
special knowledge and known energy and fearless- 
ness made him a living terror to the semi-criminals 
in office, and to their criminal allies. Himself 
“a scholar and a gentleman,” he went into the 
strongholds of Tammany and challenged the 
wrong-doers in a phraseology, at times in a dia- 
lect, thoroughly “understanded of the people” 
to whom he spoke and to whom he alluded. “ Al- 
luded,” indeed, is not the word, for he did not deal 
so much in allusion, after the manner of the cau- 
tious politician, as in immediate reference: naming 
the ungodly and describing their ways with a 
directness and precision that produced audible 
anguish on the part of the victims, to the edifica- 
tion of the public, and the valuable and intended 
elucidation of existing conditions. 

But he did more than this: he presented the 
unusual spectacle of a candidate who dodged no 
issue whatever that had to do with the subject 
in hand, no matter how delicate and difficult the 
questions hurled at him from the audiences he 
addressed. So, by the time the campaign was well 
under way, in his various speeches he had clearly 
and solemnly committed himself personally not 
only to the thorough following up of all “trails” 
that should come to his office pointing to crimi- 
nals, poor or rich, without regard to private 
“pull” or to corporate interests inimical to the 
public welfare, but he had also formulated radical 
remedies for various evils that exist in our metro- 
politan life—remedies, some of them, which have 
been taking shape in the minds of wise men and 
women during the last few years, but which no 
responsible person has hitherto had the combined 
fortitude, sagacity, requisite special knowledge, 
and opportunity to argue in favor of, and une- 
quivocally stand for, before audiences of both 
sexes and every sort in every section of the city. 

Those who were convinced by our argument in 
the December number on “The Philosophy of 
the ‘Too Much,’” where it was held that no one 
could have enough of a trait to do great things 
with it without having an overplus, will not have 
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been surprised that this speaker at least once 
frightened his supporters by statements that re- 
quired some qualification. But if he erred, he erred 
in a way that convinced the community of his 
honesty and bravery; in a way, indeed, that made 
the “plain people” believe that in him there had 
arisen a champion who would battle against polit- 
ical corruption and stolen franchises, not merely 
in the office to which he sought election, but in the 
wider field of national discussion and decision. So 
the phenomenon was witnessed, on the one hand, 
of extraordinary personal popularity -(it is not 
often that a political speaker has to wait seven 
minutes, more or less, for applause to subside in 
order that his voice miay be heard), and, on the 
other hand, of severe criticism from many allies 
and confident predictions of defeat. 

The note of Lincoln, which was sounded by Mr. 
Jerome more and more distinctly as the political 
battle went on, was heard with peculiar clearness 
at the close of the campaign in the great meeting 
at Cooper Union to which we have already re- 
ferred. We here present passages from this speech 
taken from the manuscript of a special report: 


The people of the city of New York on the 5th of No- 
vember, watched by the eyes of every hoping, trusting 
American from Maine to Oregon, are going to vote on 
the question of whether democratic institutions, whether 
the government of a free people by a free people, has 
been a success or not. If you could look at the papers 
of other cities than New York, you would be startled 
to see the importance that is given to the election in 
the city of New York; you would see that it was no 
question of whether this man or that man was elected; 
you would see that over the whole width of these 
great United States the people are waiting to know 
whether the plain people of a great American city 
can be trusted. Every man on the fusion ticket (and I 
have followed it closely) has submitted his case plainly 
and frankly to the people of this city. Every man on 
that ticket has appealed to the suffrages of the people 
of this city, not on the ground of race, not on the 
ground of creed in religious matters, but as one Amer- 
ican citizen asking another American citizen whether 
money and “pull” and corruption shall prevail over 
those moral principles which the Lord God Almighty 
put in the hearts of every man irrespective of race or 
creed. 

There was never before this a campaign, in my rec- 
oilection, fought on such lines; and I believe that if the 
plain people, whom Abraham Lincoln loved and trusted, 
do not respond true to that note at this election, there 
is no man before me to-night that will live long enough 
to see a campaign fought on these lines again. There 
has been an implicit faith put in the plain people. There 
has been not one single word uttered that was not true, 
and we have fought our fight, every one of us, plain, and 
it is for you to say what you will do with it. 

I am a man who has come to what is looked upon 
as the full maturity of life. I am neither a young man 
nor an old man. I have studied the writings of those 
who have lent honor to our national history; and they 
have taught me one thing that I will rest upon in this 
campaign,—and if it is necessary I will rest upon it in 
other campaigns, —and that is that the essential rules of 
rectitude that were laid down amidst the thunders of 
Sinai mean something I have been taught, as child, boy, 
and man, that rectitude meant something; I have been 
taught that it was something that human beings could 
trust in in their hour of trial; I have been taught that 
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it was not something to believe in ten months in the 
year, but to repudiate two months before election. And 
I have made my fight on those lines, and whether you 
are false to them or not, I will be found right here after 
the 5th of November, fighting on those lines so long as 
I live in this community. I believe in right; I believe 
in truth; I believe in honor and honesty—it may be 
Puritanism, but it is the salt that saves humanity. And 
Iam not made of that light stuff that can’t look any 
result in the face. I care little for your plaudits in 
one way, grateful as they are to me in another; I care 
little what the public press may say or not say. I have 
pinned my faith to God Almighty’s truth, and I will be 
here doing business at the old stand— [The rest of 
the sentence drowned by thunderous applause.] 

I want your votes—not so much that it makes a great 
difference to me personally : the office of the district 
attorney, pledged as I am to follow every trail, whe- 
ther it leads into a high place or not, will be no bed of 
roses. It is a little thing to follow a mere knock-down- 
and-drag-outfelony. The man that goes up against cer- 
tain interests in this great city has a task that he 
needs back of him not only the support of public inter- 
ests in this city, but he needs a higher help. It is a 
little thing to follow the gambler or the thug into the 
places where he hides. It is something in this city to 
follow every trail that you cross, even if it leads into 
the office of the Metropolitan Traction Company. I care 
little whether a few millions of dollars, more or less, 
are stolen; I care a whole lot whether American man- 
hood and American institutions are debauched. 

We have only had about one hundred years of 
so-called “self-government.” The hour of our trial is 
coming; and if it be that hope and faith in honor and 
integrity die in our midst, then indeed are democratic 
institutions dead, and then indeed is hope in the future 
black. But I have that faith in time and Him who shapes 
it to a perfect end—I have faith to believe that Ameri- 
can manhood lives in the breasts of nine men out of 
ten, whether they be foreign-born or American-born, 
and when election day comes I think that I will hear 
those things that will put heart and hope and trust into 
the hearts of every American citizen throughout this 
broad land. 


Justice Jerome’s campaign, with its decided 
victory at the polls, ought to set a standard of 
frank truth-telling on the part of political candi- 
dates which will be a benefit to the whole country. 


** Respectable ’’ Support of Rogues. 


THE fact that the recent redemption of New York 
city from the rule of the banditti of Tammany 
Hall was accomplished by the cooperation of large 
numbers of its former supporters in the tenement- 
house districts is hailed as the best feature of a 
victory full of good omens for republican insti- 
tutions everywhere. Not that the masses have 
risen to any higher level of political philosophy: 
they have simply discovered the hollowness of the 
pretense that any political organization can be a 
“friend to the poor” which levies upon them a 
grinding system of blackmail, and behind the 
mask of a national political party hides a raven- 
ous greed from which neither man, woman, nor 
child can be secure. That there is room for a 
further permeation of this knowledge into the 
mass of the East Side is shown by the compara- 
tively small majority for decent government in 
old New York, where a vote of 145,079 was cast 
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in support of the Tammany candidate for district 
attorney against Justice Jerome, the most popu- 
lar county candidate on the ticket headed by 
Mr. Low. 

Now that the rout of “the people’s enemy” is 
for the time complete, men are asking themselves 
why it was so long delayed—why, with all the 
American reputation for practical sense, a matter 
of ordinary business administration has been so 
long left to be the foot-ball of opposing factions; 
why the body of voters in a great city should in- 
sist upon having a- Republican water-supply or 
street-cleaning system or a Democratic police or 
fire department any more than a citizen should 
insist upon having a Democratic furnaceman or 
a Republican cook. What have been the obstacles 
to so obvious a reform? 

First, though not chiefly, has been the reluc- 
tantly abandoned fallacy that the fortunes of a 
political party are tied up to the errors and short- 
comings of any part of it. For thirty years the 
Tammany freebooters, in spite of their repeated 
disloyalty to the interest of their alleged party, 
have preserved their “regularity ” in Democratic 
conventions. The clear-headed leaders of that 
political faith long ago perceived that misgovern- 
ment of New York was no recommendation to 
the suffrages of the country, and gradually fewer 
and fewer reputable men from other sections of 
the country have consented to speak from the 
Tammany platform. The Southern press has in- 
creasingly contained evidences of right thinking 
on this subject, until it would probably be im- 
possible to find in the whole South a parallel to 
this remarkable paragraph from the Knoxville, 
Tennessee, “Sentinel” of October 19, 1901: 


None of Seth Low’s intimate friends regards his elec- 
tion to the mayoralty in New York as probable. This 
shows that in spite of the tremendous clamor of the 
anti-Tammany press the people of that city still pre- 
fer a conservative democratic administration to any 
government of theory. 


A conservative democratic administration, in- 
deed! We commend to the editor of the “Senti- 
nel” the apothegm made by Mr. George Haven 
Putnam during the campaign: “What Tammany 
Hall needs is not whitewash, but quicklime.” 
Long-suffering New-Yorkers listen with impa- 
tience to such anachronistic utterances as the 
paragraph we quote, for they know that it is just 
such innocent and purblind partizanship that has 
given aid and comfort to those in this city who 
have preyed alike upon vice and virtue till their 
greed at last has overreached itself to their de- 
struction. 

Heretofore another count in the indictment of 
partizan responsibility has lain against those who 
could have ended this state of affairs four years 
ago by the support of Mr. Low. To their credit 
it must be said that they realized the blunder that 
was almost a crime, and this year, by their hearty 
support of the principle of non-partizanship, have 
brought forth fruits meet for repentance. All 
honor to men who acknowledge a mistake and 
manfully repair it. In this respect the Republi- 
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cans of New York have the honorable companion- 
ship of -thousands of independent Democrats, 
whose conviction of the fundamental need of 
non-partizanship in municipal affairs will be an 
indispensable force in maintaining the advantage 
already gained. In the face of this new manifes- 
tation of public conscience, it will probably be 
many a long year before we again see in New 
York a respectable reformer, misled by his own 
casuistry, marching at the head of a clan of 
thieves whom he has’ himself denounced, and who 
are laughing in their sleeves at his folly in think- 
ing he can control them when they reach the 
“swag.” 

But there are others who have virtually upheld 
this iniquity for whom a day of exposure and reck- 
oning is sure tocome. We refer to the officers of 
insurance companies and other corporations who, 
alike with dive-keepers and gamblers, have sub- 
mitted to the exactions of blackmail by Tammany 
Hall. It is a subconscious conviction in the public 
mind, confirmed by such articles as “The Price of 
Peace,” by Joseph B. Bishop, in THE CENTURY for 
September, 1894, that in this way enormous sums 
are contributed by respectable gentlemen, not (let 
it be admitted) to obtain unlawful legislative or 
municipal advantages, but to secure immunity 
from attack by organized bands of “strikers,” 
who are in league with professional politicians in 
either party. The present inability of Tammany 
to offer a quid pro quo will probably make it seem 
to these leading citizens a good time to turn over 
a new leaf in their political morality, and to cease 
a practice so discreditable alike to their commer- 
cial integrity and their courage. 

And this word courage brings us, by contrast, 
to another very considerable obstacle that has 
for years stood across the path to a better day 
—the helpless cynicism of the “timid good.” 
Yesterday these faint-hearts told us that Tam- 
many was invincible. To-day they tell us that its 
defeat is only temporary. But even the apathy 
of those who took counsel of their fears could not 
fail to be touched to finer issues by the conta- 
gious spirit of altruism of the late campaign. The 
call of Cherry Hill to Murray Hill has at last not 
been in vain, and the response has taken on a 
significance embodied in the motto of one of the 
East-Side settlements: 


MY NEIGHBOR IS MYSELF IN ANOTHER BODY. 


So inspired, the administration of Seth Low .is 
sure to be a memorable epoch in good city gov- 
ernment, and will still further encourage our re- 
joicing countrymen to the overthrow of all the 
lesser tammanies in the land. 


The President and the Offices. 


“Tuis is my rule: if I am in such doubt about 
an applicant’s character and fitness for office as 
would lead me not to put my private affairs in his 
hands, then I shall not put public affairs in his 
hands.” 

So said President Roosevelt in private conver- 
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sation in reference to a case that was recently 
brought to his attention. It was interesting to see 
how anxious he was, on the one hand, to get the 
best possible service for the people in the partic- 
ular office in question, and, on the other hand, 
not to do injustice to any individual. In the par- 
ticular case referred to, we believe he finally gave 
the country the benefit of the doubt. 

A good many semi-good people still think that 
“civil-service reform” is the hobby of a few over- 
righteous souls altogether too fine for the rough 
affairs of this world. These semi-good people are 
semi-informed. Now here is a President familiar, 
if any man alive is, with the actualities and rough- 
nesses of this world: rough ranching, rough riding, 
rough fighting, rough politics. And he is, and 
always has been, a civil-service reformer all the 
way through, because he knows that civil-service 
reform means the merit system, and the merit sys- 
tem means the death of the spoils system, and that 
civil-service reform therefore is founded not only 
in common sense and what the President is al- 
ways calling “decency,” but in common honesty 
and the true spirit of American institutions; and 
that if the country is to live and flourish and 
accomplish its mission, the merit system must 
prevail in every branch of our government, either 
by rule or in the spirit. 

The new President had not been long in the 
White House before the whole world knew that 
he would not throw away in the highest office the 
principles that he had cherished while holding 
lesser offices. Not only did he show this by 
strengthening the National Civil Service Com- 
mission by the appointment thereto of Mr. Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke of Indiana, one of the most 
prominent leaders of the reform connected with 
the dominant party, but in his early Southern 
appointments, in his decided and most praise- 
worthy attitude toward the great scandal in the 
State of Delaware, and in his action regarding offi- 
cials who had treated the civil-service laws with 
contempt. 

The President’s attitude in this respect is un- 
doubtedly good politics, but it is something better: 
it is good citizenship, and full of inspiration for 
those who are fighting for better things in the 
political life of the nation. 


William Carey. 


WE record with deep sorrow the death of Wil- 
liam Carey, for many years connected with the 
editorial department of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Carey was an active member of the Univer- 
sity Club and of the Authors Club, and he was 
prominent among the young men of our city in- 
terested in the work of boys’ clubs. With children 
he had a very charming way, knowing instinc- 
tively how to amuse and interest them. He was 
widely known for his wit, which was as genial as it 
was bright, and for his friendliness and his many 
deeds of kindness. Few men have enjoyed a wider 
or more interesting circle of acquaintances, in- 
cluding writers and others of prominence. To him 
Austin Dobson dedicated the following verses, 
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which were printed in Tuk Century for Decem- 
ber, 1890: 
TO A FRIEND ACROSS THE SEA, 
(W. C.) 


But once or twice we met, touched hands. 
To-day between us both expands 
A waste of tumbling waters wide, 
A waste by me as yet untried, 

Vague with the doubt of unknown lands. 


Time like a despot speeds his sands: 
A year he blots, a day he brands; 
We walked, we talked by Thamis’ side 
But once or twice. 


What makes a friend? What filmy strands 
Are these that turn to iron bands? 
What knot is this so firmly tied 
That naught but fate can now divide?— 
Ah, these are things one understands 
But once or twice! 


We quote from a highlyappreciative article on Mr. 
Carey by Mr. William H. McElroy, printed in the 
literary supplement of the New York “Times”: 


Brotherly kindness of the practical sort had in him 
a good and faithful exponent. Naturally, therefore, all 
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sorts and conditions of people found him congenial. He 
loved to magnify the merits of those of whom he was 
fond, and was not to be accounted a “good hater” of 
anybody. Disparagement was not to his taste—such 
was the generosity, and tolerance of his nature that he 
rarely spoke of his dislikes. His golden heart was re- 
inforced by an uncommonly alert and brilliant intellect. 
He was a wit of the first order, a keen and racy com- 
mentator on men and things. His admirers used to say 
that not infrequently he made more bright remarks of 
an evening than your professional fun-maker accumu- 
lates in a lifetime—and made them, too, without pos- 
ing, as artlessly as the brook sings. Many of his mots 
are the delight of the clubs, mots free from the alloy 
of malice. He was constantly hitting the bull’s-eye, 
but none of his arrows were poisoned. Because of his 
abundant social gifts society made incessant demands 
upon him, and not unlikely some who met him only 
casually may have concluded that he was simply a very 
hail-fellow well met. But*he was infinitely more than 
that. William Carey was one of the most helpful of 
men, constantly lending a hand to worthy causes, con- 
stantly ministering to the happiness of his friends, 
constantly going to the relief of the friendless. For 
many years he labored in a mission school for boys 
over on the East Side, labored so strenuously anc with 
so much tact and sweet temper that his influence for 
good was potent. 





Christmas News from the North. 


Lapland is taking to automobiles.— Daily Paper. 


AUTOMOBILES in Lapland! Alas, then the 
4% end is near! 
Good-by to the old-time Santa, his cutter and 
prancing deer; 
Good-by to the blithesome jingle over the sleep- 
ing roofs; 
Good-by to the welcome clatter of horns and 
eager hoofs; 
Good-by to Donder and Blitzen and comrades 
fleet, good-by — 
They yield to the brake and lever and thumb- 
screws X and Y! 
Cometh the Christmas presents brought in a 
patent way; 
Cometh the modern Santa, guiding his motor- 
sleigh! 
Automobiles in Lapland! Those artist and 
writer folks 
Have predicted all too truly in pictures and 
rhymes and jokes, 
For, lo! from 8. Claus a message—filed at this 
very hour: 
“Send me one large snow auto of forty-reindeer 
pow’r.” 
In vain will his steeds, impatient, their antlered 
foreheads toss; 





In vain may they stock their stomachs on frozen 
h and moss: 

Their ardor avails them nothing; their craft is 
termed passé; 

Their master has eyes for only the callous motor- 


sleigh. 

Automobiles in Lapland! Beware, O seal, be- 
ware! 

Out of the path, O walrus, and shuffling polar 
bear! 


There ’s a shape on the sharp horizon, cleaving 
the arctic night, 

And the wond’ring borealis upleaps to see the 
sight! 

There ’s a brisk staccato rattle, a rasping and 
piercing whir— 

—— * is the doughty Santa, A No. 1 chauf- 
eur! 

T is his brand-new deerless bob-sled, piled like a 
loaded dray— 

The biggest and best creation in line of a motor- 
sleigh. 


Twenty-fifth of December—and stockings 
empty hang! 

Never of horn a tootle, never of drum a bang! 

And trees in a million households are simply 
funeral pyres 























Surrounded by weeping children who lack their 
hearts’ desires! 

For somewhere, far to the northward, marooned 
and lone, I ween, 

His battery out of order,—exhausted his gaso- 
lene, — 

Scanning the plain for reindeer, doomed to a 
long delay, 

Is a moody and wrathful Santa, stalled in that 

motor-sleigh! 

Edwin L. Sabin. 


Kentucky Mountain Dialect. 
I. THE FELLER AND THE FARMAH. 


“Tus heah weatha is a chamah,” 
Sez ther feller teh ther farmah, 
“But yeh cawn thar—d’ yeh mind?— 
Looks small: don’t b’lieve th’ meller 
El find much thar teh grind.” 
Sez ther farmah teh ther feller, 
“Yas, I planted thet thar kind.” 


“Tt ’s a-gittin’ a mite wawmah,” 
Sez ther feller teh ther farmah, 
“ An’ yeh cawn thar, sure ’s yeh bawn, 
Is a-lookin’ kinder yeller, 
Kinder yeller an’ fawlahn.” 
Sez ther farmah teh ther feller, 
“Yas, I planted yeller cawn.” 


“Sahten suah, I ’ze no alahmah,” 
Sez ther feller teh ther farmah, 
“But yeh ’ll git, as thet cawn b’ahs, 
Erbout half a crap er yeller.” 
“T don’t ’spect no more; who cahs?” 
Sez ther farmah teh ther feller. 
“Sah, I planted it on shahs.” 
II, FOOLING UNCLE REUBEN. 
“Sam, hes yeh weekly paper come?” 
“Yes, Uncle Reub, it air to hum.” 
“ Air them fellers up at Congress yet?” 
“Yes, Uncle Reub, they air, yeh bet.” 
“Whet air they doin’ thar thes time?” 
“Wal, uncle, Id call it a crime. 
I swan to man, it ’s shorely queer; 
They ’ve gone an’ added to the year 
Two months, two winter months fer true, 
Two winter months, th’ unrightchus crew. 
“Rot ’em!” cried Reuben, looking blue, 
“ An’ me so short uf fodder, too.” 


Ill, NOT 8O SLOW. 
YEH don’t live round heah, yeh say, 
But kim down ther New Yawk way? 
I ’ve heerd tell by them thet knows 
New Yawk ’s quite er place: I s’pose 
Thet thar ’s sunthin’ goin’ on 
Most ther time en thet thar to’n. 
Wal, we ain’t so blamed slow heah: 
Hed er circus-show last yeah; 
Lynchers "bout er month ago 
Killed old crazy Niggah Joe; 
Our folks down from Stony Creek 
Hung two niggahs Monday week; 
On Satehday, at Rocky Ridge, 
In ther school-house nigh ther bridge, 


” 
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We all danced ther hull night through, 
Hed a turkey raffle, too, 

An’ next day with praise an’ pra’r 
Begun protracted meetin’ thar. 

So yeh see thet though yeh town, 

In its way, hes some renown— 

Wal, we ain’t so blamed slow heah 

As what et fust it mout appeah. 


J. Carter Beard. 


Bal Poudré. 


DeAR LADY, through the dance’s maze, 
And in the throng of powdered faces 

That would assume the pictured ways 
Of bygone times and olden places, 

Thy laughing eyes alone, upcast, 
Reanimate the sluggish fancy 

Until the present seems the past, 
Changed by some subtle necromancy. 


Again I see the ribboned crooks, 
The Trianon’s capricious folly, 

The Watteau shepherd’s pleading looks, 
(And understand his melancholy!) 

The king who played the churlish boor, 
The queen who aped the village poses, 

The swains who gave their gages d’umour 
In unfrequented garden closes. 


But though I catch the light refrain 

Of mocking laugh, of witty sallies, 
Of twinkling feet that tread again, 

In masquerade, Arcadian valleys, 
Fair Conjurer, ’t is not enough 

For me to see the Past’s procession: 
I own I want, without rebuff, 

The Future, too, in my possession! 


Margaret Ridgely Schott. 
Hints on Table Etiquetté. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 
With Pictures by Oliver Herford. 





TO CUCUMBERS. 


Who rashly gives way to his temper is often con- 
sidered a fool; 
Although they may call you a green one, just try 


to keep perfectly cool. 








TO A SALAD. TO THE BUTTER. 


THE lady whose costume is smartest may not be To exercise just before meal-time the doctors 
the most honored guest; declare is quite wrong; 

Don’t think you are better than others because So don’t run when dinner is waiting, especially 
you are very well dressed. if you ’re not strong. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


CeLiA: “I came as near marrying that man as any man I ever knew.” 
GLapys: “Lord Heartworthy! Oh, my dear, do tell me about it. What happened?” 
CELIA: “He never asked me.” 


K. MeD. Rice. 
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